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By Horne i Hart, Bryn Mawr College 


Teachers of cultural sociology and: orientation 
courses will find this text exceptionally well 
suited to their class needs. It introduces the 
student to the perspective of evolving social cul- 
ture, showing objectively man’s progress in 
material development, intellectual attitudes, 
social relations and creative activity from pre- 
historic times to the present. The material is 
skilfully integrated to make clear underlying 
principles, and the treatment is pointed by 
stimulating problems at the end of each — 
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University of North Carolina 


“The authors have presented the subject most 
thoroughly. There is a completeness of treat- 
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valuable for the beginner.”’—Sociology and Social 
Research $4.00 
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ruff in The Saturday Review of Literature 
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Social and Health Work 


Graduate Training for Social Case 
Work, Community Social Work, Public 
Health Nursing. 


Special Announcement 


A new and enlarged two-year program 
of graduate training for Medical Social 
Work is now offered under leadership 
of full-time staff supervisor in this field, 
Bulletin and further information on 
request. 


311 South Juniper Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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By Ernest Groves, University of North Caro- 
lina and PuyLits BLANCHARD, Philadelphia 
Child Guidance Clinic 

“The professions whose concern is the under- 
standing and the teaching to others of the prin- 
ciples underlying the problems of human be- 
havior have waited long for just such a book, 
and there is little doubt that none will be disap- 
pointed with the admirable text that Groves 
and Blanchard have so carefully prepared. One 
cannot speak too well of this book. It will have 
many uses, chief of which will be that of a text 
for beginners in mental hygiene.’”’—H. N. Kerns 
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Social Work as a Profession 


is becoming increasingly important and recog- 
nized. Some other professions may be finan- 
cially more remunerative, but none offers 
greater returns in terms of intrinsic interest, 
social usefulness and stimulating contacts. 


The Training School for Jewish 
Social Work 


offers a course of graduate study in Family 


Case Work, Child Care, Community Centers 
and Community Organization. 


Scholarships and Fellowships ranging from 
$150 to $1000 for each academic year are avail- 
able for especially qualified students. 


The Spring Quarter begins March 30, 1931, 


For full information, write to 
M. J. Karpr, Director 
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dwelling in a house, a cave or nest, 

or what you please, is a fact of be- 
havior. It is an act by animate individ- 
uals, animal or human. Plants occupy 
regions or lesser areas, where they thrive, 
but strictly speaking, they do not inhabit. 
Yet, being in vital interaction with their 
terrain and adapting themselves to it, 
plants ia proximity are more than a static 
body of units. They are more than a 
mere aggregation. So, in greater measure, 
are inhabitants. 

Animal inhabitants of this or that place 
or shelter are variously known as swarms 
(of insects), sculls, schools, or shoals (of 
fishes), flocks (of birds), and herds (of 
quadrupeds). 

A swarm may bea filiate or a casual mul- 
titude of individuals. So may be a scull, 
aflock,oraherd. A filiate swarm is com- 
posed of individuals of one not remote 
ancestry, as are the bees of a hive or the 
wasps of a nest. Biologically they are a 
kindred. A casual swarm is a haphazard 
multitude assembled by any chance or 
attraction, like flies on a dab of molasses. 
Flocks and herds are sometimes of mixed 
filiate and casual antecedents. So are all 
human populations that are in part genetic 
aggregations, in part congregations. 

Because a body of inhabitants clings 
to the place inhabited, its individual 
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members, much in proximity, and often 
in concourse, may attract or repel one an- 
other. Among the higher animals likes 
and dislikes, sympathies and antipathies 
appear. In human assemblages, which 
now claim our attention, these become 
significant. 

The ability of human inhabitants to talk 
and the habit of talking impart a new and 
distinctive character to concourse and con- 
sorting, and determine what happens to 
them. 

In frequent meetings and much drifting 
about human inhabitants do many things 
together and talk about them, Being 
together, doing things together and talk- 
ing constitute association—the thing that 
Bentham calls natural society. Inhabi- 
tants persistingly associating are societies. 

The most primitive and elemental socie- 
ties of which we have knowledge are small 
bands of kinsmen and kinswomen. They 
have no definite abodes. Examples are 
the kin-groups surviving in places remote 
or difficult of access, as the Andaman Is- 
lands, parts of Ceylon, Brazilian forests, 
Tierra del Fuego, and the Arctic north. 
In anthropological writings these bands 
have long and accurately been called 
‘‘hordes.’’ The name is now ambiguous, 
and may well be supplanted by ‘‘kin- 
groups’’ because in popular usage “‘horde”’ 
has come to mean, instead of a petty aggre- 
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gation, a great multitude of unorganized 
or migrating individuals, human or animal. 

The kin-group society is commonly one 
of numerous neighboring and acquainted 
groups, but it is not a component of a con- 
solidated and organized aggregation. It 
is comprehensive in the sense that it in- 
cludes all inhabitants of its possessed 
place, area, or “‘land.”’ 

There is no evidence that geographically 
remote kin-groups now surviving are 
ancestral to larger and more powerful 
societies of superior culture. Probably 
some or all of them are degenerates, driven 
from better environments by conquering 
enemies. 

A tribal society like the kin-group is a 
comprehensive filiate aggregation; but it is 
relatively large, and more often than not 
it is subdivided into interdependent clans. 
They are interdependent because they ob- 
serve the rule of exogamy which forbids 
man and woman of the same clan to mate. 
Descent and relationship are usually traced 
in one line only, that of the mother or 
that of the father. Matrilineal descent 
has been held to be the oldest, and the evi- 
dence is strong that prevailingly it is. In- 
stances are known, however, of matrili- 
neal descent in tribes originally or for a 
time patrilineal. Large and powerful 
tribal societies have many times been 
created by confederation. Some of these, 
of which the League of the Iroquois was a 
familiar example, adhered to matrilineal 
descent. 

Now and then a tribal society adopts 
an individual who is not by birth of the 
tribal blood. With ceremonial initiations 
he is made mystically or religiously a 
tribesman. In general, however, the tribe, 
a comprehensive society in the sense that 
it includes all of its lineage, is exclusive in 
the sense that it does not enlarge itself by 
taking in such as are not of the lineage. 

In political or civic societies no such 


restriction as the one just named may ap 
pear to first observation. It is there 
nevertheless. A body of inhabitants may 
be a heterogeneous assemblage of unre. 
lated individuals from near and far—a cop. 
gregation without a nucleus of kinsmen, 
Such congregations in modern times have 
hastened to take advantage of newly dis- 
covered gold fields in California, Alaska, 
and South Africa, or of land, as when 
Oklahoma was opened to occupation and 
appropriation. 

A rough-neck crowd taking possession 
of a habitat is not yet a society, however, 
It becomes such as time goes on by its 
behavior. The individuals that consort, 
talk, and do things together create a situa- 
tion which they control. Individuals 
that keep aloof, if unobjectionable, may 
be let alone, but, if objectionable, are 
summarily disposed of. From that hour 
a society exists which is arbiter of its own 
membership. What now happens to new 
arrivals in the body of inhabitants is sig- 
nificant. They do not become members of 
the dominant society as a matter of course. 
Some of them are taken into it and some of 
them are kept out. And admission is by 
the good old tribal device of adoption. It 
is no longer mystical, to be sure. Ic is still 
figurative or symbolic and ceremonial, but 
the ceremony, not now religious, is legal, 
and the adoption is nominal. It has be 
come naturalization. 

The lure or chance which gathers unte- 
lated men into a body of miscellaneous 
inhabitants varies with time and way 
of life. 

As ancient as any is the sacred place, the 
mountain, rock, river, pool, or fountain, 
to which tribesmen from time to time 
repair in quest of healing or renewing 
power—of ‘‘mana.’’ Individuals there 
remain, at first a few, then many, to be 
come inhabitants of Bethel. 

Not less early, we may presume, is the 
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place of refuge where survivors of tribes 
conquered and crushed in intertribal wars 
find security. 

When the populations of sacred places 
and places of refuge have become towns 
and cities, new situations and opportuni- 
ties appeal to miscellaneous adventurers. 
One of no small importance is a vantage 
point or ground from which to raid and 
plunder. Tradition attributes to such 
situations the rise of Troy on the peninsula 
which ships had to round to enter the 
Hellespont, and the rise of Tyrens and 
Mycenae in the mountain defile through 
which commerce had to risk its way from 
the gulf of Argos north to Corinth. 
Everybody knows the alleged derivation 
of ‘‘tariff’’ from Tarifa, port of Mediter- 
ranean pirates. 

In size and pattern civic or political 
society is of bewildering range and vari- 
ability. It may be a hamlet or village, 
a town, a city-state (the Greek polis), 
a metropolis, an urban monstrosity (a 
modern London or New York), a nation, 
an empire. Its actual and potential 
energy, its adaptability and ttansform- 
ability, place it as a possibility of social 
evolution so far beyond the most powerful 
confederation of tribal societies as to 
doom the latter to defeat and extinction 
in the struggle for existence. 

Between kin-group society and tribal 
society, and, as well between tribal 
society and civic society, there are transi- 
tional patterns. 

The native blacks of northern Queens- 
land, Australia, as described by Lumholtz, 
and those of central Australia, as de- 
scribed by Spencer and Gillen, and other 
observers, dwell as small local groups 
inhabiting ‘‘lands.’’ Each group names 
itself for the rudely bounded ‘‘land”’ 
which it claims and occupies. Each also 
describes itself, or a large part of itself, 
by the name of a plant or animal. It is a 
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local totemic group. The largest of these 
groups known to Spencer and Gillen, the 
Witchety Grub people of Alice Springs, 
proprietor of one hundred square miles, 
numbered when counted forty individuals, 
men, women, and children. 

From time to time contiguous groups 
speaking a common dialect get together. 
The ‘‘borboby’’ or ‘“‘corrobboree’’ is a 
recurring event, which assembles blacks 
from many “‘lands’’ for combat, settlement 
of disputes, and a transfer of women from 
vanquished to victors. Commonly the 
transfer is a voluntary act by the women 
concerned. This and other practices point 
back to a time when mating was a group 
affair. Acquainted by ‘‘corrobboree,”’ 
and perhaps by exchanges of gifts, con- 
tiguous groups, aware of themselves 
collectively as men of one region and one 
speech, are an incipient tribe. Internal 
assorting, a beginning of organization 
appears. The groups are so assigned as to 
make two divisions, moieties of the total 
population. And these moieties are exog- 
amous. The men and women who mate 
must be of different moieties. This is an 
important restriction, but it is still a far 
cry to the combination of exogamy with 
totem or gens which creates the clan con- 
stitution of the tribe. Another restric- 
tion also appears. This is a scheme of 
classes identical with generations. 
Except on occasions of license, like the 
corrobboree, mating must be of man and 
woman of the same generation. Different 
generations are in general sexually taboo 
to each other. 

Society transitional between tribal and 
civil is disclosed in the Brehon Law of 
ancient Ireland and depicted by Sir Henry 
Sumner Maine in his Lectures on the Early 
History of Institutions. The tribes are 
patrilineal. Their wealth is in cattle 
pastured on tribally owned grass lands. 
Boundaries are vague. Cattle stealing 
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raids of tribe upon tribe are frequent. 
Tribal chiefs who distinguish themselves 
as daring and successful leaders of forays 
receive tribute from admiring followers, 
who make over to them an excess share of 
booty and private rights of pasturage on 
ill defined but ample border lands, with an 
understanding, however, that these benefi- 
ciaries shall defend the borders. To fulfil 
the obligation and to watch their private 
herds they must have fighters and servi- 
tors. These are obtained from among 
‘‘fuidhuirs,’’ broken and ruined mea whose 
tribes have been shattered in conflict. 
They ‘‘commend”’ themselves to the chief 
as ‘‘his men’’ in exchange for protec- 
tion and enough calves and pasturage to 
start herds of their own. Many of them 
thrive. They grow rich, become ‘‘Bo 
Aires;’’ (‘cow noblemen’’) each with his 
own gang of cow boys bound to him in 
commendatio et beneficium. Presently they 
want more land and without asking leave 
begin making inroads upon the hitherto 
undivided lands of their free tribe-fellows. 
They levy tribute and they despoil. From 
this day forth the tribal population is 
tribal in name only. Actually it is a rul- 
ing and exploiting minority ‘“‘lording’’ it 
over a ruled and exploited majority. 

Any society which comprises in its 
membership all individuals of a given kin- 
ship, small or large, or all inhabitants of 
a given region, or all men yielding sub- 
mission and allegiance to a given rule or 
authority, is a comprehensive society, 
and every comprehensive society is a com- 
munity. The name is appropriate be- 
cause the individuals that compose a 
community have substantial interests in 
common. They share basic activities and 
opportunities. Large and important com- 
munities are commonwealths, often, al- 
though not always, so designated in law. 

The community is a ‘‘natural society’’ 
in a more important sense than Bentham’s 
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natural society of acquaintance and cop. 
versation was. The community is natural 
in the sense that, except in very modem 
instances, it is not forecast and planned, 
but arises out of casual commingling 
and uninhibited impulses upon which 2 
fumbling deliberation tardily reacts. It 
is a phenomenon of evolution and socidl- 
ogy, deriving from the series, biology, 
psychology, and anthropology, is a natu- 
ralistic science of society viewed asa 
human conduct part of the normal order of 
nature, and as explainable, therefore, only 
in terms of what we sometimes broadly 
but with fairly definite meaning call 
“natural causation.”’ 

Communities dominate their individual 
members. They prescribe and regulate 
behavior,—tribal communities by religion 
and ritual, civil communities by govern- 
ment and law. Singly or in combina 
tions civil societies are states, asserting 
authority, issuing commands, and de 
manding obedience, which, in large meas- 
ure, they obtain by force or threat. 

Within a comprehensive society may be 
found, and usually will be, minor societies, 
each including a part only of the member- 
ship of the community. These societies 
are of three distinct kinds, namely, (1) 
societies of mob-minded ‘‘regulators”’ or 
‘‘vigilantes’’; (2) societies of lord or boss 
and his fealty-men (of beneficium et com 
mendatio); (3) societies of unconstrained 
individuals in voluntary combination and 
coéperation, as coterie, brotherhood 
(sodality), partnership (societas). 

It is odd that when William G. Sumner 
became interested in the phenomenon to 
which he gave the perfect and now fa 
miliar name ‘‘Folkways’’ he failed to see, 
or if he saw to make clear, that folkways 
create and function through folk society 
or societies. Undeniably they do. The 
minor societies above grouped by catego- 
ries are folk societies. Most of them have 
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sprung up in unthinking or half thinking 
reactions to situations. Yet most or all 
of them are, or may have been from the 
first, and certainly have become later, in 
part products of individual forethought 
and intention. 

Forethought and intention are forth- 
puttings of individuals who are quicker to 
see opportunity than their fellows are, 
more alert to seize it, and more persistent 
in making the most of it. These effective 
individuals are not in all other respects 
alike. One sort are self-righteous fanatics, 
bent on dictating the conduct of fellowmen 
by terrorizing them. Another sort are 
intent upon their own emolument and 
power. By sharing emolument and ex- 
tending protection they draw about them 
fugitive and discredited men who need 
protection and a chance and are glad to 
get them in exchange for fealty, for alle- 
giance and service. The association as a 
whole is the beginning of a ruling power; 
it is a protocracy. 

Of a contrasting sort are effective men 
who have no wish to exploit or to sub- 
ordinate. Their inhibition is not altruis- 
tic; they do not profess to be ‘‘good.”’ 
For reasons quite self-regarding, they pre- 
fer to associate and to work with responsi- 
ble fellowmen who are self-respecting, 
self-determining and independent. They 
demand freedom for themselves and others. 

A basic affirmation of their unpreten- 
tious philosophy is that life is good if the 
living like it. Incurable illness, grievous 
misfortune, or affliction may rob life of its 
joy, but usually the living like life if they 
like what and whom they live with. Asa 
fact of observation and experience we like 
whom we live with if like-minded with 
them, and we are like-minded with others 
if we and they react or respond in like 
Manner to a common situation or stimulus. 

The like-minded make one another 
happy. They do not have to try. They 
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do not have to drive themselves by a sense 
of duty. The unlike-minded, unless civi- 
lized enough to behave courteously toward 
those whom they don’t like, quarrel, 
meddle, and interfere with one another. 
They bully, aggress, and fight. 

A consciousness of mental and moral 
kinship (an awareness and recognition of 
those who react and respond as we do) 
facilitates the aquaintance of the like- 
minded and avoidance of the unlike- 
minded. Liberty facilitates the associa- 
tion of the like-minded, makes one 
another happy and life worth living. 

In the populations of communities (or 
commonwealths) unlike-minded and like- 
minded elements are commingled. Com- 
munity (or commonwealth), therefore, 
undertakes to bring about toleration and 
adjustment. In this endeavor folk society 
can codperate and often does. If the at- 
tempt fails, a governing power attempts to 
keep the peace by force. Furthermore, 
community (or commonwealth) carries on 
certain kinds of collective enterprise by 
authority and command, alleging neces- 
sity. Folk society in its voluntaristic way 
may aid and abet, or it may denounce 
and resist. 

It can aid and abet and often does (1) in 
maintaining public order; (2) in sanitation 
and protection of health; (3) in child 
conservation. It can aid and abet in re- 
form of the criminal law and the treatment 
of criminals. It can aid and abet, or it 
can denounce and oppose the policies of 
governments (1) by social work in all its 
varieties; (2) by educational experiments; 
(G) by anti-vice organizations and cru- 
sades. It can and often does openly dis- 
obey and resist governments by (1) nulli- 
fication of state dictation of religion and 
worship; (2) resistance to state attempts 
to suppress strikes, picketings and boy- 
cotts, and to cripple labor organizations; 
(3) resistance to censorships and prohibi- 
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tions; (4) vigilance organizations; (5) 
refusals of juries to convict; (6) mobs and 
riots. 

The constraining powers, ritualistic and 
legal, which germinate within tribal and 
civil communities and react upon them, 
encroach upon folk society when they can, 
but not always with attempt to destroy. 
Relationships and behavior which folk 
society encourages or permits, govern- 
ments, both ritualistic and legal, often 
limit and define, but within the permitted 
forms and limits, sustain. 

This is to create institutions, of status 
and of law. The family, originally in 
form and conduct whatever its makers 
could maintain against all comers, is now 
a venerable institution by both ritual and 
law. Civil liberty, so called, is an insti- 
tution of compromise—the freedom re- 
stricted and defined by government of men 
free born. 

In western civilization the human activ- 
ities and relationships that have been 
conditioned by governmental restraint are 
of bewildering multiplicity. Neverthe- 
less, even in the Occident, not to mention 
other parts of the world, they are not yet 
as numerous as are activities and relation- 
ships either not constrained at all or con- 
strained less by civil authority than by 
occult ritual and revered tradition. Folk- 
ways born of impulse, habit and preference 
are more nearly universal than stateways, 
and mores (a blend of manners and morals) 
are more generally observed than laws. 

To the extent that the state refrains from 
constraining, or does not completely suc- 
ceed in its attempt, our spontaneous activ- 
ities and voluntary relationships continue, 
and folk society persists. It also expands 
and strengthens, for unceasingly new ven- 
tures in the society of acquaintance and 
new experiments in contractual society 
are made. Roughly and in the long run 
an equilibrium is worked out and is main- 
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tained between folk society and the state. 
This equilibrium is seemingly the defini. 
tive trait of normal human society. 

Thus normally we are at one and the 
same time members of folk society and citi- 
zens (or subjects) of the state. The folk 
associations to which we belong and 
within which we work and find satisfac. 
tion are in law subject to the state, but are 
not actually subjugated or transformed by 
it. The family, a civil and religious insti- 
tution in legal theory and to a great extent 
in fact, remains radically a folk-way 
family, as we have evidence in romantic 
matriages, common-law marriages, deser- 
tions and separations, and survivals of 
polyandry and polygamy. New rituals 
and sects and new nonconformist churches 
arise in every land and age to contend with 
established religious orders. Private 
schools and endowed colleges and universi- 
ties compete with public schools and state 
universities. New political parties spring 
up, and now and then one survives. Agi- 
tations and movements, including those 
which sway governments and shape legisla- 
tion, are phenomena of folk society, as wit- 
ness the Renaissance, the Reformation, 
Puritanism, the anti-slavery struggle, and, 
more recently, communism and pacifism. 

So it appears, not only is folk society 
more or less conditioned by the state, but 
also the state is conditioned by folk 
society, which now and then nullifies law 
and defies government. There is no “‘un- 
conditioned power to compel obedience” 
in the world of political actualities. 
The notion was one of the properties of 
political metaphysics. Folk society may 
even break up the state by revolution 
and then permit a new government to 
recreate it. 

In these interactions between folk 
society and the state, and in variations 
of the normal equilibrium between them, 
the scientific study of human society is 
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offered an opportunity which it would be 
unpardonable to neglect. 

Intensive investigation will be difficult 
but not impossible as it might have been 
a half-century ago. An amazing wealth 
of factual material has become available 
for observation and analysis. In extensive 
areas of Western Europe universal adult 
male suffrage has become the basic factor 
and affirmation of political constitutions. 
In the United States we have universal 
adult suffrage, male and female. For the 
first time in history, therefore, masses of 
human beings are in a position to choose 
freely how far they will rely on individual 
enterprise and habit, preferential associa- 
tion and voluntary contract (on folk soci- 
ety, in short) to achieve their purposes, 
and how far they will experiment through 
agencies of government and law. At 
present there is apparently an increasing 
reliance on government and law, and it is 
defended as an inevitable reaction to the 
alleged unscrupulous greed and cruelty 
of capitalism. 

It is alleged that capitalism, unre- 
strained by superior power gets possession 
for nothing of priceless natural resources 
which it monopolizes, ravages, and wastes. 
It is angrily proclaimed that capitalism 
exploits child labor, profits by the demor- 
alization of unemployment, casts adrift 
old age, refuses to safeguard dangerous 
occupations, tolerates unwholesome and 
indecent living conditions and profits 
by them. 

Distrusting other means of self-protec- 
tion from such evils, embittered masses 
experiment with newly acquired political 
power. They have demanded and ob- 
tained anti-monopoly and anti-trust laws, 
tate-making, and price-fixing laws. They 
have obtained ‘‘social legislation,’’ and 
now they dream of greater things. Capi- 
talism, they assure themselves and the rest 
of the world, has been warned and social- 
ism will end it. 
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There are voices of dissent, however. 
These say that capitalism has no fear of the 
state; that for practical purposes it is the 
state, controlling legislation, administra- 
tion, and judicial appointments whenever 
worth while. Trade-unionism and syn- 
dicalism refuse to commit themselves to 
political action, preferring to fight on self- 
reliant lines with strike and boycott. 
How persistent will they be? And will 
their example prevail? Capitalism, from 
whatever motive, here and there experi- 
ments with plans to share control and prof- 
its with wage-earners. Is any such plan 
workable? Will it succeed? Will the 
experiment go on? 

In the same individual mind alternative 
attitudes may alternate. In disagreeing 
minds they may become antagonisms. 
They often do. One or the other attitude 
then preponderates in decisions and con- 
trol. Reliance on the state, on govern- 
ment and law, reliance on the ways of folk 
society, on self-help; which of these 
choices is preponderant in present-day 
policy, or tending to be? 

This is one of two questions, both ur- 
gent, to which we desire a trustworthy 
answer. 

The other question is, what prevailing 
drive or resistance aids or opposes codper- 
ation of folk society with states in achiev- 
ing results not otherwise attainable in 
matters of grave importance? 

Here is one of these matters, one of the 
gravest: 

The further improvement of mankind is 
not to be expected unless the ‘‘unfit’’ 
which an unimpeded struggle for existence 
would eliminate can in some way be put 
out of business. Yet sympathy, senti- 
ment, and religion are more and more 
strenuously demanding the rescue of the 
unfit, always proclaimed as redeemable. 
Can the claims of an upward climbing race 
and the claims of ineffective and miserable 
individuals be reconciled? 
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There is one possibility. It consists in 
logically developing the familiar discrim- 
ination long ago made in law and political 
theory, between the natural man and the 
legal person. The legal person is a purely 
artificial bundle of immunities and powers. 
The state makes it and can unmake it. 
The natural man is biological and psycho- 
logical only. He has neither social status 
nor legal powers. 

It is theoretically possible, therefore, 
and presumably possible in fact, to put the 
unfit out of business as legal persons, 
by extinguishing their law made capacities 
and powers, and yet, at the same time, 
without harm to the body politic or to 
future generations, to seek and save the 
lost, as human sympathy prompts and 
Christian teaching enjoins, provided we 
save them only as natural individuals 


HESE notes continue the discussion 
of the thesis that in regional and 
folk societies may be found one of 
the most effective approaches to the scien- 
tific study of human society. Here, as in 
all science, we assume two major objec- 
tives: the discovery of truth and the 
attainment of mastery, the one emphasiz- 
ing explanation and the other direction. 
We assume further that so far from being 
inconsistent and in conflict these two view- 
points comprehend the complementary 
techniques for adequate scope, method, 
and precision essential to the new social 
science. It is assumed further that the 
old concepts of ‘‘pure’’ and ‘‘applied’’ 
science have valid meaning as they relate 
to their historical significance or to con- 
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divested of social status and legy| 
personality. 

Concretely and specifically this proc. 
dure would save human beings as such from 
preventable misery and premature death, 
even thought they be unfit to survive in 
any capacity. It would not save them in 
the status of authenticated members of 
society, to run amuck therein. It would 
not save them as potential voters, legisla. 
tors, and executives in public office, 
Above all, it would not save them 4s 
unsegregated heads of families in uncon- 
ditioned sex activities, lawfully to per- 
petuate their degenerate race. 

Obviously, the possibility here indi- 
cated can be converted into reality only 
through a far-seeing and courageous codp- 
eration between folk society and states. 
Is it approaching? 





































crete methods and objectives rather than 
as they concern the fundamentals of mod- 
ern universal science which may achieve 
its scientific character in process of exten- 
sion as well as in method and content. 


I 


For the purpose of this discussion it is 
important to note the distinction between 
the scientific study of society through 
various aspects and problems as units for 
specialization, on the one hand, and 
social practice and programs centering 
around these same aspects and problems, 
on the other; to note the distinction be 
tween the materials of science and authen- 
tic scientific study itself; and to note the 
distinction between real social theory and 
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metaphysical theorizings. Thus the sub- 
divisions of the annual programs of the 
American Sociological Society into the 
several units, such as rural, urban, family, 
social work, biological aspects, psycho- 
logical aspects, may really be conducive 
to the “‘ideal of scientific quality rather 
than of heterogeneous quantity,’’ as has 
recently been suggested. With the true 
ideals of scientific study which gains unity 
and authenticity through the scientific 
method, they may actually contribute to 
the intensifying of ‘‘its scientific activi- 
ties’’ rather than afford ‘‘excrescences”’ 
of which the Society needs to be pruned. 
Similar subdivision of economics or 
political science, now quite evident, may 
yield similar values. Too much empha- 
sis cannot be placed upon the fundamentals 
involved in these distinctions. They con- 
cern the inseparable reciprocal relation 
between social research and social practice 
as reflected in the invariable weakening 
of theoretical research whenever practice 
is ignored. They concern the very nature 
of social phenomena which are deter- 
mined, conditioned, and characterized by 
changing processes of social interaction. 
That is, the changing processes which 
create social phenomena in turn are con- 
trolled by the discovery and utilization 
of those phenomena which in turn create 
new phenomena for the social sciencies. 
They concern the great contrast between 
the old theorizings and speculations and 
the present premium being placed upon 
























een & synthesis and scientific theory which 
ugh B derive their validity from the fact that 
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and factual problems. Social theory thus 
evolved—the real theoretical study of 
society—will be comprehensive, concrete, 
scientific, and permanent enough to serve 







rf as working ‘‘blue prints’’ rather than as 
6 Mere artistic pictorial ‘‘elevations’’ of 
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society and its relationships or merely con- 
tributions to social philosophy. 
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In accordance with these underlying 
principles, regional and folk sociology 
as a special unit of social study, may yield 
substantial returns in method and mate- 
rials for the theoretical study of all society 
and for descriptive and practical study of 
modern contemporary society. The two 
aspects, however, are reciprocally impor- 
tant in any really comprehensive scientific 
study. Manifestly, historical and theoret- 
ical study contributes to the understand- 
ing of modern society while the study of 
modern society in regional and folk units 
inevitably nets fundamental data for the 
understanding of all society. Further- 
more, the regional and folk approach to 
the study of current society is equally 
applicable to contemporary American 
civilization, or to the changing transi- 
tional societies of Russia, China, India or 
Africa. And in the case of current Ameri- 
can society it is equally applicable to the 
regional analysis of the whole United 
States and adjacent Canada and Mexico or 
to the intensive study of separate regions, 
such as Northeastern America, South- 
eastern America, Middle America, Middle- 
western America, Far-western America. 
And in the intensive study of separate 
regions it is equally applicable to the study 
of sub-regions and folk society which con- 
stitute the basic units of the region. 

The study of regional and folk society 
may offer also valuable contributions in 
general methodology and procedure. In 
the search for effective methods of social 
research and interpretation the regional 
approach appears important from several 
viewpoints. One is from the viewpoint 
of the discovery of data, method, and 
effective leads due to isolation and concen- 
tration of study within special geographic 
areas or due to the availability of cultural 
materials somewhat unified over a period 
of time and in a definite region. Again, 


it is important from the angle of practical 
social problems, social policy, and social 
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planning within given regions. And still 
another is from the viewpoint of enriching 
the descriptive aspects of social research 
which have often been too much neglected, 
Again, it is important from the viewpoint 
of cooperative research. One aspect 
of cooperative research emphasizes the 
joint attack of several disciplines in the 
study of a research problem or a social 
situation. Another aspect emphasizes co- 
operative effort on the part of different 
institutions, research organizations, both 
within a given region and for comparative 
purposes in different regions. Thus, the 
traditional social science disciplines of 
history, political science, economics, 
social psychology, social anthropology, 
and sociology are utilized in the special 
study of folk and regional aspects and in 
the final integration of method and theory. 
In addition to these, there is perhaps in- 
creased emphasis upon some of the devel- 
oping disciplines, such as, human geog- 
raphy and demography and human 


biology. Thus, in the application of the 
remarkable achievements of science the re- 
lation of biology to the remaking of geo- 
graphic regions is of great importance in 
the study of regional and folk societies. 
These examples, however, are sufficient to 
make the case for the regional approach. 


II 


Turning first then to the study of re- 
gions, from the theoretical viewpoint, we 
are much interested in the study of region- 
alism for the light it throws upon society 
and civilizations. We are interested in 
understanding better not only society and 
culture in general as it grows and develops, 
but also in understanding particular socie- 
ties and particular cultures. And we con- 
clude that real scientific study of regions, 
by enabling us to make better classifica- 
tions of special social types and institu- 
tions which have developed under special 
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regional conditions, will contribute much 
toward rendering sociology less local and 
less sectional. And the study of regions 
will provide increasingly important and 
varied materials and methods for the 
scientific study of human society. 

Any regional study adequate to contrib. 
ute to the larger understanding of society 
or societies must clearly not be merely 
a study of local areas in the spirit and 
method of localism or sectionalism. Re. 
gionalism, as here conceived, is manifestly 
of a contrary nature to what is often popu- 
larly called the new regionalism in litera- 
ture which is little more than ‘‘the infat. 
uation of the regionalists for their land and 
folk.’ Manifestly they are not really 
regionalists and such regionalism is in 
reality a sort of sentimental romanticism 
for the local area or for the historical 
period. No matter how much there is of 
this sort of thing or how real or how pro- 
ductive of certain results, it is not scien- 
tific regionalism. The significance of the 
local area or culture in regionalism is 
found in its contribution through delimit- 
able phenomena and interrelated study 
to the larger study of society and cultures. 
Regionalism involves the local; but much 
more. It involves the past but not merely 
the past. The local becomes media for 
the understanding and characterization of 
the universal. The past becomes material 
for the study of the present and the future. 
Thus regionalism is of the essence of a 
group composite which gives both expla- 
nation and power to the whole social fabric 
as well as to the separate regional units. 

Or regionalism might be conceived asa 
cultural specialization within geographi- 
cal and cultural bounds in an age which 
continuously demands wider contacts and 
standardized activities; or it may be a way 
of quality in a quantity world. Or again, 
if we use an analogy in genetics, the dis- 
tinction between the local or sectional 
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and the regional might be made by liken- 
ing sectionalism to cultural inbreeding 
while regionalism is clearly cultural line 
breeding. In the one case only the local 
viewpoint, contacts, materials, and re- 
sources are utilized, while in the other 
local resources are utilized with reference 
to all other possible materials; and, if 
matters of social policy are involved, local 
resources are utilized and developed 
through skills made available through 
outside cooperation and cross fertilization 
of ideas. Sectionalism inbreeds to stagna- 
tion by ignoring time, technology, and 
collaboration; regionalism develops new 
strength from old power through progres- 
sive line breeding of new cultures, built 
upon the old. 

Nevertheless, it must be clear, of course, 
that the local constitutes the basic sub- 
stance of the region, including the whole 
network of social units and interactions. 
From the viewpoint of human society, 
therefore, the region is an extension of the 
folk with its varied definitions and inter- 
pretations set forth in some detail below. 
Thus Mary Austin’s concept of the folk 
is part and parcel of the basic materials of 
regional social phenomena. ‘“‘To be 
shaped in mind and social reaction,’’ she 
says, ‘‘and to some extent in character, 
and so finally in expression, by one given 
environment, that is to be folk.’’ This, 
after all, is not so far from Professor Gid- 
dings’ more formal statement that ‘‘the 
basis of organization of a great regional 
political group is usually a considerable 
population of one racial variety, with a 
common language and certain common 
traditions, and oftentimes regional groups 
without much evolution of town life."’ 

The study of regions, therefore, as a 
special aspect of the scientific study of 
human society is quite different from the 
regionalism most commonly discussed. 
In the first place, the region for social 
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study is not the region determined by 
technological boundaries or by physical or 
social incidence. It is not merely the 
political regionalism, or industrial region- 
alism, or economic regionalism, or the 
regionalism of suburban areas or metro- 
politan districts or ecological divisions. 
Nor is it merely the technological area of 
agriculture, soil, climate, or general 
physiographic characterization, nor an 
area characterized only by ethnological, 
topographical or geological bounds. It is 
not the region of the botanist, the biolo- 
gist, the entomologist, the geologist, 
and the geographer. All of these factors 
may be involved from time to time in 
varying ratios and ways, but they are not 
the main conditioning factors of regional 
society. Climate, rivers, mountains, and 
other physical boundaries often affect the 
region, but they do not directly determine 
the social unit. The late Professor Bur- 
gess, dean of American political scientists, 
was wont to emphasize the importance of 
the societal region by insisting that a 
river should never be made a boundary for 
a nation or people; rather the mountain or 
hill country should be the line because the 
evolution of a society was determined by 
the kindred interests and industry of 
groups separated by natural boundaries. 
This has recently been illustrated vividly 
by Professor Shotwell’s studies of certain 
European frontier folk societies where state 
organization is superimposed upon the folk 
society. It was illustrated by Professor 
Giddings in his reference to tribal groups 
that overran Gaul, Spain, Britain, and 
many other regional groups composed of 
separate units. Thus, he says ‘‘for a long 
time these regional groups which were 
developing into political life survived as 
organizations having a good many of the 
characteristics of tribal society, and it was 
by the consolidation of such confedera- 
tions of people, once in tribal organiza- 
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tion, that the kingdoms which played a 
part in ancient society were presumably 
formed just as they have played a part in 
the organization of those political entities 
which are the great modern national 
states.”" 

Many other illustrations are available. 
Mukerjee’s ‘regional balance of man”’ is a 
different sort of concept of the theoretical 
social region. The point of emphasis 
here is that the region as a unit of social 
study is a social product comprehending 
units of folk society and itself a pro- 
cessive unit in the formation of larger 
societies. The region may include tech- 
nological areas or smaller formal groups 
or even political subdivisions such as 
the state in the United States or tribal 
confederations in the process of integrat- 
ing into a larger national society. Thus, 
the region is smaller than ‘“‘society’’ yet is 
definitive of society. It is characterized 
by the joint indices of geography and cul- 
ture and derives its definitive traits through 
action and behavior processes and social 
patterns rather than through technologi- 
cal functions or areas. Even though a 
social region should coincide largely 
with a technological one, as in the case 
of a textile or mining or political region, 
it is important to emphasize the fundamen- 
tal distinctions between the formal region- 
alism measured through technical proc- 
esses at the top and the social or folk 
regionalism characterized and conditioned 
by the social processes at the bottom. 
These distinctions are equally important 
for the theoretical study of society as em- 
phasized here, or for the descriptive and 
““practical’’ study of contemporary socie- 
ties, or for the utilization of such study 
for social planning. 


Ill 


We have referred to folk societies as 
contributing to the region. In the same 
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way in which the region is an elemental 
unit in the study of larger societies, folk 
societies are elemental units in the study of 
the region, regional groups in turn consti- 
tuting folk societies in proportion as they 
are in transitional stages in the process of 
forming formal organized societies. Thus 
regionalism is at once an extension of 
smaller units of folk society and a sub- 
division of the larger folk society which 
characterizes all transitional periods of 
social organization and readjustment, 
In a previous paper we have attempted to 
characterize the folk society. Like re- 
gionalism, it is not limited to technical, 
local, ethnological, literary, or artistic 
characterization, nor to primitive and 
unlettered peoples. On the contrary, folk 
society is definitive of all transitional soci- 
eties and of all those social processes and 
products which are extra-organizational 
and extra-technological. This is true of 
the changing cultures of China and India 
and Russia, and it was true of the post-war 
culture of the Southern United States after 
the dissolution of the formal organization 
of the Confederate States of America. 
The folk society is equally all-powerful in 
the social processes whereby primitive 
man becomes civilized or in current civili- 
zation where Negro society in the United 
States is manifestly transitional and extra- 
white man-organizational to the extent 
that the folk society and not the civil or 
state society is the powerful and realistic 
one in the present processes of social 
evolution. 

The nature of the folk society may be 
illustrated further by characterizing it as 
comparative society which includes what 
Professor Giddings has termed minor folk 
societies. Thus we have pointed out that 
folk sociology as a special aspect of general 
sociology consists in the scientific study of 
comparative society in which comparative 
folk societies are natural units of study just 
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as primitive societies and ethnic groups 
are natural units in the study of social 
evolution and cultural sociology. The 
Silesians, still being dominated by the old 
folkways and standards although long 
since transferred from the formal Austrian 
society to the formal Czechoslovakian 
society, provide an example of both a unit 
of folk society and of the dominance of the 
folk society Over organizational society. 
The collection of data describing hundreds 
of other similar societies affords an unus- 
ually fertile field for social study. 

The folk society may again be illustrated 
by Professor Giddings’ distinction between 
stateways and folkways, as presented in 
his article in the present issue of Social 
} Forces and in other places. Thus ‘‘folk- 
ways grow up unconsciously. They 
grow up irregularly. They sprawl this 
way and that way. They are never con- 
ventional in their origin. They tend to 
become conventional in their performance 
and in their requirements. On the other 
hand, the state is necessarily conscious 
and formal from the first.’ Professor 
Giddings maintained that the equilibrium 
which is worked out and maintained be- 
tween folkways and stateways is “‘seem- 
ingly the definitive trait of normal 
society.’’ Thesenotes, however, are predi- 
cated on the premise that the folk society 
itself, as the normal transitional, extra- 
organizational, and non-technological so- 
cial process, is the definitive, comparative 
society through which all society may be 
analyzed and characterized. The test of 
this again will be found in its application 
to the study of actual social phenomena 
as well as of the past records of phe- 
nomena; to modern transitional society 
as well as to early recorded societies; to 
societies anywhere, far or near, large or 
small; in the United States of America or 
in India or the uttermost parts of the 
world. 
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In addition to the values of the study of 
folk societies for making analysis and com- 
parison, for general portraiture and de- 
scriptive science, and for the measurement 
of changing social processes, there are 
specific values relating to procedure and 
methodology. Commenting on the folk 
background studies at the University of 
North Carolina, Floyd N. House inter- 
preted such studies as evidence ‘‘that it is 
necessary to have a systematic knowledge 
of the cultural background on which the 
social drama is played in any given society, 
before the more general concepts and hy- 
potheses of social theory can be adequately 
applied or tested in their application to 
that society. This idea is a suggestive 
one, to say the least, and if valid, it ought 
apparently to have the same applicability 
in the task of theoretic research with 
materials separated in historic time, that 
it has in the study of coexistent but cul- 
turally heterogeneous social situations. 
The essential problem in either case is 
that of detecting and if possible measuring 
uniformities in the presence of differences. 
It is possible that professional historians 
and sociologists, economists, and political 
scientists may be able to céoperate in the 
future more effectively than they have 
done in the past, by the light of this dis- 
tinction between the study of background 
and the study of universal forces and 
processes.’ 

We have previously pointed out the 
possible significance of the study of 
regional and folk society in the hypothesis 
that ample analyses of folk-backgrounds 
will help to discover certain social con- 
stants and factors involved in what we 
may Call social prepotency or persistency and 
continuity in the power of transmitting 
biological and cultural qualities from one 
generation to another. That is, we wish 
to know not only what society is and has 
been, what it does and what it has done, 
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but also what it is capable of doing. We 
need to know what its control of evolution 
and development may be in the total time, 
space, and relational situations available 
to it in the future, as well as what its cur- 
rent capacity is for knowing how to bring 
about the maximum of its conditional 
and relational possibilities. Objective 
analyses and measurements of this social 
prepotency must of course be conditioned 
by standards of value specifically applied 
or yet to be devised. But the fact remains 
that analyses are needed which will direct 
social science toward the measurement of 
that prepotency which will enable society 
to reproduce itself in each succeeding gen- 
eration with more and more of the ‘‘nor- 
mal,’’ ‘‘strong,’’ and ‘‘good,"’ and less and 
less of the ‘‘abnormal,’’ ‘‘weak,’’ and 
““bad,”’ utilizing, of course, scientific 
analyses of these terms themselves. In 
the search for such analyses this hypothe- 
sis is that the study of folk-backgrounds 
and the measurement of ‘folk values’’ will 
constitute an important stage from which 
may come discovery of both fact and 
method. Is the folk-life an epoch in the 
development of society analogous to the 
biological backgrounds upon which 
human longevity and achievement are 
being developed in the individual? It has 
not been long since it was being freely pre- 
dicted that the modern rush of civilization 
would soon cut down the span of man’s 
life through so much of the artificial pres- 
sures and processes; as a matter of fact it is 
now estimated that ten years have been 
added to the average life span within the 
past few years and the span is still increas- 
ing. Medicine and biology, through 
animal experimentation and through physi- 
ological research, and utilizing knowl- 
edge of ‘“‘natural’’ laws and processes, 
have been able to follow the ‘‘natural’’ 
to the degree required and have built upon 
them effective adaptations. Can social 
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research through the understanding of 
folk backgrounds go back and find certain 
fundamental essentials and constants upon 
which it can build as effective adaptations 
in society as a whole? The folk-back. 
ground studies offer at least a rich field as 
yet unexplored, and the fact that the 
ethnologists have made such valuable be. 
ginnings in the general field of culture is 
indicative of what may be done here, 


IV 


Exploration with a view to listing typi- 
cal minor folk societies in various cultures 
and geographical areas naturally empha- 
sizes the need for comprehensive study of 
these folk societies for the purpose of de- 
termining the nature of the social proc- 
esses which we have characterized a 
definitive. There is needed a great body 
of descriptive data to comprise the neces- 
sary materials for scientific study and pre- 
liminary portraiture. These materials in 
contrast to the old method of collecting iso- 
lated data from many different folk soci- 
eties should be gathered and organized 
exhaustively within each unit of study. 
The body of materials thus gathered again 
emphasizes the need of comprehensive and 
exhaustive study of selected regions or 
larger cultural societies, first steps for the 
study of which would again consist of 
gathering descriptive materials for the 
purpose of preliminary analysis and por- 
traiture. In general, such exhaustive 
studies of particular regions should include 
both for comprehensiveness, comparison, 
and the study of larger folk societies, 
regions in such societies as the United 
States or other North American areas; 
a region in South America; another in 
formative present-day Europe, another 
in Russia, another in China, another in 
England, and perhaps another in changing 
Africa or other more primitive current-day 
societies. Such scientific study would 
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have the twofold objective, previously 
mentioned, of interesting descriptive por- 
traiture and practical utilization of the 
scientific results attained and the theoret- 
ical study of society as a major emphasis. 
And such study would comprehend every 
aspect of the regional societies studied and 
would bring to bear the joint effort of all 
the social sciences available. 

Considerable preliminary exploration 
and experimentation have been made at 
the University of North Carolina with a 
view to undertaking such study of the 
southern region of the United States. 
There are a number of practical considera- 
tions in favor of such a project. The 
logical development of the program of 
social science and social practice at the 
University of North Carolina, first prima- 
rily centered within state bounds and later 
extended to regional efforts, justified rea- 
sonable expectations for resources, person- 
nel, and practical technique. The south- 
ern region, including special concentration 
of states and sub-regions, affords a natural 
laboratory for social research and study. 
Moreover, in many ways the southern 
region comprehends rare materials and 
affords unusual facilities for the scientific 
study of folk society and of changing 
social processes. In the first place, there 
are historical and ethnological back- 
grounds rich in materials for scientific 
study. There was a frontier and pioneer 
South almost continuous from the begin- 
ning. There was an old South featuring a 
distinctive culture that is no more and a 
new South rich in the descriptive materials 
for the study of social change. Even the 
folkways within the stateways of the 
southern region are susceptible to charac- 
terization and for focusing upon the whole 
regional society. After the War Between 
the States, there was a folk society for 
both white and black, which transcended 
all state and national form and reflected 
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frustration and defeat, conflict and pathol- 
ogy far beyond the usual comprehension 
of scholar or publicist. It is very likely 
that such society included besides all the 
basic elements that go into the making of 
a modern society being wrought out 
through social change and transition, and 
perhaps it afforded the perfect example of 
a folk society in that this region, although 
conquered and outwardly dominated by 
organized stateways and state forces, 
nevertheless had its culture and its future 
patterns largely conditioned by a folk 
society which was naturally organic and 
overpoweringly masterful. The southern 
region also affords admirable facilities for 
the study of folk society through the 
Negro cultures, there including the usual 
folklore, folk song, and more primitive 
folkways, as well as the remarkable transi- 
tional Negro societies now in the process 
of social evolution. The region affords 
other excellent folk backgrounds in moun- 
tain groups, mill village societies, as well 
as units of the old culture, such as those 
obtaining around Charleston, Savannah, 
New Orleans, and the Southwest. 

The South affords excellent opportunity 
for the illustration of contrast between 
regional folk society and states or sections. 
Thus, the southern Piedmont region might 
afford two examples reflecting different 
types of folk societies. One would be 
the Piedmont mountain section comprising 
parts of Tennessee, Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, and North Carolina, for instance; in 
which the groups living in these areas of 
these several states would show a far more 
homogeneous society than all of the people 
of any one of these states. This is a re- 
gional folk society, in which the primary 
characterizations are found in the combi- 
nation of geography, tradition, and simple 
social patterns. On the other hand, there 
is what is called the Piedmont Textile 
South, which reflects a different sort of 
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folk society in the making, but whose 
characterization for the present will be 
found in the sub-units of mill villages. 
That is, within the region extending in a 
narrow strip from Virginia down through 
the Carolinas and Georgia there are sub- 
units of folk societies with a distinctive 
folk culture being developed in coinci- 
dence and because of the physical condi- 
tions determined by a concentrated manu- 
facturing. Here again the industrial 
regionalism known to the commercial 
world is quite different from the folk 
regionalism with its conflict processes 
being developed around the mill village 
pattern, in which the ultimate transitional 
society will be initiated by the folk con- 
flict there, and the ultimate development 
of the society will be conditioned by the 
transitional folk society. ‘There are many 
other oportunities in the southern region 
for gathering of materials of scientific 
study: in the changing economic order, in 
the changing demands for the utilization 
of lands, in the development of educational 
institutions, in the rich political life and 
institutions of the old South and the new; 
and in the impact of outside cultures upon 
the people within the region, and espe- 
cially in the rich variety of sub-regions of 
soil, climate, topography contributing to 
the laboratory for demography. 

And there is the opportunity to contrast 
the old southern section comprised by the 
formal, organized confederate states of 
America with the new southern regional 
development with all of its varying sub- 
regions and its gradual division into a 
southeastern and southwestern group of 
regions and units. 

There is, moreover, the same opportu- 
nity in the study of the southern states as 
may be found in the study of any other 
section of the United States to analyze and 
appraise the regional contributions to 
American civilization, both as reflected in 


the past and present and as contemplating 
the projection into the future. Likewise, 
the relation of such regional social study 
to social planning is a more or less stand- 
ard and constant quality. In An American 
Epoch 1 have ventured to point out that 
“The first third of the twentieth century 
revealed pictures of this paradoxical, 
rapidly developing, eager and puzzled 
South taking stock of itself and its rdle in 
the changing Nation. .... What neither 
the Nation nor the South seemed to com- 
prehend in a practical way was the simple 
fact that the key to the whole situation 
was found in the fact that it was all a 
normal problem of social culture, essen- 
tially an American problem, and seconda- 
rily a southern problem.’’ In discussing 
this conclusion in the Yale Review Professor 
Ulrich Phillips points out that we might 
have said—'‘Further that it was and isa 
phase of world experience, and have some- 
what improved his interpretation by 
drawing analogies from other lands and 
intermingled races. At least he sees 
pretty clearly, as another pen has put it, 
the social process, the perpetual conflict 
and the continuous peace-making ‘between 
the demands of the past and those of the 
present, between the needs of form and 
those of growth.’”’ 

These notes illustrate the recent explora- 
tion and experimental social research into 
the regional situation as centered in the 
Institute for Research in Social Science, 
although the pioneering steps particularly 
in local state studies and in county govern- 
ment were inaugurated a decade earlier by 
Professor E. C. Branson in his Department 
of Rural-Social Economics and were stimu- 
lated by the applied work of the Extension 
Division and the University program of 
service to the state. Other studies had 
been made in the fields of history, govern- 
ment, and economics. The Institute for 
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its Board of Directors representatives of 
the social sciences, was established in 
1924 as a culmination of the rapid develop- 
ment of the social sciences at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina from 1920, and was 
made possible by a grant from the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, subse- 
quently reinforced by a similar grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation. Quantita- 
tively, growing out of the Institute for 
Research in Social Science and the work 
of its staff members, thirty-eight volumes 
have been published with an aggregate 
distribution of approximately 60,000 
copies. 

Four types of studies in the southern re- 
gional group may be listed here as illustra- 
tions of regional and folk portraiture, 
as materials for social science, and as 
illustrating the development of method- 
ology and personnel in social research 
within a given area. The first of these 
has to do with studies of folk culture 
which emphasize primarily the more 
primitive and elementary elements of 
society. From these studies come mate- 
rials and methods which throw light upon 
social capacities, racial capacities, the de- 
velopment of culture patterns and areas. 


Samplings for these notes are taken from our south- 
ern regional studies. Milton Metfessel’s Phonophotog- 
raphy in Folk Music, a codpetative effort between 
psychologists and sociologists, through an exhaustive 
analysis involving more than sixty thousand compu- 
tations, throws much light on the mooted question 
and qualities of folk music of modern, cultured 
peoples. Guy B. Johnson's Folk Culture on St. Helena 
Island and other studies throw new light upon the 
relation of the Negro spirituals to old New England 
and southern church hymns, and in showing that the 
Gulla language commonly assumed to be of foreign 
imprint to be primarily English throws considerable 
new light upon the Negro’s patterns of adaptation. 
Newbell N. Puckett’s Folk Beliefs of the Southern Negro 
provides similar fundamental materials for the com- 
parison of Negro and white cultures and for the study 
of adaptation. Other portraitures which enrich the 
social materials for the study of cultures are found 
in T. J. Woofter’s Black Yeomanry: Life on St. Helena 
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Island, Guion Griffis Johnson's Social History of the Sea 
Islands, Guy B. Johnson's John Henry: Tracking Down 
@ Negro Legend, Mary Grissom's The Negro Sings a New 
Heaven, Howard W. Odum’s Rainbow Round My Shoul- 
der, Wings on My Feet, Cold Blue Moon, Howard W. 
Odum and Guy B. Johnson's The Negro and His Songs 
and Negro Workaday Songs, and other studies of moun- 
tain folk song and culture now under way. Other 
studies illustrating this type of material of science may 
be found in Lee M. Brooks’ *“The New Mobility and 
the Coastal Islands," and Rupert Vance’s *“The Con- 
cept of the Region."’ 


The second type of regional portraiture 
is concerned more nearly with materials 
for the study of that sort of folk society 
which, comprehending the whole cultural 
life of the region, reflects the peculiar civi- 
lization which still transcends the state- 
ways of government. To use again an 
illustration from the southern region, the 
folk society following the Civil War was 
more powerful and effective than the com- 
bined bayonets and governmental routine 
of the whole nation. The study of such a 
society has been illuminating not only to 
sociologists and historians but to political 
scientists, and provides much data for the 
scientific study of democratic government. 
It is generally admitted by the historians 
that scientific study of such folk society 
would have avoided many blunders both 
North and South. It is possible to study in 
that region four generations of Americans 
whose changing cultures provided the 
most dramatic episodes in the American 
scene and comprehended every known ele- 
ment in the architecture of modern civili- 
zation. Manifestly; this was not merely a 
local problem but one of national impor- 
tance, which could be attacked through 
regional analysis. Manifestly, also, such 
portraiture suggests many other illustra- 
tions from other regions. 


Samplings from southern regional studies of this 
sort include Rupert B. Vance's Human Factors in Cotton 
Culture and Human Geography of the Americau South, 
Broadus Mitchell's William Gregg: Factory Master of 
the Old South, Howard W. Odum's An American Epoch: 
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Southern Portraiture in the National Picture and Southern 
Pioneers in Social Interpretation, F. M. Green's Con- 
stitutional Development in the South Atlantic States, 1776- 
1860, Guion Griffis Johnson's Social History of North 
Carolina, William S. Jenkins’ Political Theories of the 
Slave Holder, Julia C. Spruill’s Changing Attitude 
toward Women in the South. 


The third type of regional portraiture is 
concerned more nearly with materials for 
the study of practical social problems of 
economic or social policy, or of social 
planning, whether of local or national 
import. To illustrate from the several 
regions, a spot map of the United 
States showing the number of mil- 
lionaires per million inhabitants, the 
ratio of individuals paying income tax, 
the per capita wealth, the concentration 
of surplus wealth, the functional distribu- 
tion of taxes for various governmental 
puposes, the amount of educational and 
philanthropical endowment and other 
such data very closely gives materials and 
methods for the study of national problems 
of distinctive value. On the other hand, 


they are of peculiar value in the study of 
state and regional situations. Manifestly, 
too, the region sometimes transcends state 
and sectional boundaries and affords 
valuable portraiture for the social analysis 
of the American scene. 


Samplings from the local southern studies include 
Clarence Heer’s Wages and Income in the South, J. J. 
Rhyne’s Some Southern Cotton Mill Workers and Their 
Villages, Claudius Murchison’s King Cotton Is Sick, 
Harriet L. Herring's Welfare Work in Mill Villages, 
George Mitchell's Labor Unionism in the South, T. J. 
Woofter'’s The Plight of Cigarette Tobacco, J. F. Steiner 
and Roy M. Brown's North Carolina Chain Gang, Paul 
W. Wager’s County Government in North Carolina, C. K. 
Brown's State Movement in Railroad Development and The 
State Highway System of North Carolina, Roy M. Brown's 
Public Poor Relief in North Carolina, H. C. Brearley's 
Homicide in South Carolina. 


A fourth type of regional effort has 
tended to emphasize codperative, method- 
ological, and theoretical studies, partly 
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incidental to the regional portraiture of 
the special studies and partly as an objec. 
tive in the development of social science, 
social research, and personnel within the 
given region. An illustration of codpera- 
tive effort is that in which the Social 
Science Research Council codperated in 
making possible a two-year study of St, 
Helena Island. The three published stud- 
ies, Black Yeomanry, Social History of the 
Sea Islands, and Folk Culture on St. Helena 
Island, already listed, resulted from coép- 
erative study—anthropological, economic, 
historical, psychological, sociological, 
The field work was done by representatives 
of Harvard, Columbia, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, together with cer- 
tain specialists from state departments, 
in addition to the staff from the University 
of North Carolina. 

The development of more critical analy- 
ses, better methods of research, practical 
avenues for presenting results and for 
increasing resources are all important 
problems in such regional study. Efforts 
toward these objectives included early 
round tables by visiting specialists, such 
as Charles E. Merriam, Clark Wissler, 
Ulrich B. Phillips, Walton Hale Hamilton, 
and the series of regional conferences on 
teaching and research in the social] sciences. 
A first regional conference on local govern- 
ment was held in 1920, and the Institute 
has had the codperation of the Southern 
Regional Committee of the Social Science 
Research Council, and has attempted to 
coéperate with this committee and with 
the Virginia Institute for Research inthe 
Social Sciences and other groups. 


Publications illustrating this type of effort include: 
Social Forces with its several types of approach; Odum 
and Jocher’s Introduction to Social Research, emphasizing 
the regional approach as well as the technical ap- 
proach of economics, sociology, history, anthropol- 
ogy, psychology, philosophy, and the statistical, ¢x- 
perimental, case, survey, and historical methods; Ernest 
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R.Groves’ Marriage for College Men and W omen and Intro- 
duction to Mental Hygiene; and coéperation with the 
North Carolina Social Study Series in the bringing out 
of such volumes as Franklin H. Giddings’ The Scientific 
Study of Human Society, Sydnor Walker's Social Work 
and the Training of Social Workers, Hugh Carter's 
Social Theories of L. T. Hobhouse, H. H. Lou's Juvenile 
Cour's in the United States, C. C. North's Social Differ- 
entiation, E. C. Branson's Farm Life Abroad, Sanford 
Winston's I/literacy in the United States, K.D. Hat's 
Social Laws. 


For practical purposes of planning, 
financing, and research the studies for the 
next ten-year program of regional social 
study and practice for the Institute for 
Research in Social Science have been pro- 
jected under eight divisions. Naturally, 
there is some overlapping and consider- 
able intertwining of the special subdivi- 
sions, the list of studies from which re- 
searches are to be chosen including more 
than 200 units, and the extent of future 
researches depending upon resources and 
facilities which may be made available. 
The eight groups are: social, political, 
economic, and legal aspects of govern- 
ment; agriculture and rural organization; 
social-industrial relations; crime and crim- 
inal justice; racial groups; special social 
and educational institutions; historical 
and cultural backgrounds and demography; 
coéperative and theoretical studies. 





The article by Franklin H. Giddings appearing in this 
issue is one of several papers left by Professor Giddings. 
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Within each of these subdivisions individ- 
ual projects are selected with the follow- 
ing considerations in view: With the ex- 
ception of the theoretical and codperative 
studies, problems are selected within the 
state and regional field but also with a 
view to generic interest and value to 
social science anywhere. They are 
selected also with a view to long-time 
periods of research but capable of sub- 
dividing into units which are susceptible 
to shorter-time completion. They are 
selected also with a view to available 
materials and resources, available per- 
sonnel, and practicability of successful 
completion. Included in the theoretical 
and codperative studies should be by all 
means units of regional and folk study in 
other parts of the United States, in Canada, 
Mexico, South America, as well as studies 
of transitional society in a number of 
European and other non-American groups, 
such as India, Russia, China. And the 
procedure should continue the general 
methodology employed during the last 
ten years with as much of refinement of 
method and critical analysis as possible, 
to which should be added as much expert 
advisory and coéperative assistance from 
outside the region as may be available and 
practicable. 


It is not, however, a part of his forthcoming book on 


Civilization and Society. 
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KEEPING UP WITH CULTURE IN TEXAS AND THE 
SOUTHWEST 


JOSEPH MARTIN DAWSON 


Waco, Texas 


RTISTS and social anthropologists 
have long recognized the distinct 
culture of the Southwest. That 

average Texans also are becoming widely, 
if yet vaguely, conscious of this culture 
may be inferred from the lively dicussion 
of the subject which rather recently 
breezed through the State. For years the 
Texas Folk-Lore Society, through the 
leadership of John A. Lomax and J. Frank 
Dobie, along with other organizations 
like The Texas Poetry Society, has been 
emphasizing the reality of the unique cul- 
ture of the Southwest—the turn of idiom, 
history, tradition, flavor of soil which are 
highly individual. Some creditable pub- 
lications, monthlies and quarterlies, de- 
voted to regional culture have sprung up, 
and a group of zealous men and women 
has become identified with the movement. 
But when one of this number wrote for one 
of their publications dedicated to indigen- 
ous art a critical evaluation of culture in 
Texas, the editor of the Dallas News be- 
came annoyed and expressed his weariness 
under the caption, ‘‘Worrying About 
Texas Culture of No Use.”’ 

This was quite amazing since this news- 
paper has for its slogan ‘‘Economic devel- 
opment for the sake of culture,’’ and at 
great cost to itself has rejected comic 
strips, cartoons, humor, features and news 
photographs supplied by national syndi- 
Cates in its preference for those locally pro- 
duced, and has fostered, as perhaps no 
other newspaper the arts in Texas. But in 
spite of its policies it exclaimed 
editorially: 

“*Keyserling thinks we will have a culture in two 
or three hundred years. That being the case, why 


hurry? Culture, like college traditions and whiskers, 
usually shows up after so long a time 

have a culture some day. It makes but little differ. 
ence whether the Texas label is on the culture that we 
accustom ourselves to The idea that an artist 
is a person innately superior to a surgeon or a philan- 
thropist or home builder is popular with two classes 
of people. One of these contains some of the artists 
themselves, and the other is made up of those who 
mistake sycophancy for taste." 


Whereupon the writer of the article in 
question, J. P. Simmons, who significantly 
belongs to the faculty of Texas’ oldest 
institution of higher learning, Baylor Uni- 
versity, which was chartered by the Lone 
Star Republic, answered in some heat: 


“Your commentator seems to visualize a rather 
highly specialized parlor performance by a sopho- 
moric professor, mellifluously lisping ‘culchuah’ to a 
group of slightly gasping ladies. My use of the term 
culture I presumed would be quite well understood 
without definition by readers born previous to the 
late war when in its German form of Kultur it became 
well known to all readers, even of newspapers. Cul- 
ture, I was endeavoring to maintain, is a natural out- 
growth of any indigenous life lived genuinely and 
sincerely by a people and expressed as art by those 
wise and understanding few whom we call artists, 
in the highest sense of the term.”’ 


With the confusion of terms cleared up, 
however, the miniature discussion grew 
into a whirlwind upon the provocative 
publication in the hoary Aflantic of Count 
Hermann Keyserling’s Genius Loci, in 
which he characterized the culture of 
Texas in particular. The fact that Keyser- 
ling added to his vast researches, impress- 
ionistic observations gleaned from a rail- 
way trip from Texarkana to El Paso, a 
distance of a thousand miles, which in- 
cluded a stop-over in Dallas, increased the 
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interest of Texans in his estimate. And 
what was his appraisement: 


“Take, for instance, Dallas, Texas. This part of 
America may be called the youngest part, because it 
began to thrive on this side, so to speak, of the dis- 
covery of the value of oil. It began to thrive after 
the crazes for sky scrapers, apartment houses, more 
speed, and so forth, had blown over—at any rate as 
the storms they had originally been. On the other 
hand there was still lingering in the air the romance 
of the cowboy and prarie and close by lay the ancient 
culture of Mexico. This cooperation of different 
causes and traditions might easily have created a 
mixtum compositum of the most interesting kind. Asa 
matter of fact, there is even today, at Dallas, a per- 
fectly delightful genius loci. On the material plane, 
the interests of oil, of course, predominate, but private 
life has already developed a charm quite in harmony 
with the lovely country. One notices in the souls of 
the residents something of the wide sweep of the 
prairie, the beginnings of an innate taste concerning 
things visible, such as one meets with, as a matter of 
course, in every Italian; and a vital exurberance attrib- 
utable in equal parts, I should say, to the generosity 
of the southern sun and to the prospects of prosperity 
due to the cooperation of man and earth. I should 
greatly wonder if after a few centuries, Texas did not 
develop a very delightful original culture—all the 
more so as this state includes the wonders of the 
desert, wooded hill lands, and the prairie, and all this 
under the spell of Mexico’s ancient cultural spirit."’ 


Grateful as the most flaming zealot of 
the regional culture may be for this sweet 
morsel, it turns out to be too much to be 
bolted down at one gulp by anyone, but 
must be looked over carefully and its 
digestible elements masticated piecemeal. 
Still, inaccurate as it is, ‘‘the twaddle of a 
genuinely profound man turned journal- 
ist’’ (as one fault-finder would declare), all 
must admit that it is nevertheless a singu- 
larly comprehensive statement. This fact 
contributes to the gathering whirlwind of 
excitement on the plains of Texas and has 
put “‘Culture’’ in the headlines. 

Controversy rages, first of all, about 
the Count’s assertion that this part of 
America is the youngest, when as a matter 
of history it is the oldest. There, I must 





insist, he has recognized a paradox. For 
while the Indians as cliff-dwellers in New 
Mexico were so anciently in the Southwest 
as to have become extinct long before other 
Indians were known in different parts of the 
United States, and these cliff-dwellers had 
bequeathed much of their culture to the 
surviving Pueblos as seen today in New 
Mexico, the Tejas and their successors in 
Texas left scarcely a trace of any culture. 
The only hint of an exception to this is the 
persistence of a little dwindling band of 
Coushattas and Alabamas in the Big 
Thicket of East Texas. Nor did the Span- 
iards leave anything in Texas worth men- 
tioning. In 1530 Nufiez Cabeza de Vaca, 
the first white man to set foot on this soil, 
crossed the teritory and wrote a diary giv- 
ing an account of his journey, but though 
the Spanish, chiefly through the padres 
did their best to introduce Spanish culture 
into Texas, they signally failed. Aside 
from a few interesting mission relics in 
San Antonio, there is hardly anything that 
abides. It is utterly futile for the fanciful 
to strain after the Spanish tradition by re- 
minding us that the Texas school chil- 
dren must learn about varas because 
the land was originally measured from 
the King of Spain; that they must con- 
stantly pronounce the name of Spanish 
saints and noblemen and Spanish land- 
marks, as San Gabriel, San Marcos, 
Alvarado, Uvalde, Llano Estacado, Amar- 
illo; and they must hear Spanish words in 
colloquial language, such as arroyo, som- 
brero, adios, and hasta manana; for all this 
was quite incidental, and the Spanish 
occupation barely tinged the blending 
motley of Texas life. The Count is a bit 
inconsistent, when, in his emphasis upon 
the youth of Texas, he says the scene is 
under the spell of Mexico’s ancient cul- 
tural spirit. The Anglo-Saxon settlement 
of Texas was involved for a time under the 
weight of that spirit, but speedily threw it 
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off. Since then Texas has experienced 
little influence from Mexico. Indeed 
peons, most of them ‘‘wetbacks’’ who swim 
the Rio Grande between ports of entry out 
of sight of the border patrol, swarm in 
during the cotton picking season, but they 
are not perceptibly affecting the culture of 
Texas beyond the State’s outermost rim. 
The extent of their influence is in giving a 
certain awareness of tamales, chilli con carne, 
enchiladas, frijoles; in the adoption of a few 
musical tunes and dances in the moon- 
light; in the arousal of a mild curiosity 
concerning the religion of the Virgin and 
their superstitious folklores and in the 
welcome sense of relief afforded by cheap 
labor for the ranches, hoiues, cotton fields, 
and railroad right-of-ways. These lithe- 
figured little men in their big hats and 
patient women in their black mantillas, 
with their numerous progeny crowding 
into hovels, have not amalgamated with 
Texans to any appreciable degree, and their 
humble tools and arts are negligible. 
Keyserling, therefore, is correct in saying 
that Texas is youngest. Through the 
decades it has stood all but empty in its 
far-stretching spaces, without any con- 
tinuing culture, and has only in the last 
half century, one would almost affirm 
within the past twenty-five years, become 
the habitat of a thriving people. Has this 
been due to the geographical location, 
which made of it a marginal region, on 
the extreme fringes of civilization, fore- 
doomed to poverty of culture? If so im- 
proved transportation and communication 
together with other notable factors have 
released it from isolation. 

But the Count is in error in thinking 
that Texas prosperity is due to oil. Oil in 
Texas, no doubt has a wonder story, but 
its interests do not predominate. Of three 
major products, cattle, cotton, and oil, 
cotton still leads, Texas raising a third of 
all the cotton grown in the United States. 
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Dorothy Scarborough, among the mog 
authentic of Texas novelists, in her efforts 
to interpret whatever culture Texas has 
evolved, has shown true insight in her 
choice of cotton as the motif. Cotton not 
only keeps Central and East Texas, but has 
swallowed up the ranches of West Texas 
and overspread the whole imperial state, 
It has developed a definite mode of life 
consisting of an organization of activities 
and attitudes which have grown up about 
the cultivation of the plant. It prescribes 
the cycle of activities according to the 
planting, tilling, gathering and market. 
ing; it regulates attendance upon school 
and church; it induces a high birth rate to 
supply hands; it furnishes a peculiar crop- 
lien system of credit; it limits diet to 
“meat, meal, and molasses’’; its specula- 
tive marketing turns life into uncertainty, 
and affects its industrial slaves in countless 
non-material ways. 

Close beside cotton must be placed the 
older culture of the ranges. It was into 
Texas that the horse upon arriving in 
America first came. It was in Texas that 
the cattle industry had its first great 
development and then swept onward to 
ward the Northwest. No part of Texas 
life has been treated so extensively and 
none has been portrayed with such lack of 
fidelity. If the stuff that sputters in the 
wood pulps or thrills in Zane Grey’s narta- 
tives reveals the ranch life, then we cty 
with Falstaff, “‘God pity the wicked.” 
There have been those who could show us 
that life—Andy Adams, Charles A. Siringo, 
Larry Chittenden, some before them and 
some after them. Count Keyserling 
rightly calls that life romantic. Every 
item in its material culture had a far-reach- 
ing effect upon human life—the saddle, 
the sixshooter, the branding iron, and the 
wire fence. Some have proclaimed that 
civilization really began in Texas with the 
barbed wire fence! It did more for prog: 
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ress and order than all other things com- 
bined, for at once it discouraged thievery, 
broke up the market trails, brought in the 
railroads, introduced better grades, cheap- 
ened production, induced local packeries 
set up the stock-men farmers, who built 
homes, schools, churches, and court- 
houses. If only the poor German iron 
worker who, away in 1862, in order to pro- 
tect his orchard from the town cows, 
twisted two strands of smooth wire to- 
gether and inserted sharp nails between 
could come back to Texas! Perhaps he 
would feel amply compensated for having 
been mobbed by outraged neighbors who 
saw their cows come home with bleeding 
hides and their boys with torn trousers! 

It was the ranch life which exhibited 
most strongly the exuberance of spirit 
which Keyserling attributes to Texas. 
Some geographers assign a low climatic 
energy to some of the region, and those 
anthropologists who identify climatic 
energy and civilization think there is little 
hope for Texas. Contrasting Texas and 
Oklahoma with Colorado and California, 
and regarding the latter as places which 
by reason of climate attract persons of 
ability, Yale’s authority in geography, 
Ellsworth Huntington, after a study of 
Who's Who in America, declares that Texas 
and Oklahoma seem to be places which 
such people avoid as permanent homes, 
even though they may go there for busi- 
ness or pleasure. Ruth Cross, a native 
who wrote a couple of promising novels 
and straightway moved to Connecticut, 
asserts that “‘no Texan can feel that he has 
attained unto Paradise until he has arrived 
in New York,”’ but obviously she does not 
attribute this to climate. O. Henry left 
Texas, but certainly not on account of cli- 
mate. Sidney Lanier came here for cli- 
mate. Huntington elsewhere admits that 
sudden changes account for climatic energy, 
and if he is right in that thesis, then Texas, 
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West Texas in particular; should be enor- 
mously dynamical and should be produc- 
tive of a high stage of culture. On the 
other hand if Huntington is right, the 
Count is wrong in supposing that the 
Texas exuberance is due to the generosity 
of the Southern sun, which according to 
most observers induces languor instead of 
energy. 

Whatever the facts in respect to energy 
in general, something of exuberance of 
speech is revealed in the first Texas novel, 
Mexico versus Texas, ‘by a Texan,’’ pub- 
lished in Philadelphia in 1838. The 
swelling preface to that grand book reads: 
‘Nothing is so well adapted as literature 
to develop the genus of a new country, and 
the struggle of Texas against Mexico 
affords a noble subject for a work of imagi- 
nation in which the utmost powers of descrip- 
tion may be taxed without sinning against 
probability.’" Was this the early stirring 
of an impressive tendency toward exagger- 
ation, sometimes called ‘“Texas brag,’’ for 
which we are justly famed? This exagger- 
ation may be accounted for by ‘‘that pros- 
perity which is due to the codperation of 
man and earth,’’ mentioned by the Count, 
a prosperity that warrants great expecta- 
tions. Texans are wont to say, ‘‘No mat- 
ter how preposterous your exaggeration 
about the State's development today, it 
will be true tomorrow.’’ The immensity 
of the territory, the abundance of raw 
materials, the stimulus to invention, the 
rapidity of recent settlement, have all 
conspired to produce the trait of bigness 
in the Texas manner. 

Perhaps the finished art of drink on the 
border, of which Owen P. White, the first 
white child born in El Paso, has discoursed 
so eloquently, was another expression of 
the exuberance of the region. I am cer- 
tain that this statement by him is wildly 
exuberant: ““The history of Texas shows 
that the grand old men who made the 
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state, and who are now pictured in popular 
biographies as outstanding examples of 
its simple, stalwart, honest American 
manhood were all brawny fellows who 
took their liquor straight and lots of it— 
The weaklings fell by the wayside.”’ 

The Count unwittingly blundered into 
a common error when he prefixed ‘‘South- 
ern’’ to the aforementioned generous 
sunshine which he himself perhaps experi- 
enced in Texas. Texas has never be- 
longed to the South in any sense except 
political, and the last presidential year it 
broke away from the Solid Democratic 
South. Texas is a distinct ecological 
area, markedly different in flora and fauna. 
“The land-staked plains, mesquite thick- 
ets, prickly-pear flats, greasewood deserts, 
Brazos bottoms, Pecos brakes, Mogollon 
mountains—is like no other land on 
earth.”’ It has never been, like the South 
in semi-feudalism, peopled by a race of 
country gentlemen called ‘‘Colonels’’ liv- 
ing in white-columned manor houses who 
entrusted their children to devoted Negro 
““Mammies,’’ except to a very limited ex- 
tent in the Lower Brazos where Mollie E. 
Moore Davis found local color for novels 
which some readers have imagined rep- 
resented Texas. Even the Old South 
settlers were transformed by the rough 
frontier, and no man remained ashamed 
to work with his hands. The State was 
but slightly affected by the Civil War; for 
while many of her young men fought with 
the secessionists, the warfare was far 
removed from her borders, and she con- 
tinued fairly prosperous during the fight- 
ing, owing to the fact the Federal Govern- 
ment never obtained control of the State 
and all the while Mexico invited a profit- 
able market for cotton. After the war 
was over Texas knew little of the problem 
of reconstruction, except the notorious 
regime of Governor E. J. Davis, carpet- 
bagger. The State was rapidly increasing 
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in population and new industries were 
everywhere springing up, so that within 
a dozen years she had passed all the South- 
ern States in population except Kentucky, 
ranked eleventh among the States of the 
Union and stood first among the cotton 
producing states. This pace she has since 
kept, until today she is fifth in population, 
first in crop values, and if for no other 
cause, then from sheer size, first in so 
many other values that it would become 
tedious to enumerate them. 

Meanwhile in very fact there has already 
been, as Keyserling prophesies for the 
future, a Mixtum Compositum in respect to 
culture. The names of the famous three 
hundred who came out with Stephen F. 
Austin’s colony in 1821 are of record and 
their origins may be studied. Prior 
thereto and subsequent to that date un- 
doubtedly many adventurers and question- 
able characters found their way into 
Texas. That most of them were refugees 
from justice, however, is a violent as- 
sumption. There were indeed rugged 
giants like Sam Houston, who possessed 
‘‘characters’’ which gave rise to mythical 
performances, and made the State colorful 
of strange behavior. But there were 
thousands of plain, average men with 
families in quest of permanent homes who 
came, men with a passion for civilization 


,and with definite projects to establish 


culture in the new country. 

An incident of the times may afford some 
insight into the charge that Texas wasa 
rendezvous of thieves, cutthroats and 
scoundrels. The incident has to do with 
“Mrs. Williams’ Lament,”’ an old ballad 
suppressed at the time, but which curi- 
ously enough has lived of. Mrs. Wil- 
liams had paid a convict out of prison and 
married him, and to them had been born 
ason. Williams, her husband, pined for 
Texas, and when his wife refused to ac- 
company him, he took their child and ran 
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away to Texas, feeling assured that the 
woman would follow. His strategy 
worked, only she entered Texas full of re- 
sentment. On the way she heard a sailor 
singing some doggerel which she liked 
very much, because it suggested how she 
might be avenged on Texas. Accordingly 
she hired the sailor to go up and down the 
streets of Austin’s town singing in a dare- 
devilish spirit: 
“The United States, as we understand, 

Took sick and did vomit the dregs of the land, 

Her murderers, bankrupts and rogues you may 


see 
All congregated in San Felipe.” 


It appears that the air afforded other 
kindred spirits a suggestion to lampoon 
those whom they disliked and soon num- 
erous names were receiving mention in the 
verses. Thus: 


“The first of those villains to come to this state 
Was runaway Stephen F. Austin the great. 


He applied to the Spaniards, as we understand, 


From them had permission to settle the land.” 
CHORUS 


“Tis runaway rogue and bankrupt you see 
Came to settle themselves in San Felipe."’ 


This was going too far, so the first fami- 
lies of Texas stripped the sailor of his gar- 
ments, tarred and feathered him and as- 
sisted him to ride out of town on a fence 
rail. ‘‘People were nearer on an equal 
footing in San Felipe,’’ laughed one 
settler, ‘‘than any other place I ever saw, 
for if one man said, ‘You ran away,’ he 
could retort, ‘So did you.’”’ 

But this jocular admission had the flim- 
siest foundation in fact. In proof of it, 
historians have declared that there were 
more college men among the signers of the 
Declaration of Texas Independence in 1836 
than were among the signers of the 
American Declaration of 1776. Jesse Mer- 
cer of Georgia contributed $2500 to send 
some missionaries just out of college to 
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evangelize Texas, and when some one told 
him he was expending his money on ban- 
dits and knaves, he replied that if that were 
so, he would double his subscription to 
meet the greater need. The group of men 
who came did far more than organize 
Baptist churches; they established schools, 
wrote laws, introduced books, and were 
among the foremost promoters of civiliza- 
tion on this frontier. Dr. Martin Reuter, 
the ‘Father of Methodism in Texas,"’ 
upon hearing of the Battle of San Jacinto 
left the presidency of Alleghany College 
to become a missionary in Texas. He was 
the first Methodist minister in the United 
States to receive the honorary degree of 
D.D. 

At least two of the Baptist missionaries 
were from the North; and a third, Thomas 
J. Pilgrim, who organized the first Sunday 
School in Texas in 1829, was a school 
teacher from New York. Hence the lines 
in ‘‘Mrs. Williams’ Lament’’: 


“*Next came the Yankees, appearing so grand, 
Like the frogs of old Pharoah, a curse to the 
land. 
‘Tis rough calculation, but I am sure I'm right, 
Two-thirds of them left their country by 
night."" 


Henry Van Dyke, in his Ode to Texas, 
rehearses the invasion of the settlers out of 
Virginia, Tennessee, the Carolinas, Mis- 
sissippi, and other states of the South. 
There were indeed many from those states. 
In one Texas county, Ellis, till this day 
there is a sayitig to the effect that it is 
unnecessary to ask a stranger where he is 
from, for it may safely be assumed that he 
is ‘‘from Tennessee, Giles County, Pulaski 
postoffice."” Not a few of these immi- 
grants brought the culture of the Old 
South, whose romantic ideals were derived 
from the novels of Sir Walter Scott, albeit 
they were to undergo quick transforma- 
tion in the two-pen log cabins of Texas. 
But it will be remembered concerning the 
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two great emigrations which swept 
through Pennsylvania and Maryland, that 
the first spread out through the Shenan- 
doah Valley and came down by way of 
Tennessee into Texas at last, all the way 
from New England; while the second 
originally poured down the Valley of the 
Ohio through Illinois and Missouri into 
Texas. This latter stream of Yankee 
ideas emptied much into the new land 
which met with scant acceptance at first 
but which has none the less been essen- 
tially wrought into the State's culture. It 
is perhaps this factor which explains why 
Tennessee, Mississippi and Arkansas, 
peopled by the earlier stream, have anti- 
evolution laws, while Texas, influenced 
by the latter stream, has none. This 
stream may have accounted, too, for the 
phenomenon of ultra-liberalism seen in 
W. C. Brann, a native of Illinois, who at 
the close of the last century as editor of 
The Iconoclast at Waco, brought his maga- 
zine to a circulation of 90,000, and along 
with J. D. Shaw, a Methodist minister 
who repudiated a bishopric for the liberal 
platform, achieved a free-thinkers’ organi- 
zation which included a number of Texas 
notables and many farmers and tradesmen. 
Yet the slaying of Brann in a street duel, 
the ensuing death of three others with the 
maiming for life of a fourth, together with 
the perpetuation of a deadly feud, were 
tragedies which indicate how violent was 
the conflict of this radical liberal thought 
with Southern conservatism on social 
subjects. In the end the balance of 
power tended to unite with the conserva- 
tives, and the religious and philosophical 
culture of Texas must be conceded to that 
side, even though Texas is far from being 
like the reactionary states which border 
on its east and northeast. Illiteracy is 
lower, Negro education is far more ad- 
vanced, and in general the culture that is 
forming tends to incorporate more liberal 
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elements. Less sterile than New England, 
less bourgeois than the Middle West, less 
sentimental and literal than the South, 
Texas has vision, freedom, confidence, and 
the creative spirit. 

Can the Southwestern landscape and 
common traditions develop a culture 
recognizable as unique and more satisfying 
and profound than our present imported 
culture and art? This question a Dallas 
review asks yearningly. ‘“The country,” 
answers Mary Austin, ‘‘has every thing 
to offer out of which competent regional 
cultures are built, but I see everywhere 
too much disposition to overlay the tradi- 
tion with complacencies of the present 
hour and to disregard the subleties of the 
scene for imitations of what has been con- 
spicuously praised elsewhere, to feel con- 
fident of an immediate rise of cultural 
response.’’ Stanley Vestal replies con- 
fidently, ‘‘It is already here, rooted farther 
back in time than any other regional cul- 
ture in the United States: it is alive, and 
we may therefore assume that it is satis- 
fying and profound in its effects.’” Albert 
Guerard, sojourning for a time at Leland 
Stanford, looks at us through French eyes: 
“The great cultures of the past did not 
consciously try to be local. If your cul- 
ture is genuine at all, if you live it, if you 
make it your own, it will not be ‘im- 
ported’; it will take root.’’ J. Frank 
Dobie does not know: 

“I only know that if a distinctly Southwestern 
culture is developed it will employ cattle brands and 
not signs of the zodiac to ornament the facades of its 
buildings; that its gardens will be made beautiful by 
native mountain laurel as well as by English boxwood; 
that it will paint with the colors of the Painted Desert 
as well as with the colors of the Aegean; that its biog- 
raphers will have to understand Sam Houston better 
than they understand John Quincy Adams; that its 
actors on the stage will cultivate the drawl of old- 
time Texans rather than the broad a’s of Boston; and 
that the aroma of jasmines and bluebonnets, the 
golden gracility of the retama, the sting of a dry 
norther, the lonely howl of the coyote, and the puls- 
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ad ing silence of places where machines do not murder 
a quietude—such things—will appeal to the senses 
h through the rhythms of its poets.” 

? 
nd § Howard Mumford Jones, an enthusiast, 


once in Texas, recently seeking in North 
Carolina to nurture a Southern culture: “‘I 
think it within the bounds of probability 
to suppose that literature in the South- 
west founded on the traditions there 
should in time be of profound value; and 
what is true of letters is pari pasu true of 
the other arts, and of the art of living it- 





be desired in cultural sociology and 

social anthropology. It has been 
fashionable recently to deny that progress 
has been occurring, to disparage attempts 
at discussing the problem scientifically, 
and to allege that social change cannot be 
subjected to human control. If these 
propositions are sound, they deserve to 
be demonstrated with fuller data and 
sounder reasoning than they have hitherto 
received; if they are false they certainly 
need to be exploded. One or the other of 
these results can be achieved if students in 
these fields can be induced to engage in 
intelligent, dispassionate discussion of the 
facts pertinent to the problem. In order 
to help provoke this needed intellectual 
interaction, the writer presents in the 
following article conclusions supported 
by data in his new text, The Technique of 
Social Progress. He believes that progress 
can be defined objectively, that the fact of 
accelerating social progress can be demon- 
strated verifiably,.and that principles for 
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self."’ Witter Bynner, moved more by 
New Mexico than Texas, believes implic- 
itly in a desert harvest: ‘If we but bring 
water, the desert will bloom.’’ I venture 
humbly to join the symposium: While 
Texas at the present falls full length for 
the technological cvilization being dif- 
fused throughout the whole earth, a fore- 
token of the day’s coming when it will 
cherish its own treasures is found in the 
bluebonnet picture to be seen in almost 
every home. 


SOME SCIENTIFIC CONCLUSIONS ABOUT PROGRESS 
HORNELL HART 
Bryn Mawr College 


controlling social change can be stated 
workably. 


THE DEFINITION OF PROGRESS 


All criteria of progress must ultimately 
be derived from what human beings, on 
the whole and in the long run, desire and 
enjoy. Progress consists in lasting in- 
creases of human enjoyments. But analy- 
sis of actual behavior shows that human en- 
joyments depend upon doing the things for 
which personalities are fitted—in other 
words, upon functioning. From these 
considerations the following definition 
develops: Progress consists in those bio- 
logical and cultural changes which on the 
whole and in the long run release, stimulate, 
facilitate and integrate the purposes of men. 
It is with respect to this definition that 
objectively measurable or otherwise veri- 
fiable social changes have been tested in 
the studies which this article summarizes. 


TECHNOLOGY HAS BEEN PROGRESSING WITH 
ACCELERATING SPEED 


In relation to the material environment, 
evolving human culture has more and 
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more rapidly released, stimulated, and 
facilitated human functioning. Develop- 
ments in tools, which can be traced 
through a period of over a million years, 
show that man’s power to cut and shape 
materials to his purpose has been increas- 
ing with accelerating speed, though with 
local temporary set-backs. This same 
accelerating technological progress can be 
traced through other objectively verifiable 
indexes, such as increasing maximum 
lengths of ships, spans of bridges, and 
human speeds. 

An effect of this accelerating mastery 
over material things is seen in the greater 
and greater rapidity with which scales of 
living have been rising. For over a mil- 
lion years the best available human habi- 
tation was a crude windbreak beside an 
open fire; for over a quarter-million years 
more, open caves—damp, rheumatic and 
refuse-littered—afforded the highest type 
of home attained; huts, with earthen 
floors and smoke-dense atmosphere, shared 
with goats, pigs and cooties, represented 
man’s highest attainments in housing for 
30,000 years or so longer. Only within the 
past five or ten thousand years have homes 
of real comfort, beauty and security begun 
to be attained even by the wealthy; only 
within the past 100 years have indoor 
baths, toilets, stoves and furnaces been 
available to any large fraction of the 
population, while a large part of what we 
regard as essential home comforts have 
been introduced for the first time within 
the span of our own lives. Similarly with 
respect to food: for more than a million 
years men depended on wild fruits, nuts, 
insects, grubs and accidental finds of dead 
or helpless larger animals—an uncertain 
and often meager supply, for preserving or 
storing which he had little or no facilities. 
More skillful and systematic hunting, 
with better cooking and preserving meth- 
ods, lasted for about 70,000 years longer 
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before the domestication of plants and 
animals provided a more reliable supply of 
victuals. Yet, during the 16,000 years or 
so of agriculture, famines have been recur. 
rent in all but the last 500, and even now 
persist except in the culture areas which 
have moved into the age of science and 
machinery. 


ACCELERATING PROGRESS IN HEALTH, ART, 
POLITICS AND ETHICS 


Materialistic the foregoing advances 
have been. Yet they have been accom- 
panied by related improvements in more 
essential values. Health, during infancy 
and the prime of life, has made revolu- 
tionary conquests. The expectation of 
life at birth has been rising with accelerat- 
ing speed. The great pestilences which 
used to decimate mankind at intervals 
have been gotten under control; the last 
of the epidemic scourges are being at- 
tacked with unprecedented resources. In 
our facilities for creating, perfecting and 
disseminating beauty—whether in music, 
drama, architecture or the graphic arts— 
the release, stimulation, facilitation and 
integration of human functioning have 
gone on more and more rapidly. The 
varieties of beauty which are available 
to modern man, and the accessibility of 
these varieties to the great masses of the 
population, have reached unprecedented 
levels in our generation. 

In political organization the relapses 
between peaks of achievement are more 
abysmal than in technological progress. 
Disintegration of empires after their peaks 
has meant a far greater relative decline 
from past achievements than has occurred 
in the development of tools, vehicles of 
structures. But the smoothed curve re- 
presenting the maximum extent of 
political integration in successive empires 
takes the same accelerating form }that 
characterizes other types of progress. 
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And when the quality of governments is 
considered—when the attempt is made to 
appraise the changing ratios of exploita- 
tion and oppression to liberation and 
facilitation—-the achievements of the past 
century outtower milleniums of past 
advance. 

Ethical progress is evident not only in 
political relations, but in the family and 
in industry. Careful and systematic rat- 
ings indicate that the average oppor- 
tunity for women to attain fulfillment of 
personality is greater today, relative to 
men, than at any past period in our culture 
history. The curve has been more erratic 
than the technological and political 
curves; the rise in ancient civilizations was 
higher, and the relapse in the Middle Ages 
was lower, than for technology; but the 
general tendency toward freedom and 
facilitation for women is unmistakable. 

Judging from modern primitive peoples 
on various technological levels, relations 
between masters and men appear to have 
been better in the Old Stone than in the 
New Stone Age; conditions in the ancient 
empires were worst of all. But the 
phenomenal rise in the age of the guilds 
has been overtopped (after the relapse 
during the Industrial Revolution) by un- 
precedented achievements of liberty and 
of enhanced working and living condi- 
tions in modern times. 


OUTSTANDING DEFECTS AND EXCEPTIONS 


Thus summarized, the facts of accelerat- 
ing progress seem rather too good to be 
true. If progress has actually gone on at 
this swiftly increasing rate of speed, the 
modern New Yorker should be having 
vastly greater enjoyments than the pre- 
literate South Sea Islander or than the 
American Indian in his native state. 
Does he? The answer is not as obvious as 
the preceding facts might lead one to 
expect. Some of the reasons why tech- 
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nological and even esthetic and ethical 
progress have failed to produce propor- 
tionate results in human happiness may 
be summarized as follows: 

The New Insecurity. While machine 
civilization has practically eliminated 
famines wherever it has become dominant, 
while science has gone far toward making 
pestilences obsolete, and while political 
progress has, on the whole, reduced 
greatly the dangers of invasion and brig- 
andage, the development of our intricate 
and sensitive economic system has in- 
volved the increasing danger, for workers 
and for investors, of being left in acute 
industrial disiocation for longer or shorter 
periods. The laborer in a pre-literate 
community might suffer from scarcity of 
game or from drought, but not from the 
social malady of unemployment. 

While past periods of industrial paraly- 
sis have been relatively partial, temporary 
and local, the increasing interdependence 
of nations makes the menace of world- 
wide economic collapse more and more 
real. Conceivably the dark ages which 
once were precipitated through the failure 
of political organization may be repeated 
through the failure of economic organiza- 
tion. 

Civilization and Sales Pressure. Happiness 
seems to be a function of the relation 
between aspirations and achievements— 
between what one desires and what one 
secures. Too small a difference between 
wants and satisfactions means sluggish- 
ness and apathy; too great a discrepancy 
means dissatisfaction and suffering. As 
the scale of living moves upward, this 
ratio moves up onto new levels. It is this 
fact, probably, which chiefly explains 
the failure of New Yorkers to show a 
supreme surplus of happiness as compared 
with the Iroquois or the Eskimo. 

But the natural tendency for desires to 
expand as scales of living rise has been 
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accentuated by the aggressive advertising 
and salesmanship which mass production 
has involved. The mainspring of economic 
prosperity has come almost to consist in 
dissatisfaction. Unless the public can be 
kept unhappy over their lack of the latest 
improvement or the latest style, produc- 
tion stagnates. In so far as this is true, 
our economic ‘progress’ may almost be 
said to have an inverse relationship with 
happiness. 

Improved Militaristic Technology and 
Organization. Accelerating progress has 
been reflected in tools of war as well as of 
peace. The range over which one man 
can kill another has increased much faster 
than the span over which he can throw a 
bridge, or the height to which he can 
raise a building. The fact that empires 
are more immense today than in any 
previous epoch is paralleled by the fact 
that armies and navies are vastly greater 
and better organized than in any pre- 
vious suicidal activities of civilization. 
Science thus far has been unmoral—it has 
facilitated destructive activities with the 
same success as constructive. 

Yet these and other defects and menaces 
which are apparent in our present stage of 
cultural development do not constitute 
refutations of the basic trend toward 
progress. It is conceivable that the pres- 
ent emergency may bring a widespread 
collapse of civilization. But if this 
occurred it would be an accidental defeat 
of the fundamental tendencies of social 
evolution. It is much more probable that 
we are about to emerge into a radically 
new phase of human history, because 
we are just beginning to apply science 
effectively to social problems. 


STAGES IN THE EVOLUTION OF INTELLECTUAL 
TECHNIQUES 


Bad form as it is today to suggest that 
culture tends to pass through stages, an 
examination of the modes of thought 
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dominant at various periods in our history 
indicates clearly that basic changes of 
emphasis have been going on. Common 
sense has always been the ground work of 
human thinking. But before the prime 
of Greek civilization, magic and animism 
grossly overlaid and interfered with this 
traditional and intuitive wisdom. Greek 
thought, and its sequels, enlarged greatly 
the influence of logic, until that joined 
with magic and animism to dominate the 
thought processes of the Middle Ages, 
Metaphysical reaction against the result- 
ing metaphysical modes of thought pro- 
duced positivism, and its extreme form, 
behavoirism, which are still afflicting and 
hampering (as well as stimulating) our 
thought processes today. The develop- 
ment of common sense through logical 
analysis and objective verification has been 
producing also that most effective of all 
past methods for seeking truth—the 
method of science. During the past 30 
years the progressive conquests of science 
over tradition, dogma, superstition and 
metaphysical theorizing, have been revo- 
lutionary. 

But, tremendous as have been the 
achievements of science in such fields as 
transportation, communication, manufac- 
turing and recreation, its effective applica- 
tion to problems of economic organiza- 
tion, psychology, politics and sociology 
has just begun. We are only on the 
threshold of the age in which human rela- 
tions are to receive the flood of illumina- 
tion and the transforming improvements 
which science has already effected in those 
fields where physics, chemistry and 
biology predominate. For the first time 
in history we are in a position to attack 
directly, with the aid of science, the basic 
problems of human happiness. 


PROGRESS AS A PROBLEM IN ENGINEERING 


It has become fashionable to deny the 
power of individuals to affect cultural 
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evolution. The importance of geographic, 
economic, technological and biological 
causes in determining social change has 
been disclosed clearly by the researches of 
recent years. Yet the mechanistic deter- 
minists have tended to overlook one 
vitally essential set of facts. Social 
change occurs chiefly through invention 
and diffusion. Invention and diffusion 
take place through the medium of human 
consciousness. In the unending chain of 
causes and effects, vital links are con- 
scious. If human attitudes and interests 
can be modified deliberately, the course of 
cultural evolution can increasingly be con- 
trolled and adapted more and more per- 
fectly to human purposes. 

The mental techniques of invention, and 
the dynamics of diffusion, are not in- 
scrutable processes, beyond the scope of 
human control. Just as people can be 
trained to be better musicians or better 
journalists, so too they can be trained to 
be more effective inventors. If advertisers 
can deliberately and systematically pop- 
ularize a new product, so also can the 
other aspects of cultural diffusion be 
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studied and improved by scientific tech- 
niques. 

Progress has been accelerating for two 
fundamental reasons. First, every basic 
invention is the prerequisite of a series of 
other inventions. Invention consists in 
making new combinations of old elements. 
Each new invention provides a new 
element, with which numerous further 
new combinations can be made. Hence, 
the number of inventions tends to increase 
in geometric ratio. Second, when people 
are left free to choose between an in- 
creasingly rich supply of cultural alter- 
natives, and are adequately informed as to 
the effects which their choices will have 
upon their own and others’ enjoyments, 
the better culture elements tend to displace 
the poorer, and accelerating progress 
results. 

The chief problems of cultural engineer- 
ing in our day are to maintain freedom of 
cultural choice, and to make available to 
the choosers clear and impartial informa- 
tion to aid them in selecting for themselves 
the elements which make for richness 
of life. 


THORSTEIN VEBLEN: REMINISCENCES OF HIS 
BROTHER ORSON 


Bunde Veblen left their home at 
Hurum, Vang parish, in the county of 
Valdris, Norway, to emigrate to America. 


1 For valuable assistance in the preparation of these 
reminiscences I am indebted to my sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Sigrud Olson, and my brother-in-law, John Edward 
Veblen. 


FLORENCE VEBLEN! 


Denton, Montana 


N THE second day of May, 1847, 
| Thomas Veblen and his wife Kari 


They went by way of Drammen, Hamburg, 
and Quebec, and arrived at Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, September 16, 1847, more than 
four and one-half months later. There 
was little travelling in Norway in those 
days; these two young people had prob- 
ably never been far from their native 
valley. They knew no English. They 
had little money; Norway had never been 
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a country where the average man could 
become prosperous. 

The voyage was indeed a trying one; 
sanitation on shipboard was so imperfect 
that the young husband contracted a 
fever; by the time they landed in Mil- 
waukee he was almost too ill to stand. 
The burden of their immediate future fell 
upon the shoulders of his wife. Kari 
Veblen was a dauntless and spirited crea- 
ture; she had been called the most 
beautiful girl in her native valley in 
Norway. She got a room for her sick 
husband and put him to bed, found work 
to support him and herself, and nursed 
him successfully through a long and 
serious illness. 

She was a notable woman with a keen 
and brilliant mind and an_ intensely 
sympathetic nature. She had a remark- 
able natural aptitude as a physician. For 
many years, during the pioneer times, she 
was practically the only available doctor 
within many miles of her home; she often 
performed various minor operations, such 
as setting broken bones and sewing up 
wounds. Her home was always a refuge 
for the needy and unfortunate, and her 
deeds of mercy and kindness were endless. 
She never kept any record of her ‘‘cases,”’ 
as she never charged fees for her services, 
but she never forgot any of them. She 
knew the date and hour of birth, with all 
attendant circumstances, of every young 
person in the country who had arrived 
during her residence there; parents often 
appealed to her for vital statistics regard- 
ing their children. 

Thomas Veblen was a master carpenter 
and builder; wherever he lived, evidence 
of his workmanship is still to be found. 
On the farms that he owned, the houses he 
built, practically with his own hands 
alone, are all occupied and in good condi- 
tion today. A frame house on a farm in 
Sheboygan County, Wisconsin, which he 
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built seventy-five years ago, and which the 
present occupant says is always spoken of 
as the oldest house in that part of Wis. 
consin, is still in good repair, though the 
occupant isarenter. The barns on two of 
these places are of solid and enduring 
structure; their heavy timbers carefully 
squared and dressed by hand. 

Thorstein Veblen said of his father that 
he had the finest mind he ever knew; this 
opinion was shared by all his brothers and 
sisters, and by others who knew him. In- 
vincible poise characterized him in all his 
relations to life; his children say they 
cannot remember ever seeing him exhibit 
anger or excitement. Although they 
grew up in a time when the use of the rod 
in training children was regarded as a 
duty, not one of his nine children ever 
felt the weight of his hand in punishment, 
Demonstrative affection was not a tradi- 
tion of the family, but his children never 
doubted their father’s love for them. 

He never learned to read English, al- 
though he spoke it well; but he was a 
great reader, and always had as much 
Norwegian literature in his home as he 
could obtain. He was one of the initial 
subscribers to Skandinaven, a Norweigan 
daily published in Chicago; he. took this 
paper so long that the publishers insisted 
on sending it to him as a gift the last few 
years of his life. 

His relations with his neighbors wher- 
ever he lived were cordial and fine. One of 
his sons tells of a tribute to his father of 
which all his descendants may well be 
proud. The son, travelling in Norway, 
went one Sunday to attend Lutheran 
services in the little church at Hurum, in 
Valdris, which his father and mother had 
attended in their youth, and in which they 
were married. A strange American was of 
course a conspicuous object in the little 
Norsk congregation. Everything Ameti- 
can is of interest to the dwellers there—it 
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Norwegians in America than there are in 
Norway. After the services, when the 
people came to speak to him and learn who 
he was, an old man with white hair 

hobbled toward him, holding out a 
tremulous hand: *‘Are you really Thomas 
Veblen’s son?”’ he asked eagerly. ‘‘Then 
I want to clasp your hand. He was my 
neighbor and friend, he was always 
spoken of in this valley as ‘den snille 
mand’ {the kind man],’’ and tears of joy 
rolled down his venerable face. To be 
remembered, after sixty years of absence 
and silence in a foreign land, with such 
a tribute has not been the fortune of 
many men. 

After Thomas Veblen had recovered 
from the illness he contracted on ship- 
board, he worked for some time as a Car- 
penter. In the summer of 1848 he built a 
home in the village of Port Ulao, on the 
shore of Lake Michigan, seven miles south 
of Port Washington. Here, in September 
of that year, the oldest of the nine chil- 
dren who grew to maturity was born. 
This son, Andrew (Anders) A. Veblen, 
was for many years professor of physics 
at lowa State University. Many teachers 
of physics in colleges all over the country 
were trained by him. 

Dr. Oswald Veblen, of Princeton Uni- 
versity, one of two or three foremost 
mathematicians in this country, is his son. 
Andrew Veblen has compiled, printed, 
and bound, himself, a ‘‘Veblen Geneal- 
ogy." He was the father of the ‘‘bygde- 
lag’’ movement, an association which had 
for its objects the stimulating, in Norwe- 
gian Americans, of interest in and knowl- 
b edge of their fatherland, and is the author 
of the ‘‘Valdris Book,"’ a history of this 
association and of Valdris County in 
Norway. 

In 1849, when land in Wisconsin was 
opened for settlement soon after its ad- 
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will be remembered that there are more 


mission to the Union, Thomas Veblen 
and his brother Haldor filed on land 
in Sheboygan County. Their homestead, 
which is now used as a dairy farm, over- 
looks Lake Michigan, and is within a 
mile of the present town of Oostburg. 
It was closely set with hard-wood 
timber, and the brothers cleared it for 
cultivation. ‘*....Much of what has 
happened to the stand of hardwood timber 
has happened as an espisode by the way, 
a side issue of pioneer farming. The 
greater proportion of the original stand 
of hardwood, together with an appreci- 
able fraction of the pine and hemlock, was 
got rid of in all haste in clearing the land 
to get at the soil,’’ wrote Thorstein Veb- 
blen, in The Freeman for May 23, 1923. 
His father and uncle, unconscious of the 
condemnation of posterity, helped to make 
the economic history of our country. 
The land obtained with so much labor and 
economic waste, however, was poor and 
unproductive; and Thomas Veblen, who 
was a capable farmer, soon saw that he 
must have better land. He now had three 
children: a daughter, Beret, (translated 
Betsey), was born in 1850; and, on this 
hardwood-timber farm, June 1, 1853, his 
second son was born; he was named Ostein 
(in English, Orson). 

In 1854 Thomas Veblen sold his hard- 
won farm on the shore of Lake Michigan 
and moved to Manitowoc County, again 
settling on wild forest land in the town- 
ship of Cato, twelve miles from Manito- 
woc, and one mile from the village of 
Clark’s Mills. In the following year he 
built a good frame house on this place; it 
is still in a fair state of preservation; the 
barn behind is even better preserved. A 
gentle knoll crowned with trees rises 
to the North of the site. Below this hill 
on the north flows the Manitowoc river; 
and here Kari Veblen used to wash her linen 
according to the custom of her native land. 
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This was the home and family scene, 
comfortable and harmonious, into which 
Thorstein Veblen was born, on Thursday, 
July 30, 1857, receiving the name of his 
mother’s father. 

Most of the memories we have of his 
childhood and early youth come to us 
from his brother Orson. From very early 
days he seems to have constituted himself 
the baby Thorstein’s protector and cham- 
pion. When Thorstein was about six years 
old he was one day caught in a whirlpool 
in the Manitowoc River, and went circling 
around till nearly exhausted. Orson, then 
ten years old, rescued him by slowly push- 
ing him forward out of the whirl, and then 
dragging him to the bank. 

Thomas Veblen and his family lived in 
the Manitowoc country from 1854 till 
1865; he acquired a second farm, about two 
miles from the first, and was fairly pros- 
perous. Thorstein was nearly eight years 


old before his father decided to move again 
in search of better land. There were now 
seven children in the family. In 1864 a 


relative had visited Minnesota, and 
brought back a glowing account of the 
rich soil of the prairie. The Manitowoc 
farms were sold, and the family moved 
again. The older children preserve a vivid 
memory of this experience. 

Mrs. Olson writes: ‘“This vicinity was 
settled by Norwegians from Valdris, Nor- 
way, the county father and mother came 
from. Many of the people were friends 
or relatives of my parents. One of the 
farms father had bought was well timbered 
and a good sized log house provided a place 
to live the first year. The main farm was 
two miles from this place and consisted of 
two hundred acres of wild land.”’ 

These new farms in Minnesota were in 
the township of Wheeling, Rice County; 
the town of Nerstrand later grew up near 
by. The unbroken farm was not encum- 
bered by any timber, but it was covered 
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with hazel brush and small saplings, and 
this had to be plowed under. The break. 
ing was done with oxen; at least thre 
yoke were used at once on the big plows, 
Three of the boys were now big enough to 
work; Andrew, the oldest, held the plow; 
Orson, with a long ox-whip, guided and 
drove the oxen; and little Thorstein 
walked, with what force and weight he 
could muster, on the overturned sod to 
keep the resilient hazel brush from turning 
it back into the furrow. In the dewy 
mornings the wet brush soaked their 
homespun trousers and scratched their 
legs, sometimes to laceration; but they did 
their work well and faithfully. 

Andrew, the oldest, was seventeen years 
old when the family left Wisconsin; they 
had been surrounded there by American 
people of the best traditions, and the 
schools had been good. Andrew had 
made a beginning in learning, and had 
developed a high ambition which he com- 
municated to all his brothers and sisters; 
it was he who set the pace, and urged them 
all forward. It was, no doubt, due to his 
example and influence, as much as the in- 
terest of the father and mother, that they 
all went to school and to college, an un- 
usual proceeding among Norweigians of 
that time. Thomas Veblen was the only 
Norweigian of his neighborhood who sent 
his children to college; it was so unusual, 
especially in the case of his daughters, 
that he was sharply criticised for it. It 
was believed that girls needed no educa- 
tion beyond learning to read the cate 
chism, under the supervision of the pastor 
to whose congregation the parents be 
longed, preliminary to their confirmation. 
Thomas Veblen’s daughter Emily (Mrs. 
Siguard Olson) was the first Norweigan 
girl to be graduated from college in 
America. 

Thomas Veblen prospered on his Minne- 
sota farms, as in Wisconsin. There has 
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been some attempt to surround Thorstein 

Veblen's youth with the fashionable 

American decoration of hardship, priva- 

tion, and struggle. There was never 

any ground whatever for this. His father 
was always ‘‘well to do;”’ he never had 
any debts; and although his children all 
worked at home on the farm, as was the 
custom, none of them ever ‘‘worked out,”’ 
or away from home. Thomas Veblen 
never needed or accepted any assistance 
from anyone in educating his children. 
He was always first in his community to 
have improvements. There was a great 
day when he bought a team of fine horses, 
the first ever owned in that countryside; 
his son remembers that he paid six hun- 
dred dollars for them. He acquired new 
machinery before any one else; he owned 
the first grain reaper in his neighborhood, 

a ‘platform binder.” 

It may be noted that Thorstein was the 
only one of Thomas Veblen’s nine chil- 
dren who bore, unchanged throughout 
his life, a distinctively Norsk name. He 
was eight years old when the family 
moved to Minnesota; he had already begun 
to develop marked characteristics. At 
seven, or a little earlier, he made snares of 
horsehair, and trapped squirrels and 
gophers with them, not to torment the 
little creatures, but to get them in his 
hands to study them. He carried them 
about inside his shirt; he had no coat in 
summer and no garment under his shirt. 
His furry friends seemed not greatly dis- 
turbed by this unusual proceeding, which 
one would imagine might be more agree- 
able to the squirrels than to the young 
naturalist. They were always released 
after he had satisfied his curiosity about 
them. 

His interest in plants began about the 
same time; when the children of the family 
went picking berries in the woods and 
fields, he always observed immediately 
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any plant that was new to him, and thor- 
oughly investigated it. At this time he 
had never seen a botany, nor known any 
one who was conversant with the subject 
to any great extent. We see in his writ- 
ings evidence that an intense interest in 
the subject remained with him throughout 
his life. 

Thorstein’s sympathy with animals was 
apparent in his relations with the creatures 
on his father’s farm. The family dog 
‘‘Péssup’’ (Watchup) seems to have been 


regarded as Thorstein’s property; or the — 


dog may have so considered himself, for 
he was the child’s constant companion. 
So large and strong was the dog that he 
could and did carry Thorstein on his back, 
and also, alternately, his sister Emily. 
When the men were working on the second 
farm, two miles away, it was Thorstein’s 
duty to carry their noon meal to them. 
He was often, perhaps generally, accom- 
panied by his sister; Péssup carried one or 
the other of the children, and the lunch 
basket. Generally the provisions arrived 
in good time; but if Thorstein happened to 
find a new plant while on the way, the 
men were sometimes obliged to wait for 
their lunch till the plant had been care- 
fully studied. Probably Péssup was not 
averse to an interval of rest on a journey 
of two miles carrying a boy of eight or nine 
with a bakset of provisions for three or 
four men. On one occasion the boy had 
been sent for oil for the machinery. 
While he was gone a fierce storm came up. 
As he did not return when expected, one 
of his brothers went in search of him; he 
found him lying on his back beside the 
road, Péssup curled up close to him, 
watching the storm with absorbed interest. 

Thorstein was a keen judge of character; 
to each of the old people of the neighbor- 
hood he gave a significant and descriptive 
name, which in many cases stuck. When 
a neighbor's dog was allowed to harry 
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and torment his father’s cattle, Thorstein 
deliberately shot the dog; the same dog 
had several times bitten and frightened 
hishorse. This act of reprisal having pro- 
duced further irritation and aggression, 
he next wrote anathemas in Greek on the 
neighbor's fence. Since nobody but the 
minister could read them, and that worthy 
man was himself greatly astonished, they 
created a sensation. It is amusing to note 
that the effect of the Greek anathemas was 
much more compelling than the sacrifice 
of the dog. There was no further trouble. 

‘That brother of yours is a very remark- 
able boy,’’ said the minister to Orson. 

Thorstein owed comparatively little 
to the schools he attended; the major part 
of his education he gained by constant 
reading. During his early years in Minne- 
sota the country school near his home was 
in session only four months each year. He 
always attended whatever school was 
available, as did his brothers and sisters; 
but there was nothing distinctive about 
the teaching he received. He learned 
German from books he found in his uncle’s 
library. He had also made a good begin- 
ning in both Latin and Greek in the same 
way, finding books in both his uncle’s 
and the minister's library. 

In his own home the books he found were 
mostly Norwegian. All the family were 
interested in Norway’s scholars and liter- 
ary men, and he was well acquainted with 
Norwegian literature before he went to 
college. The group that gathered about 
Thomas Veblen’s dinner table, twelve of 
them when the roll was complete, dis- 
cussed everything: books, politics, public 
affairs, the tariff, economics, current events. 
Thomas Veblen was generally the leader 
of this family forum. These dinner table 
discussions were carried on sometimes in 
Norwegian, sometimes in English, some- 
times both. 

All of Thomas Veblen’s children at- 
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tended Carlton College in Northfield, 
Minnesota. In those days the College 
owned a building which would accommo. 
date twelve young men who wished to 
board themselves; the kitchen they used in 
common. Thorstein and his two olde 
brothers all lived for a time in this dormi- 
tory; as they remembered it, their culinary 
operations in this dwelling were confined 
chiefly to the making of pancakes. Op 
one occasion some of their fellow students 
purloined some batter from their kitchen 
in very cold weather, and painted a board 
with the legend ‘‘Pancake Hall.’ The bat. 
ter froze as fast as applied, and they placed 
the decoration between the two chimneys, 
above the ridgepole of the building. The 
house was ever afterward known as 
“Pancake Hall;’’ this building was still 
standing in 1926, though no longer in use. 
Later, when the Veblen sisters were in 
school, Thomas Veblen bought a lot in 
Northfield and built a small house for his 
student children, the girls doing the 
housekeeping. 

Thorstein completed his course at Carl- 
ton in two years less than the usual time; 
he cut out one year in the Academy and 
finished the College course in three years. 
Here Thorstein came in contact with 
Professor J. B. Clark, the economist, and 
this association may have been a deter 
mining factor in the centering of his 
interest. They became close friends; Pro- 
fessor Clark greatly admired Thorstein, 
and freely expressed his admiration to 
others; but Thorstein’s attitude toward 
his teachers and fellow students was never 
very clearly defined. He was not given 
to expressing his own opinions either 
about people or ideas. Although he was 
fond of debate, and was always willing 
to discuss any topic of interest to himself, 
it was by no means certain that his argu- 
ments were on the side of his convictions. 
He enjoyed argument for argument’s sake, 
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and he liked to draw out other people's 
opinions without revealing his own. He 
never became excited or angry; in this he 
resembled his father more than any of his 
brothers and sisters. Not one of them can 
remember ever secing him show anger or 
excitement. He was not sociable in the 
sense of seeking company for company's 
sake. He preferred his books unless he 
could have stimulating companionship. 

Such a mind as his was of necessity lonely; 

there were never many travellers in his 

altitude. 

An amusing story is told of an expe- 

rience he had during a later summer he 
spent in Norway. One of his objects was 
to attend the meeting of the International 
Geographic Society, of which he was a 
member and a delegate from the United 
States. The honorables of this society 
were given passes by King Oscar over all 
the railroads in both Norway and Sweden. 
He spent the whole of this summer in the 
Baltic region, travelling about a good 
deal on a bicycle in order to facilitate his 
studies and investigations. One day in 
Norway he had occasion to take a train 
out of Oslo while wearing his bicycle suit, 
which was probably somewhat travel- 
worn; this was a circumstance to which he 
would never have attached much impor- 
tance. Division of travellers into classes 
is strictly observed in Norway. Thor- 
stein went into a first-class carriage, as he 
was entitled to do, with his ‘‘king’s pass.’’ 
He sat down and began to read a news- 
paper. An official presently came through 
the compartment. His eye rested on the 
dusty bicycle suit; he approached with 
great dignity and remarked impressively: 
“Dette er forste kiasses coupé:’’ [This is a 
first-class carriage. ] 

“Ja, tak, ja fostaar’’ [Yes, thanks; I 
understand] replied Thorstein, calmly 
tesuming his reading. The official now 
tetired and apparently reported his mis- 
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givings to a higher authority. This per- 
son hastened to the scene and beholding 
the bicycle suit, repeated the warning, 
with the utmost impressiveness. ‘‘ Dette 
er forste klasses coupé.” 

**Ja tak,’’ responded the imperturbable 
traveller, again casting an interested eye up- 
on his paper. Doubtfully the second guard- 
ian of status retired. Presently the chief 
official came strutting in with enormous 
grandeur: ‘‘Billeter! billeter!’’ [tickets] he 
proclaimed, approaching the dubiously 
clad scholar with the air of one about to 
bestow needed chastisement. Thorstein 
now produced King Oscar’s pass and 
handed it to the distended official, where- 
upon he collapsed into ludicrous servility, 
bowing and scraping and offering profuse 
attentions. A little later the other two 
officials also came to offer their duty and 
service. Thorstein told this story himself 
with the greatest enjoyment. On one of 
his ocean voyages some one who knew him 
had put his name on the ship’s register as 
“Dr. Veblen.’’ He never used his doc- 
toral title himself. An inquisitive fellow 
passenger having looked him up on the 
register, asked him what kind of doctor 
he was. ‘‘Well,’’ he replied gravely, ‘‘I 
am a horse doctor, but I would rather you 
wouldn’t mention it, as I don’t want it 
known.”’ 

During one of his journeys about Nor- 
way, he one day fell in company with an 
Englishman. They had considerable con- 
versation; but Thorstein’s impenetrable 
personal reserve is revealed by the fact 
that the Englishman, who could speak a 
little Norwegian, offered to assist him 
with the Norwegian language, and 
afterwards remarked about him: ‘‘I have 
met a very queer man; I think he was 
French.”’ 

It seems probable that his intimate per- 
sonality will never be fully understood by 
anyone who is likely to write about him. 
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He was not self-revealing; he was, indeed, 
intensely opposed to any attempt to make 
him personally known to the public. He 
left instructions in his will that no one of 
his blood relatives should write anything 
about him for publication. It was only a 
short time before his death that he gave to 
his brother's wife definite consent to write 
whatever she wished. 

After Thornstein graduated from Carl- 
ton College, he went first to Johns Hop- 
kins, where his oldest brother, Andrew, was 
doing post-graduate work. Later he went 
to Yale; while there he suffered a severe 
attack of malaria! fever, which so greatly 
broke down his health that he was unable 
for some years to undertake hard work of 
any kind. During most of this time he 
was at home with his parents, and for a 
short time one winter he was with his old- 
est brother Andrew, who was then teach- 
ing at lowa State University. He did 
some literary work during this time. 
His first publication was entitled ‘‘Kant’s 
Critique of Judgment,’’ in the Journal of 
Speculative Philosophy (1884). 

In 1888 Thorstein and Ellen Rolfe were 
married. They had been engaged some 
years, and their marriage had been delayed 
for the restoration of Thorstein’s health. 
Ellen Rolfe was a handsome and brilliant 
girl, a niece of Dr. Strong, then President 
of Carlton College. She had been a class- 
mate of Thorstein’s at Carlton. She had 
become a teacher; but suffered a severe 
nervous breakdown, from which she never 
fully recovered. The tragic story of this 
marriage has never been told from Thor- 
stein’s side, saveto one or two close friends. 
The marriage was ended in 1909, when 
Thorstein resigned from Stanford Univer- 
sity, and left Ellen at Palo Alto, after 
turning over to her all the property he 
possessed. Veblen resigned his professor- 
ship at Palo Alto and left behind him his 
means of livelihood and everything he 


possessed in the world, following irrecop. 
cilable situations involving Ellen Rolf. 
It was not till two years later, in 1911, 
that he went to the University of Missouri, 
Here he remained till 1918, when he was 
called by the government as expert econ- 
omist for the food survey during the war, 
Although Thorstein never saw Ellen again 
after he left her in 1909, and never heard 
directly from her, it was known to his 
brother that he sent her money, when she 
needed it, as long as she lived. This was 
managed through friends. He had left 
her property enough to take care of her 
comfortably; but, she was a poor man- 
ager, and more or less frequently needed 
subsidies. Years later, when she wished 
to dispose of the property that he had given 
her, he bought it from her. 

It is known that she retained the great- 


est admiration for Thorstein as long a } 


she lived. She occupied her mind with 
religious cults in later years. It seems 
certain that Thorstein held no bitterness 
against her, notwithstanding the tragedy 
of injustice and wrong she had brought 
upon him. His younger brother once 
asked him i: -r strange behavior could 
be accounted for; he replied briefly that he 
understood she was abnormal physically, 
and not responsible. Thorstein’s father 
once remarked in terse Valdris: ‘Ho e no 
gate’’ [But she is crazy]; and Thomas 
Veblen said nothing lightly. 

In 1914, while he was at the University 
of Missouri, Thorstein was married to 
Ann Fessenden Bradley. Mrs. Bradley 
was a very intelligent and thoroughly 
educated woman; she had been one of 
Thorstein’s students at Chicago Univer- 
sity. She had two daughters who were a 
great source of pleasure to him. This 
matriage was a most happy one; a great 
part of Thorstein’s best creative work was 
done during the years of his life with her. 
She died in 1920. 
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Thorstein did not return to the Univer- 
sity of Missouri after his war work for the 





School for Social Research was incorpor- 
ated in New York, with a list of great 
names on its organization committee. 







of this school. 
In 1921 his health began to fail, and by 
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The Southwest Review, a regional cultural magazine, published at Southern 

Methodist University, makes the following announcement of its fall 
issue: 

As the newspapers of the nation display front-page headlines dealing 
with the recent decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission on the 
railroad rate situation, the Southwest Review announces as the lead 
article in the Fall number, which will be ready for distribution in a few 
days, ‘Streaks of Rust,’’ by Charles Spence. Mr. Spence is an attorney 
who has made an exhaustive study of the railroads of America, and is 
well qualified to discuss the i, Mi of government intervention. In 
this simple but scholarly essay, the author outlines important railroad 
legislation of the past thirty years as a background for the present plight 
of the railroads, and discusses their relation to busses and water trans-. 
portation. His conclusion is that the recent decision is only a temporary 
measure, and that profound changes in our economic system are necessary 
if the railroads are to be saved from becoming mere ‘'streaks of rust."’ 

The same issue of the Review will contain an essay by John S. Mayfield, 
entitled ‘Sidney Lanier in Texas,’’ which sheds new and interesting light 
on Lanier’s visit to San Antonio in 1872-73. Mr. Mayfield draws.a fasci- 
nating picture of San Antonio in that stirring era, and quotes from the 
Southern poet's vivid essay on the city. An introductory note by George 
Edward Woodberry, the last piece of writing from the pen of that famous 
critic before his death, is an important addition to Mr. Mayfield’s essay, 
and will probably make this issue of the Review a collectors’ item 

There will be stories by George Milburn and Henry Exall, Jr., and a 
group of studies of Indian types by Stanley Vestal, C. C. Rister, and others. 
In an unusually complete Autumn book section, thirty Southwestern 
books will be reviewed by the foremost critics of the Southwest, including 
J. Frank Dobie, Charles Morrow Wilson, John Chapman, and E. E. Leisy. 


1925 he had to abandon all work. He re- 
tired to Palo Alto, where he spent the 
government was done. In 1919 the New remaining years of his life, faithfully at- 
tended by his stepdaughter, Becky Bradley. 

On August 3, 1929, Thorstein Veblen 
died, four days after his seventy-second 
Thorstein became one of the teaching staff birthday. It was found that he had left 
the request that his body should be cre- 
mated, and the ashes strewn over the sea. 
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EXPERIMENTAL SOCIOLOGY IN THE UNITED STATES 


H. C. BREARLEY 
Clemson College 


sociology is much more closely in 

agreement with the natural sciences 
than it was a decade ago. Those who are 
accustomed to chide sociologists as being 
“‘arm-chair scientists’’ will find it difficult 
to realize how rapidly this discipline has 
become more objective in its point of view 
and more inductive in its procedures. 
Adherents of the newer schools of sociol- 
ogy are spending little time in philosophi- 
cal speculation and are devoting greater 
effort to first-hand investigation. If this 
tendency continues its development, socio- 
logical research will shortly be no more a 
“library science’’ than is chemistry or 
physics. 

Typical of this change in methodology 
is the sociologist’s interest in experimenta- 
tion. Although the natural sciences have 
from the seventeenth century, under the 
inspiration of such men as Francis Bacon 
and Isaac Newton, made steady progress 
in experimental methods, the social 
sciences have, until comparatively recently 
paid little attention to such techniques. 
Even in psychology, often described as 
occupying the territory between the 
natural and the social sciences, experi- 
mental investigation is less than one 
hundred years old, and it was not until 
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1879 that Wilhelm Wundt established at 
Leipzig in one small room the first labora- 
tory devoted wholly to the study of men- 
tal life. As a matter of fact, nearly a 
century ago Auguste Comte declared, “It 
might be supposed beforehand that experi- 
ment must be wholly inapplicable to social 
science; but we shall find that the science 
is not entirely deprived of this resource, 
though it must be one of inferior value. 

. It can [, however,] become custom- 
ary only by the institution of the new 
science I am endeavoring to establish.” 
But for many years Comte’s hopes were 
unfulfilled, the disciples of his ‘‘new 
science,’’ sociology, holding aloof from 
experimentation either from timidity or 
scepticism. Still by 1917 Vilfredo Pareto, 
although having not engaged in any ac- 
tual experiments, felt justified in saying at 
his jubilee at Lausanne, ‘‘Under the 
inspiration of the example of the natural 
sciences, I was led to compose my Traiti 
de Sociologie the sole purpose of which—the 
sole purpose, I repeat—is to seek the ex- 
perimental reality by applying to the 
social sciences methods that have met the 


1C. R. Griffith, General Introduction to Psychology, 


Pp. 42. 
® Positive Philosophy, vol. Il, ch. iii of Martineau’s 
translation. 
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test in physics, chemistry, astronomy, 
biology, and other sciences like them.’’ 
At the same time Stuart Chapin in the 
United States was urging the development 
of sociological experimentation.‘ 

Among the earliest controlled experi- 
ments in sociology were those begun by 
Pitirim Sorokin in Russia in 1921 and de- 
signed to determine the relative efficiency 
of the individualistic and the communis- 
tic methods of rewarding labor. The 
experimenter’s banishment interrupted the 
study, but the investigation was com- 
pleted at the University of Minnesota in 
1928.5 In this same year a formal course 
entitled ‘‘experimental sociology’’ was 
inaugurated at the University of Michigan. 
This course, originally planned by L. J. 
Carr and R. C. Angell, has since been con- 
ducted with success by Carr, whose work 


LID EGAD 


Ita- 


sti- § emphasizes the importance of group 
‘ial § interaction.® 

nce In addition to these pioneers, many 
ce, § others, usually acting independently, have 
ue. # meanwhile been attempting to develop 
m- § experimental and laboratory work in soci- 
‘ww # ology. During the academic year 1930-31 
"! a partial survey revealed 26 universities 
te § and colleges in the United States offering 


courses in some type of experimental or 
laboratory sociology, exclusive of those 
requiring incidental field trips or exercises 
in social statistics. The proportion of 
experimental work in these courses varies 
from full time in a few institutions to 
approximately one third of the student's 


*G. H. Bousquet, The Work of Vilfredo Pareto, p. 17. 

‘“The Experimental Method and Sociology,” 
Scientific Monthly, IV, 133-44 and 238-47. 

*“An Experimental Study of Efficiency under 
Various Specified Conditions,’’ American Journal of 
Sociology, XXV, 765-82. 

* “Experimentation in Face-to-Face Interaction,"’ 
Publication of the American Sociological Society, XXIV, 
174-6; and ‘‘Experimental Sociology: A Preliminary 
Note on Theory and Method,"’ Social Forces, VIII, 
63-74. 
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effort in others. The lack of a suitable 
laboratory manual has, perhaps, pre- 
vented additional institutions from offer- 
ing courses of this nature. 

The annual programs of the American 
Sociological Society give further evidence 
of the widespread interest in this move- 
ment. In 1929 Carr presented a descrip- 
tion of his work at Michigan. In 1930 a 
two hour section meeting was devoted to 
the general topic of experimental sociol- 
ogy. For the 1931 meeting of this society 
a similar program has been planned, in- 
cluding papers describing the advantages 
and the weaknesses of the experimental 
method in sociological teaching and 
research. 

In the other social sciences there are 
also signs of awakening interest in experi- 
mentation. Wesley Mitchell points out 
that experimentation is already being at- 
tempted in economics, and a recent text- 
book in that field even has a chapter 
entitled, ‘“Toward an Experimental Eco- 
nomics.’"’? More than a thousand copies 
of Ratcliffe and Hacker’s Laboratory Man- 
ual in rural sociology were sold during 
1930. In political science it is a common- 
place to have even in high schools labora- 
tory periods dealing with model elections, 
moot courts, reproductions of meetings of 
Congress, and similar tasks. 

As might be expected in such a move- 
ment, there is little agreement concerning 
the exact meaning and significance of the 
term experimental when it is applied to the 
data of sociology. Indeed, at least seven 
divergent usages may be distinguished. 
In the first place, there is controlled experi- 
ment in which two or more groups of 
subjects are treated uniformly except in 
respect to the single factor being investi- 
gated. Although this type of experimen- 
tation, when adequately planned and 

7 Tugwell, Munro, and Stryker, American Eco- 
nomic Life, 3rd edition. 
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executed, gives results which have a high 
degree of validity, it has received little 
attention from sociologists, doubtless 
because of the arduous task of creating two 
artificial social groups which differ in 
only one important trait or condition. 

Second, there is what might be called 
the exploratory or trial and error experi- 
ment, the importance of which has been 
emphasized by Odum and Jocher.* Many 
of the great discoveries of natural science 
have been due to this method of procedure 
or to a tentatively controlled experiment 
which went astray. Sociologists have, 
however, been quite sceptical of this type 
of investigation, since in the treatment of 
social phenomena the number of variables 
is almost unlimited. 

A third type of experiment is used in 
demonstrating to students theories or 
hypotheses which have been previously 
formulated. Progress has been made in 
teaching sociology by this means, but the 
development of adequate academic or 
exemplificatory experiments has been re- 
stricted by the fact that social theory is 
often too vague and indefinite to permit 
classroom verification. 

Fourth is uncontrolled experiment, illus- 
trated by legislation, social reform, and 
utopian communities. This type of exper- 
imentation has been neglected by sociolo- 
gists, partly because it is so frequent that it 
passes unnoticed and partly because its 
results are so difficult to measure. Gid- 
dings, however, believes that by the use of 
suitable procedures, such as statistical 
analysis, it is possible to derive even from 
uncontrolled experiments valid conclu- 
sions as to sociological tendencies and 
probabilities and thus ‘‘in time build up 
a scientific criticism of the enormous 
mass of loose inferences relative to the 
consequences of countless societal experi- 


8 Introduction to Social Research, pp. 260-83. 
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ments which, in modern democracies, ate 
being made in every realm of human 
effort.’*® 

Fifth is what Chapin has called 4 
natural experiment, one in which the 
forces of nature have interfered in any 
determinate manner with the regular 
course of a phenomenon. The climatic 
conditions surrounding the Esquimo, the 
isolation of the Southern highlanders, and 
the unlimited birth rate in China are, 
according to Chapin, illustrations of the 
fact that under certain circumstances ‘‘the 
physical factors at the basis of social life 
have been limited, held constant, or the 
ordinary restraining factors have been re- 
moved so that the sociologist need only 
observe the effects.’*!° 

Comte, however, believed that for 
sociology the true equivalent of the con- 
trolled experiment of the natural sciences 
is to be found in the study of pathological 
cases, especially by the comparative 
method. Little use has been made of such 
data until recent years, for it has been 
observed that while astronomers are 
traveling thousands of miles to photo- 
graph an eclipse, social scientists can with 
difficulty be persuaded to go half a block 
to observe a mob, a strike, or an election. 

Finally, relying more upon the etymol- 
ogy of the word than upon its present 
connotation, some sociologists are using 
the term experimental to describe any situa- 
tion conducive to learning by personal con- 
tact or experience. At best this consists 
of analytical observation which tends to 
merge into experimentation, and at its 
worst it is mere sight-seeing under the 
guidance of an instructor. Perhaps this 
type of non-textbook sociology could more 
aptly be called experiential. 

Such confusion in terminology must be 
clarified before experimental sociology can 


® The Scientific Study of Human Society, pp. 172-81. 
10 Op. cit., pp. 135-6. 
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secure the prestige it deserves. The nat- 
ural scientists and the psychologists agree 
that ‘‘the essence of experiment consists 
in the control of the phenomena studied,”’ 
this control being obtained by statistical 
analysis, Comparative treatment of data, 
or purposive interference with the normal 
course of nature." Sociologists should 
adopt this usage and, if necessary, 
develop other terms to refer to ‘‘near’’ 
experimentation. 

As a method of instruction experimenta- 
tion places an exceptionally heavy burden 
upon the sociology instructor, but it is 
advantageous in that the student is likely 
to retain and assimilate what he learns for 
himself from actual experience. It is in 
research, however, that experiment can do 
most for sociology and the other social 
sciences, for in such disciplines prejudicial 
observation and special pleading are most 


“J. R. Angell, Chapters from Modern Psychology, 
p- 81. 
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THE RELATIONS OF PSYCHOLOGY AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
JOHN CANDLER COBB 





difficult to avoid. The experimental 
method has proven to be an excellent 
corrective for both bias and sophistry and 
possesses the virtue of permitting the veri- 
fication of assumptions and hypotheses. 

What is to be the future of this move- 
ment to establish experimentation as a 
trustworthy method of sociological in- 
quiry? To this question no assured an- 
swer can yet be given, but the history of 
the natural sciences and of psychology 
provides abundant evidence that complex- 
ity of phenomena is not an insuperable 
obstacle to courageous and resourceful 
investigators. The sceptical should, ac- 
cordingly, bear in mind Giddings’ warning 
to those who decry the possibility of ex- 
perimentation in sociology, ‘‘Among un- 
necessary ways of being mistaken none is 
more unnecessary or more discredited by 
experience than to assume that something 
or other cannot be done.’’” 


12 Op. cit., p. 5€s 


Boston, Massachusetts 


T THE Hanover Conference of the 
A Social Science Research Council 
last year certain features of the 
telations between sociology and psychol- 
ogy were interestingly brought out in the 
discussions that followed the very enlight- 
ening and instructive address of Professor 
Edward Sapir on ‘“The Cultural Approach 
to the Study of Personality.’ His address 
did not directly consider these relations 
but brought up questions which led to the 
discussions. 

It is not my intent to consider histori- 
cally and potentially the relations of psy- 
chology to social science, this manifestly 
could not be done within the limits of a 


brief paper, but merely to present certain 
specific points bearing on the application 
of psychology to and its use in the study of 
social science problems. Also it is not the 
province of sociologists or economists to 
attempt to clarify and define psychology. 
That is distinctly a problem for the psy- 
chologists. But it is their province to 
call to the attention of psychologists that 
in its present apparently undeveloped con- 
dition the science of psychology is not 
giving social science what it needs in the 
development of its work. Of course it 
must be admitted that the scientific devel- 
opment of psychology is very new and so 
manifestly in the formative period that it 
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is not fair to criticise it for not being able 
to fill all the demands of social science, but 
a clear statement indicating the nature of 
the needs should be helpful and inspiring. 

Without going into these needs in detail, 
and they are constantly coming up in the 

‘development of specific lines of sociologi- 
cal as well as economic investigation, let 
us confine ourselves to the discussion of 
the need for a clearly defined codrdinated 
science of psychology which will prevent 
the sociologist and the economist from 
being led into the use of psychological 
theories which may well have merit but 
which have not been analyzed and co6érdi- 
nated with other psychologial work, and 
lack a thoroughly tested and proved 
methodology and technique. 

In considering this need I assume that 
psychology has been stated and considered 
philosophically as far back as Pythagoras 
and Aristotle, and that it has been dialec- 
tically used more or less in the considera- 
tion of human affairs since their time, but 
that its intensive use and scientific applica- 
tion to problems is very recent. It is this 
scientific application which is here under 
consideration. I also assume that the 
results already attained give hopeful indi- 
cations of important and far reaching 
possibilities. 

The discussions referred to emphasized 
the fact, which has long been apparent to 
most of us interested in social science, that 
in talking about psychology we indefinitely 
mean anything from the concept of a gen- 
eration ago when the use of psychology 
was practically confined to determining 
whether or not a certain clinical condition 
was or was not due to diseased brain con- 
ditions, down to, or up to, the work of 
Pavlov and Freud. The result is that in 
visualizing psychology some of us think 
of the time honored philosophical or 
dialectically indefinite psychology of the 
past and others in terms of the compara- 
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tively recent studies of the scientific appli. 
cation of a quantitatively developed py. 
chology to our problems. Within this 
wide range we are apt in discussion to ug 
the term psychology or psychologist 5 
indefinitely that the result is a discussion 
based on widely differing concepts and 
definitions of the subject matter. A logi- 
cal absurdity as a basis for discussion. 
Another point that cropped out in the 
discussions mentioned which should long 
ago have been laid to rest, but which like 
Banquo's ghost seems to have a tendency 
to reappear, is the question whether or not 
psychology ‘‘is one of the social sciences.” 
“One of the social sciencies’’ is an ambig- 
uous and illogical term. A science must 
from its very nature, be objectively stated. 
It consists of a certain class or type of 
phenomena, and any science which is use- 
ful in considering a social science problem 
becomes for that occasion and purpose a 
part of social science. One does not speak 
of Astronomy as consisting of chemistry, 
physics, geology, etc. One speaks of a 
certain problem as being astronomical 
and in working on its solution one uses any 
science that helps. Unless all the problems 
and disciplines of psychology are subjective 
to the phenomena of social science, whichis 
manifestly not the case, psychology cannot 
be stated as a part of social science. Cer- 
tainly the field of psychology, consisting 
as it does of a very clearly definable class 
and type of phenomena, is broad enough 
and complex enough to be treated as an 
independent science of great value and 
importance to sociology, economics, medi- 
cine, etc. An insidious danger from the 
discussion of psychology as ‘‘a social 
science’’ comes from the possibility that 
certain disciplines of psychology may be 
segregated from others, and, for instance, 
sociological psychology be considered as 
something different, and freed from the 
disciplines and controls of other psychol- 

















































ogy. A dangerous tendency toward this 
sort of segregation seems to be manifest 
in certain branches of psychology. 

If there is to be any segregaticn of the 
different branches of psychology it had 
better be between the dialectic, based on 
ideas, opinions and philosophical observa- 
tion, and the scientific, which aims to 
prove or disprove those ideas and opinions. 
This segregation is, however, presumably 
unnecessary if it is thoroughly appreciated 
and understood where and how each per- 
forms its functions and that both are neces- 
sary to a complete science. In the devel- 
opment of a science the conception of an 
idea is the first stage and is absolutely 
necessary, as without a theory or idea 
science has nothing to work on. Science 
undertakes to analyze and test the idea. 

The need of coordination and coopera- 
tion is much greater in psychology than in 
the physical sciences which are largely 
free from the problems of orientation that 
confront psychology. The physical scien- 
tist may well be a nearly impartial ob- 
server outside of his problem, whereas 
almost all of the problems of the psychol- 
ogist necessarily lie within the field of his 
personal emotions, interests or aims. 
While a few rare minds seem to have 
largely segregated themselves from their 
personality, complete abstraction is not 
humanly possible and work in psychology 
is especially in danger of being colored by 
the personality of the worker or given an 
undue emphasis and importance by his 
emotional interest. These tendencies can 
best be guarded against by a constant 
checking up by other minds and by a 
constant study of correlations with other 
psychological problems and disciplines. 
In fact, findings in the psychological field 
can only be accepted as dependable know!l- 
edge after a period of careful analysis and 
experimentation, probably often with the 
application of the principle of mass data 
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and the deadly law of averages to the 
elimination of possible margins of error. 
This problem of orientation makes it far 
more necessary in psychology than in 
sciences generally to have close contacts 
and interchange between its different dis- 
ciplines and especially between its theo- 
retical and its practical and clinical 
application. 

The disciplines of psychology are so 
many and varied and are at the present 
time moving along such apparently inde- 
pendent lines that it may well be difficult 
to establish a generally accepted central 
group, but the Hanover discussion seemed 
to indicate clearly a need for collaboration 
and responsible coordination such as is 
found, for instance, in medicine, chemis- 
try, astronomy or biology. 

This thought was indicated by the part 
taken in the Hanover discussions by Dr. 
Adolf Meyer, outstanding member of the 
group of neurologists and psychiatrists 
who are applying the crucible test of prac- 
tical use to a very large proportion of the 
psychological development. For example, 
it was quite evident from the discussion 
that Dr. Meyer felt that the field of dy- 
namic psychology was of paramount im- 
portance and held great possibilities of 
development of very high value to the 
psychiatrist and the neurologist. In fact 
the impression left on many of us was that 
if, for instance, the psycho-analysts and 
the group typified by Dr. Meyer could 
develop a more basically studied psycho- 
analysis with a methodology and tech- 
nique mutually acceptable, the rest of us 
would accept it with confidence as an 
established discipline. 

The work of Professor L. L. Thurstone, 
who added much to the discussions, may 
be cited as another example of the need 
for a methodology and technique which 
will give to sociology the practical sci- 
entific application of new psychological 
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development. For instance, his work on 
the quantitative statement of ‘‘attitudes’”’ 
holds the germ of an important develop- 
ment in the application of scientific psy- 
chology to sociology. This work, in 
common with similar work of others, is 
often characterized as scientifically inter- 
esting but too theoretical to be of prac- 
tical value. A rather meaningless state- 
ment except as a naive admission on the 
part of the maker that as he has been un- 
able to make practical use of the theory 
nobody can. Would it not be more pro- 
gressively developing to say ‘‘I haven't 
been able to work anything out of this, 
won't someone else try?’’ Professor Thur- 
stone’s work apparently needs close asso- 
ciation with the clinical tests and practical 
experimentation of the group typified by 
Dr. Meyer. 

I do not for a moment wish to be con- 
sidered as desiring to discourage the 
development of new thoughts and new 
ideas, they are the basis of progress. I 
merely wish to emphasize the point that 
there seems to be in psychology a tendency 
to present new ideas before thoroughly 
proving and testing them. And to sug- 
gest that psychology as a science would 
get ahead faster if the proponent of a new 
idea would more generally work it out 
with his peers in the different branches of 
psychology and other sciences related to 
his problem, and ‘“‘get by’’ with them 
before presenting it as an established 
discipline. 

For example, the question of environ- 
ment is a problem of vital importance in 
the development of social science, espe- 
cially its bearings on racial, educational, 
and criminal problems. Of course much is 
being done to develop an understanding of 
the environmental problem and to relieve 
measurably or help superficial clinical 
conditions, but no real understanding or 
conclusive knowledge of ‘‘environment’’ 








can be attained until quantitative curves 
are put in measurably stating the effect on 
a problem of such factcezs as inheritance 
and brain structure. This can only be 
accomplished by close association with 
the anthropologist and the brain specialist 
and by largely increasing in number and 
intensiveness analytical studies of specific 
phenomena. For instance, such investi- 
gations as Professor Earnest A. Hooton is 
making of racially inherited tendencies to 
crime and specific forms of crime, with the 
purpose of producing a quantitative curve 
measurably stated, which will conclu- 
sively show the force and effect of racial 
inheritance on criminal psychology. 
How can social science work out problems 
vitally affected by questions of ‘‘environ- 
ment’’ and ‘“‘heredity’’ when certain 
psychologists claim that ‘‘environment’’ 
is everything and “‘inheritance’’ negligible 
and others are almost ready to examine a 
baby in the cradle and slaughter him if 
found to be born a potential murderer?— 
the great mass of psychologists having 
opinions all along the line between. If 
any one of these opinions is clearly stated 
and supported by conclusive data which 
can be analyzed and scientifically verified, 
it has escaped my notice. It may not be 
easy to measure quantitatively the relative 
force and effect of inheritance and environ- 
ment, but it is necessary. Many social 
science problems which include an adjust- 
ment of environment or the proper control 
or development of inheritance cannot be 
intelligently attacked without such quan- 
titatively stated data. 

In economics the need for quantitatively 
stated psychological data is fully as great 
as in sociology, although the need is per- 
haps not as generally recognized by 
economists. This difference may well be 
because economics being more highly 
developed as a science than sociology, is 
more set in its methods and disciplines. 
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Generally speaking, sociologists seem to 
appreciate more fully their dependence on 
psychology and their need for quantita- 
tively stated psychological data, than do 
the economists as a class. I suggest as 
evidence of this the strongly advocated 
move of a generation or so ago to confine 
economic science to the study of ‘‘mate- 
rial’ things based on the assumption of a 
hypothetical economic man freed from 
emotions, environment, etc. Naturally 
problems solved on this basis were of no 
practical value to the human race as it 
exists, and the hypothetical economic 
man has disappeared. Nevertheless this 
tradition still has an influence and it is 
hard for many economists to admit that 
sentiments and emotions, environment 
and heredity are just as real and ‘‘material’’ 
as a bushel of wheat or an ounce of gold. 
It has seemed to me that John Stuart Mill 
is largely responsible for this attitude. 
In his A System of Logic he discusses at length 
the various methods of approach to the 
psychological factors in social science 
problems and concludes that the workings 
of the human brain are so intricately com- 
plex that he sees no way of making psy- 
chology an exact science. This con- 
clusion of Mill’s stood for many years 
without serious attack, I think I may say 
until Pareto blazed a trail for the develop- 
ment of quantitative economic psychology 
which is strongly supported by others 
and indicates the possibility of a road to 
complete solutions. Even Mill evidently 
had doubts of his own conclusion as evi- 
denced by the following quotation from 
his introduction to Book VI of A System of 
Logic in which the methods of approach 
to the problems of psychology are 
discussed : 


“If, on matters so much the most important with 
which human intellect can occupy itself, a more gen- 
tral agreement is ever to exist among thinkers; if what 
has been pronounced ‘the proper study of mankind’ 
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is not destined to remain the only subject which 
Philosophy can not succeed in rescuing from Empiri- 
cism; the same process through which the laws of 
many simpler phenomena have by general acknowl- 
edgement been placed beyond dispute must be con- 
sciously and deliberately applied to those more 
difficult inquiries....it is by generalizing the 
methods successfully followed in the former inquiries, 
and adapting them to the latter, that we may hope to 
remove this blot on the face of science."’ 


Very possibly Pareto and his fellow 
workers studied Mill and were more 
intrigued by the challenge of his charac- 
terization as a ‘blot on the face of science”’ 
than convinced by his “‘conclusion’’ sup- 
ported only by statements of ‘‘difficulties’’ 
and “‘complexities’’. Certainly no econ- 
omist is justified today in presenting Mill's 
“‘conclusion’’ without clearly stating the 
nature and importance of Pareto’s work. 

In order to indicate the type of economic 
problems needing quantitatively stated 
psychological data I will briefly refer to 
the fact that international finance and 
trade and tariff relations are admittedly 
affected to an important degree by racial 
characteristics and by national! sentiments 
and traditions; the labor problem in many 
of its phases has important psychological 
factors, some of which are being interest- 
ingly brought out in the intensive dis- 
cussion of the rationalization of industry 
which is just now absorbing the attention 
of many British economists; also business 
cycles and price movements are apparently 
affected by psychological factors not fully 
understood. In this latter connection 
there would seem to be a very unusual 
opportunity to study the force and effect 
of applied psychology by the analysis 
and careful following through of the great 
experiment now being tried, substantially 
under national auspices, to change the 
economic trends of prices of, and demands 
for, commodities by a specifically applied 
psychological stimulus. The carefully co- 
ordinated study of this experiment by a 
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well fitted group of psychologists and 
economists would unquestionably pro- 
produce data of great value. Here is a 
problem of the highest importance. The 
time to study it is during the progress of 
the experiment. 

The fundamental and basic relation 
between psychology and social science 
is that a large proportion of sociological 
and economic problems cannot be solved 
without psychological data. Psychology 
is as necessary to social science as is chem- 
istry to medicine or astronomy. Further- 
more, it is necessary that psychological 
data to be scientificaly valuable must be 
quantitatively stated. This requires not 
only that a datum must be presented with 
the evidence of its validity so clearly 
stated and described that its claim for ac- 
ceptance as usuable knowledge can be 
analyzed and checked up by another mind, 


whether that evidence of validity be based 
on experimentation, case studies and ob- 
servation, or mass data and the deadly 
law of averages, but also a quantitative 
datum must contain the element of meas- 
urement by some stated standard of the 
quality, degree, or comparative relation 
of the datum to a phenomenon. 

The conclusion from this presentation is 
that psychological data to be valuable to 
social science must not only be convine- 
ingly proven, but also presented with 
the methodology and technique for meas- 
urable application to the problems of 
sociology, economics, education, crimin- 
ology, psychiatry or neurology, all of 
them watching with deep concern and 
sympathetic interest the progress of psy- 
chology in overcoming conditions charac- 
terized by Mill as a ‘“‘blot on the face of 
science.”’ 


MEMORANDUM CONCERNING A PROPOSED RESEARCH 


TECHNIQUE 


ROBERT C. ANGELL 
University of Michigan 


HIS memorandum is based upon the 
conception of social phenomena 
and of social research so ably ex- 
pressed by the late Charles H. Cooley in 
“The Roots of Social Knowledge’’ and 
other papers.' It will be assumed, there- 


1 See Ch. XXXIII, *‘Social Science,’* in Social Proc- 
ess, “The Roots of Social Knowledge,’’ American 
Journal of Sociology, XXXII, 59-79; “‘Case Study of 
Small] Institutions as a Method of Research,’’ Publica- 
tions of the American Sociologicat Society, XXII, 123-32, 
and in Personality and the Social Group (E. W. Burgess, 
Ed.) pp. 181-91; ‘“The Life-Study Method as Applied 
to Rural Social Research,’’ Publications of the American 
Sociological Society, XXIII, 248-54; “Sumner and 
Methodology,’’ Sociology and Social Research, XII, 
303-6. The last four papers are contained in Cooley, 
Socéological Theory and Social Research (New York, 
#930). 


fore, that the sociologist must deal in large 
measure with interactive behavior, that he 
must get at many of his data by “‘sympa- 
thetic insight.’’ This means of course 
the use of the case method in one of its 
numerous forms. 

Assuming, further, that we wish to 
travel a different road from our colleagues 
in history and that we wish not merely 
to understand the individual case but to 
obtain valid generalizations of an analytic 
type, it is obvious that we must develop 
techniques for handling large numbers of 
case records comparatively. Such records 
give us separate understandings so to 
speak of many social entities such as pet- 
sons, groups, or small institutions, but the 
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blem is to find the common sequences of 
causal relationships which they contain. 

Some feel that adequate analysis of 
social relations will require that we 
develop a whole new set of theoretical 
concepts. This may very well be true, but 
the only way that we can hope to find such 
a new theoretical orientation is to plug 
away with the tools of analysis already in 
our possession. We may turn a corner 
one of these days and see our way clear to 
the new set-up. Already, through the 
stimulating influence of psychiatry, an 
improved body of theory in social psychol- 
ogy is developing. 

One of the most obvious modes of at- 
tacking the problem of analyzing large 
numbers of case records is to eliminate as 
many variables as possible at the outset by 
the way in which the problem is defined. 
Thus the entities selected for study should 
be fairly homogeneous. We may choose 
to investigate wives of professional men, 
boys’ gangs, or rural churches. Further, 
it would seem desirable at the beginning 
not to deal with all the adjustments which 
these entities make to their environing 
situations, but to single out one condition 
which impinges upon all the entities of a 
given class and investigate their several 
adjustments to that condition. Thus we 
might try to discover how rural churches 
have readjusted to the coming of the 
automobile, how boys from immigrant 
families are affected by going to college, 
or how families with young children in 
which the father dies readjust following 
his death. It would probably be wise to 
select conditions such as the ones cited 
which are of rather general significance 
to the entities in question and which 
entail, therefor:, rather complete readjust- 
ments. If we were to attempt, for exam- 
ple, to investigate the effect on school 
children of beginning the study of history, 
we shduld almost certainly get nowhere, 
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at least until we develop better techniques. 
That new item is so unimportant in the 
whole personality picture that we could 
hardly hope at the present time to obtain 
significant resuits. 

There have been two ways by which 
the problem has been chiefly attacked. 
One is exemplified by Thomas and Znani- 
ecki in the Polish Peasant. Here the ad- 
justments of selected entities (Polish 
peasants and Polish families) to two types 
of new conditions (new situations in the 
Oid World and the American situation) 
were investigated. The authors became 
very familiar with the case materials and 
then allowed their minds to winnow the 
wheat from the chaff so as to bring forth 
what seemed to be basic causal relation- 
ships. One of the weaknesses of this 
method seems to be that the ‘‘mental 
winnowing’’ may be highly subjective and 
thus liable to personal bias. Precon- 
ceived ideas as to causal relations would 
be all too likely to creep in. Even assum- 
ing that this could be overcome, the tax 
laid upon the analytic power of the mind 
is so great that few persons could hope to 
succeed by this method. 

A second approach has been by statis- 
tical procedures as exemplified by Burgess, 
Glueck and Vold in their studies of factors 
associated with parole violation.? Here 
certain persons who have been in penal 
institutions are faced with a new situation 
(parole). Their adjustments (violation 
or non-violation) are known and the at- 
tempt is made by statistical analysis to 
determine what factors revealed in their 


2 E. W. Burgess, ‘‘Factors Determining Success or 
Failure on Parole,"’ in Bruce, Harno, and Burgess, 
Parole and the Indeterminate Sentence, pp. 205-69; Shel- 
don Glueck and Elinor T. Glueck, “*Predictability 
in the Administration of Criminal Justice,"’ Harvard 
Law Review, XLII, 300-29; G. B. Vold, ‘‘Factors En- 
tering into the Success or Failure of Minnesota Men 
on Parole,’’ Publications of the American Sociological 
Society, XXIV, 167-73. 
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case records are most frequently associated 
with their later adjustments. In this way 
indices are obtained by which one may 
predict the likelihood of an individual's 
success or failure on parole. This likeli- 
hood has to be stated in terms such as this: 
20 per cent of the men who fall in the same 
index group as this individual have vio- 
lated their parole. Now, this may be very 
valuable information for administrative 
purposes since it indicates how good a 
risk any particular individual is; but it 
certainly tells us very little about the 
fundamental factors which produce viola- 
tion or non-violation. We would wish to 
know why 80o per cent of the group fol- 
lowed one course while 20 per cent fol- 
lowed another. Percentages or correla- 
tion coefficients as Dr. Blumer has pointed 
out, only set the real problems for social 
research; they do not answer them. As 
rough tools for blocking out areas where 
analysis of a more searching kind might 
prove fruitful, however, these statistical 
measures are immensely valuable. 

Indeed it is the aim of this memorandum 
to suggest that a more analytic use of 
Statistics would be of great assistance in 
indicating where common causal relations 
lie embedded in large numbers of cases. 
Once such hints are obtained the full 
analysis of the causal sequences will have 
to be achieved by more refined—in this 
case, sympathetic—methods. The ulti- 
mate aim is to secure generalizations 
which state that when a specified type of 
entity encounters a specified new condi- 
tion, it adjusts in a specified way. And 
this sort of thing, in the social field at 


3 Herbert Blumer, ‘‘Method in Social Psychology,”’ 
unpublished Doctor's thesis, University of Chicago, 
1927. After reading this thesis and conversing with 
Dr. Blumer, I revised the original draft of this memor- 
andum radically. He is however not in any way 
responsible for the use (or misuse) I have made of his 
keen analysis. 
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least, can never be stated in statistical 
terms. 

We would begin, then, by securing case 
records showing the characteristics of 
homogeneous entities prior to the im. 
pingement of a common new condition and 
their several adjustments to that condi. 
tion. These records would need to be 
very complete and should be prepared with 
as much. insight as possible. We could 
then distribute the cases into a small 
number of adjustment classes according 
to the manner in which they have reacted 
to the new condition. The investigator, 
after going through these records carefully, 
will have certain ‘‘hunches’’ as to what as- 
pects of the entities evidenced previous to 
the impingement of the new condition were 
of significance in producing the subsequent 
adjustments. By aspects we mean funda- 
mental trends of the entities being studied. 
If personalities are the entities, we might 
think of such things as emotional stability 
or instability, egocentricity or the oppo- 
site, adjustment to the cultural situation in 
which the person is living, social facility, 
etc. The list of aspects which seemed 
important would of course vary with the 
entities under investigation and the condi- 
tion to which they were adjusting. I 
use the word ‘‘aspect’’ advisedly instead 
of ‘‘segment’’ or some other term indicat- 
ing a part because I believe we will wish 
one of the aspects at least to be concerned 
with the kind or degree of organization of 
the entities involved. Once a set of 
aspects has been determined upon, a few 
qualitative, or in some cases quantitative, 
characterizations would have to be decided 
upon in each aspect, so that each case 
would receive as many characterizations 
as there were aspects. It might be wise 
to have a second person, unacquainted 
with the adjustment classes to which pat- 
ticular cases had been assigned, do the 
characterizations of each case, so that the 
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characterizations would not reflect pre- 
conceived notions of what traits would 
be likely to produce the adjustments dis- 
covered. Perhaps the same result could 
be achieved by dividing the case records 
into two separate parts—before and after 
the impingement of the new condition—so 
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aspect and the adjustment classes. Thus 
we would get some hints as to which 
aspects were probably most significant for 
adjustment to the common condition 
under investigation. This is the type of 
thing done by the parole studies already 
discussed. But we wish to go further 











































be that the investigator could forget the than this; as far as possible we wish to 
ith adjustment class before he did the charac- preserve the organic character of our 
wld F rerizations. The things that require to be entities and not treat them as simple sum- 
all related, then, are these characterizations mations of abstracted parts. Therefore 
NS Ff (as before the impingement) and the ad- we would begin to work on combinations 
ed justments (subsequent thereto). Anditis of characterizations. In order to fill in 
Of; Bf here that statistical procedures will enable the 28 tables like the following, each in- 
IY, Bas to carry forward a more complicated volving two aspects, we need simply to 
4s- B analysis than the human mind could sort as before into adjustment classes and 
" possibly achieve unaided. tabulate while ‘‘controlling’’ on certain 
Suppose that we have selected eight columns. 
nt § aspects and that there are three different 
a characterizations in each. We could FreQueNncizs OF COMBINATIONS OF CHARACTERIZA- 
d, punch the pattern of characterizations and TIONS IN ASPECTS I AND 2 ACCORDING TO 
nt FE the adjustment class of each entity on a ApjustMENT CLAssns 
: statistical card. The first step would ‘cousna. ekaiacalls 
, then be to sort the cards according to the —Cuarac- 
. adjustment classes, of which there should “hoxs | 4 B c D Total 
+ ff not be more than four or five. We would 
4 Ff then be in a position to count the fre- “ait 
. quencies of the characterizations in each 11-23 
* Ff aspect according to the adjustment classes, 12-21 
I Ff filling in eight tables like the following: 27 
d 12-23 
- 13-21 
7 FreQueNcigs OF DrrrerENT CHARACTERIZATIONS IN 13-22 
Aspecr 1 Accorpine To ApjusTMENT CLassEs 13-23 
f CHARAC- ADJUSTMENT CLASSES Total 
TERIZA- 
or A B c D Total 
i We have assumed in this table that there 
8 were three characterizations in Aspect 1 
13 (11, 12 and 13) and three in Aspect 2 (21, 
: and 23). For each of the 28 tables of this 
Total variety we would compute coefficients of 


















A coefficient of contingency could be 
computed for each such table which would 
show roughly the degree of relationship 
between the characterizations in each 







contingency. Many of these coefficients 
would probably be higher than those com- 
puted from the first set of tables because 
the analysis here is more refined. 

We could profitably carry the same proc- 
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ess one step further by making a separate 
table for each set of three aspects as 
follows: 





FreQuencigs or COMBINATIONS OF CHARACTERIZATIONS 
un Asprcts 1, 2 AND 3 AccorpING To Apjust- 
MENT CLASSES 





COMBINA- 
TIONS OF 
CHARAC- 
TERIZA- 
pare A B Cc 


ADJUSTMENT CLASSES 





D Total 





11-21-31 
11-21-32 
11-21-33 
11-22-31 
11-22-32 
11-22-33 
11-23-31 
11-23-32 
31"2.3"33 
12-21-31 
12-21-32 
12-21-33 
etc. 











Total 





There would be 56 such tables, if we 
had eight aspects, which would yield 56 
more coefficients of contingency. These 
should be the highest of all since they are 
the products of the most analytic 
treatment. 

Now we would have 8 + 28 + 56 = 92 
coefficients. These should give some 
strong indications as to the characteriza- 
tions in which aspects are of the most 
importance in determining the subsequent 
adjustments to the given condition. Un- 
doubtedly there would be signs that it 
would be worth while to try out certain 
sets of four aspects to see whether they 
would yield the highest coefficients of all. 
The sorting and tabulating for several sets 
of four aspects would not be a tremendous 
task, though to do it for all possible sets 
would involve a prodigous amount of 
labor. ; 

The results of this statistical computa- 
tion would be to point to certain sets of 
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aspects as the matters to pay attention to, 
With this information we could once more 
return to the case method and, by going 
back over the materials, try to discove 
just how and why the characteristics 
associated with particular adjustments 
came to produce these results. It would 
of course be necessary to see why the misfits 
which would be present even in the table 
having the highest coefficient of contin. 
gency did not conform to the general 
trend. Thus we would be refining the 
analysis still further with the hope ulti- 
mately of getting at generalizations of the 
natural science kind. 

It is obvious that this rather elaborate 
analytic method would only be worth em- 
ploying on large numbers of suitable case 
records. Several hundred at least would 
be essential and a thousand would be desir- 
able. This is an immense and costly task 
in any field of social research and it is on 
this account that this memorandum is put 
forward before trying out the method ona 
large scale. It would be too wasteful to 
go ahead if the procedure is theoretically 
unsound or if it seems impracticable to 
other investigators. 

It would be foolish to attempt to pre- 
dict what sort of types would be found to 
correspond to the adjustment classes. 
With reference to persons, Professor Bur- 
gess has drawn a distinction between the 
personality pattern and the social type, 
the former being developed on the human 
nature level, the latter being a develop- 
ment out of a particular cultural situa- 
tion. Undoubtedly both of these are 
important and we would probably find 
our types representing some sort of mix- 
ture of the two. In work with groups of 
small institutions we should perhaps 

expect to find the types more purely cul- 
tural in their nature, but that again is 
conjecture. 


* In The Jack Roller by Clifford R. Shaw, pp. 193-4 
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A STUDY OF EMOTIONAL INSTABILITY AND INTELLIGENCE 
OF WOMEN IN THE PENAL INSTITUTIONS OF 
NORTH CAROLINA 


LENA B. LADU ann K. C. GARRISON 
North Carolina State College 


THE PROBLEM 


S a socio-psychologicai problem, 
A our prison population presents an 
area for careful scrutiny and analy- 
sis. We recognize today that the inhabi- 
tants of our reformatories and prisons are 
individuals whose behavior patterns have 
matured and become moulded according 
to definite biological, psychological, and 
sociological principles. We can well 
point out again here as was pointed out 
over ten years ago in the New York 
Study:! “‘That there is at present abundant 
literature regarding the criminal group, 
much of which is not even worth citing 
because it rests, at its best upon the most 
casual and superficial observation and at 
its worst upon what the writer thinks he 
would find on observation.”’ 

The present study is an attempt to meas- 
ure, by group methods, the mental ability 
and some temperamental traits of white 
delinquent girls in the penal institutions of 
North Carolina. The results thus ob- 
tained will be studied both with respect to 
themselves as well as in their relation to 

1 Fernald, Hayes, Dawley, Ruml, and Davis, 
A Study of Women Delinquents in New York State, Cen- 
tury, 1920, Pp. 3-4. 


certain other factors in the home life and 
present status of the subjects concerned. 


SUBJECTS 


There were, at the time this study was 
made, 16 white women in the Central 
Prison at Raleigh. Fourteen of these 
women or 87.5 per cent were between 17 
and 25 years of age. At the Farm Colony 
for women at Kinston, there were 36 girls. 
Thirty-four of this group, or 94.4 per cent, 
were between 16 and 29 years of age. At 
Samarcand Manor, the State Industrial 
School for Delinquent Girls, 208 girls were 
in attendance. Seventy-five per cent of 
the total population here was from 15 to 20 
years old. These penal institutions are 
each administered for different types of 
offenses. 

In this study 138 of the inmates of these 
institutions were used; 12 (75 per cent) 
from the Central Prison; 29 (80.5 per cent) 
from Farm Colony, and 97 (34.6 per cent) 
from Samarcand. The chronological age 
range was from 15 to 30 years, and each 
case had committed some offense serious 
enough to be classified by the court as a 
misdemeanor. Thus every girl in these in- 
stitutions between 15 and 30 years of age 
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who had committed a misdemeanor, save 
some few who were paroled during this 
study and several others not available due 
to the prison’s program, was used in this 
study. The girls, except for one Italian 
girl, were all native-born Americans. 
Physical handicaps were found in only two 
cases: One girl was cross-eyed and one was 
lame. The defects in both cases were ac- 
quired. One hundred and twenty have 
shown venereal infection—110 cases of 
gonorrhea, and 14 cases of syphilis. The 
chief offenses committeed by these girls 
were: Sex, 51 per cent; delinquency, 18.1 
per cent; larceny, 5 per cent; robbery, 3.6 
per cent. 


MENTAL ABILITY 


The Dearborn Group Intelligence Tests, 
Forms A and B, were given to the girls 
whose educational attainment was not 
beyond the third grade, and Forms C and 
D to those whose attainment was beyond 
that grade. Thus, each of the 138 girls 
took two forms of the test.? 

The mental test data indicate that the 
youngest girl in the group has a chrono- 
logical age of fifteen years and two months 
while the oldest is 29 years of age. In 
terms of mental age the 138 cases range 
from seven to nineteen years. The typical 
delinquent of this entire group is 16.5 years 
of age and has the mental development of 
an average child of twelve years and three 
months. The average intelligence quo- 
tient for the group is 84. The middle 50 
per cent of the cases range between the 
chronological ages of 15 and 16 years. 
In mental age units the inter-quartile 
range is from eleven years and five months 
to thirteen years and six months, with 
1.Q.'s falling between 76.2 and 100. The 
brightest girl in the group has an I.Q. 
of 132 and the dullest 45. 

* See Edward A. Lincoln, ‘Studies of the Validity 


of the Dearborn Intelligence Examinations,"’ J. Educ. 
Psychol., 19, p. 341 (1928). 
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The largest groups fall in the mental 
age levels below the average for adults.’ 
The largest group is the thirteen mental 
age year group, which is thus retarded one 
year mentally. It is of interest to note 
the scarcity of mentally accelerated and 
frequency of mentally retarded subjects 
at each of these institutions. 

When the average intelligence quotient 
of illegitimate girls is found and compared 
with that for the entire group we have an 
1.Q. of 86.6 or 2.6 points higher than the 
group average. A typical delinquent girl 


TABLE I 
Numper, Per Cent, aND AVERAGE INTELLIGENCE 
Quotient For THE Susyecrs CoMMITTING 
THE Various Types oF CRIMES 





TOTAL 





OFFENSE 
Per cent 





3.6] 80 
3-6] 99 
5-0] 86 
0.7 
51.0] 83.3 
Vagrancy 3-6] 82.1 
Drunkenness and violation of 
prohibition 90.4 
Incorrigible .6 | ror 
86 
Runaways . gI 
Miscellaneous , 85 














in these penal institutions is not an only 
child, there being only five such cases out 
of the total number of 138 cases considered. 

Comparing the average intelligence quo- 
tient with the type of offense, Table I, we 
find that those listed as incorrigible and 
those committing robbery have the high- 
est intelligence, the one case of bigamy is 
too small a number to use in making any 
comparison here. The murderers and sex 
offenders rank lowest. It is of further 

’The mental age norma for adults on the Dsar- 


born Tests is 14 years and 6 months. (See Dearborn, 
Intelligence Test, p. 14.) 
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interest to note that, excluding the rob- 
bery group, those who might be termed 
“in conflict with authority’’—the incor- 
rigible and runaways—rank as the nearest 
normal in intelligence. 


NEUROTIC INVENTORY 


Ellen Mathews‘ defines the term ‘‘emo- 
tional stability’’ as one which ‘‘carries an 
implicatior of balance and duration, with- 
out touching the question of kind and 
amount. Its opposite, instability, implies 
a condition of vacillation. An individual 
is unreliable because his emotions are 
weak or short lived, or because some one 
of them is strong and tends to override the 
personality.”’ 

Healy and Bronner' point out the 
importance of emotional conflict in deter- 
mining delinquent careers, and Daven- 
port® has repeatedly spoken of individuals 
unable to control their behavior for other 
reasons than that of lack of intelligence, 
as the “‘feebly inhibited,’’ by which desig- 
nation he means to imply the paralysis 
of the inhibitory mechanism. 

In the present study, then, we mean by 
emotional instability an implication of 
lack of balance and duration, fluctuations 
in temperament to a heightened degree, 
or, weak emotional control. Progress in 
this field has been greatly limited by the 
lack of objective instruments for measur- 
ing emotional instability and other char- 
acter traits. 

The materials used for the measurement 
of emotional instability of these 138 sub- 
jects were Thurstone and Thurstone’s Neurotic 
Inventory, in the form of a questionnaire.’ 

***A Study of Emotional Stability in Children by 
Means of a Questionnaire,” J. Deling., 8, p. 1 (1923). 

5 Delinquents and Criminals Their Making and Un- 
making, Macmillan, 1926. 

® Quoted from John Slawson, The Delinquent Boy, 
Richard G. Badger, 1926. 

7A neurotic Inventory,’’ J. Soc. Psychol., 1, p. 30 


(1930). 
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Those questions which, from former re- 
sults, showed little or no differentiation 
were omitted. For instance if a question 
was answered neurotically by only two 
people out of a group of a hundred, and 
this hundred had been selected because 
previous measurements and observations 
had shown them to possess neurotic symp- 
toms, that question was omitted. Leav- 
ing these out would affect the reliability of 
the test and scores very slightly and any 
effect resulting would probably tend to 
raise the validity. This would only 
slightly affect the relation set forth by 
Thurstone between the behavior mani- 
festation and the emotional score. Any 
effect resulting would tend to decrease the 
emotional score that should accompany 
the various behavior adjustments; but 
such a decrease would be negligible due 
to the slight differential value of the 
questions omitted. 

The Thurstone and Thurstone list con- 
tained 223 questions. But, after being 
revised according to the plan just sug- 
gested, the questionnaire used in this 
study contains 182 questions. 

The subject matter of the questions may 
be classified roughly according to the same 
divisions as the Mathews Adaptation of the 
Woodworth Scale, namely :* 


1. Fears, worries, persecution, etc. 

2. Physical symptoms, pains, 
incodrdinations. 

3. Unhappiness, unsocial and anti-social moods. 

4. Dteams, phantasies, sleep disturbances. 


weariness, 


The directions for giving the test as well 
as the classification suggested by Thurs- 
tone and Thurstone for the measurement 
of emotional instability is used through- 
out this phase of the study.°® 

8 Ellen Mathews, ‘‘A Study of Emotional Stability 
in Children by Means of a Questionnaire,"’ J. Deling., 


8, (1923). 
® “A Neurotic Inventory,"’ J. Soc. Psychol., 1, p. 23 


(1930). 
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The total score on the neurotic inven- 
tory is the total number of unfavorable or 
maladjusted answers that the subject 
returns. A numerically high score repre- 
sents, therefore, an emotionally unstable 
personality. A numerically low score 
indicates the absence of emotional strains 
or worries, and thus indicates an emo- 
tionally well adjusted personality. The 
maximum possible score was, of course, 
182, since that would be the score if every 
one of the questions were answered in an 
unfavorable way. 

The scores on the neurotic inventory, 
that is, the number of unfavorable re- 
sponses per girl range from 25 to 121. 
The distribution of these scores is shown 
in Table II. A comparison of the scores 
made by this group with those obtained 
from 694 students from the freshman class 
at the University of Chicago will show 
that this group made an average emotional 
instability score of 65.67 which is 21.85 
points higher than the average made by 
the college freshmen.'!® This was true 
even in the light of the fact that some of 
the questions that were of little value in 
testing emotional factors were eliminated 
from the test for the delinquent girls thus 
probably lowering slightly their average 
emotional instability scores. 

The lowest average score for either of 
the three groups was 62.77. This was at 
Samarcand, where the average chronologi- 
cal age was least. However, even here 
the average emotional instability score 
was approximately 19 points higher than 
that for the college freshman group re- 
ferred to, though the range for the latter is 
wider, 5-134. By dividing the groups 
into the various classifications as suggested 
by Thurstone the emotional adjustment 
was obtained. None of the subjects fell 
within the range of unusually well adjusted 


10 Ibid., p. 18. 


(0-14). Referring again to Table II we 
see that almost one-half the subjects made 
a score classed as emotionally maladjusted, 
or fell in the range of subjects who should 
have psychiatric advice. 


TABLE II 
Frequency DistrisuTIon or Scorgs Mape sy Deun- 
QUENT GIRLS ON THE THURSTONE AND Tuurs- 
TONE Neurotic InveNToRY 





EMOTIONAL 
INSTABILITY 
SCORE 


DESCRIPTION 





25-30 
31-35 Well adjusted 
36-40 
41-45 


46-50 
$35 
56-60 
61-65 


Average 


66-70 
71-75 Emotionally malad- 
76-80 justed 

81-85 


86-90 

91-95 

96-100 
IOI~I0§ 
106-110 
I1lI-115 
116-120 
I2I-125 


Should have psychia- 
tric advice 











Average 
Median 





TYPES OF EMOTIONAL RESPONSES 


There are some variations as to the per- 
centage of unfavorable responses found 
from one institution to another, though 
the relative rank of a question varied little. 
If the number of neurotic responses was 
low at one institution it was usually cor- 
respondingly so at the other. In Table 
III is presented the questions to which the 
largest percentages of neurotic responses 





Often 

peo! 
Feelin 
Feelin 

ness 
Neces 
Speak 
Easily 
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were given. , This includes only those 
which were answered unfavorably by at 
least two-thirds of the total number of 
delinquent subjects studied. There is 
little variation in the number of times 
each question of this group was answered 
neurotically, the range of the total neu- 
rotic responses being from 92 to 116, out 
of a possible number of 138. 

Besides the specific responses so out- 
standing among delinquent girls as 
brought out in Table III there are other 


TABLE III 


Quzstions To Waicn THE Larcest Numser or Nev- 
roTic Responses Were GivEN 





NEUROTIC 
Q NS RESPONSES 


Number | Per cent 





Often feel lonesome even with with 


DONS « vikdn tke phakiasaanieenes g2 | 66.7 
Feelings easily hurt................ 104 | 75-3 
Feelings alternate, happiness with sad- 

ROB... cv aeUe peuerinees eveeees 110 | 80.4 
Necessary to watch your health....... 107 | 77-5 
Speak on spur of moment, regret later.| 116 | 84.1 
Easily moved to tears............+++- 92 | 66.7 
Can't stand criticism without feeling 

re A ere oper y ey g2 | 66.7 
Have friends turned against you....... 93 | 68.1 


Things go wrong by no fault of own..| 92 | 66.7 
Often experience periods of loneliness.| 102 | 74.0 
Have queer unpleasant feelings in any. 

PTE Edis sn dcccescosexnvuke gz | 66.7 











questions in the neurotic inventory which, 
when grouped together, tend to bring out 
specific traits of individuals which are of 
interest in a study of this nature and which 
tend theraselves to further speculation in 
a consideration of criminals. A compari- 
son of the number of unfavorable re- 
sponses on the various questions was 
made with those made by Mathew’s group 
of unselected girls on the same question 
and found in Mathew’s Adaptation of the 
Woodworth Scale for the Measurement of Emo- 
tional Stability. 
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It appears from this comparison of these 
groups, that delinquent girls may be 
differentiated from the general population 
of girls by the more intense conflicts with 
persons in the home and elsewhere. They 
are in general social misfits. They like 
to be alone, tire of people quickly, and 
have difficulty in making friends. They 
have strong desires to run away from 
home, in fact many of them have done so. 
They feel that they are not properly ad- 
justed and that they are found fault with. 
They even have considerably more marked 
“Ideas of Persecution’’ and believe that 
they are mistreated by members of their 
own families. 

Two traits of abnormal fears are found 
more frequently among our delinquents 
than among Miss Mathew’s group. 
These are great fear of lightning ance fire, 
though they differ little in other fears, 
as noises at night, crossing bridges, and 
the like. 

From the results of this comparison we 
would conclude that the delinquent girls 
in the penal institutions in North Carolina 
differ from Miss Mathew’'s group of un- 
selected girls in their stronger desires 
(a) to be alone a great deal, and (b) to run 
away from home; (c) in their marked 
feelings of temper, (d) misery, and (e) per- 
secution; and (f) their abnormal impulse 
to commit suicide. 

Besides the evidences of morbid depres- 
sion prevalent among delinquent girls 
as compared with unselected girls, we 
find feelings of inferiority and self-con- 
sciousness. In Table IV questions illus- 
trating this fact and the number of times 
they were answered in an unfavorable 
manner are presented. The results in 
this table are in harmony with what one 
acquainted with delinquents would expect. 
The most outstanding neurotic responses 
are: (a) Self-consciousness as to personal 
appearance; (b) feeling that she is usually 
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unlucky (mostly through no fault of her 
own); and (c) that she is not her oid self. 
Only five of the questions in this table 
were answered neurotically by more than 
fifty per cent of the Central Prison group, 
more than twice that number by the 
Samarcand girls, and three times as many 


TABLE IV 
Per Cent or Neurotic Responses To QugsTIONs OF 
Sexr-Consciousnzss, INFERIORITY AND DsprEssion 
BY Detinquent GiR1s FROM THE Upper AND Lower 
Quarries ON THE Neurotic INveNToRY 





Q 








Self-Consciousness: 
Get stage fright 
Bothers for people to observe... . 


Self-conscious in class recitation. 

Blush easily 

Self-conscious in presence of 
superiors 

Self-conscious of personal ap- 


Inferiority: 
Depressed because of low 


Things go wrong for, easily 
Feels as if not own self. 
Often feel miserable 
Usually unlucky 


Depression: 

Frequently burdened by sense of 
18)54.5| 22/66.7 
15145-4| 16/50.0 
12/36. 3] 25175.7 
18154.5] 32|97-0 

















at Farm Colony. Since all the 29 subjects 
from Farm Colony were confined because 
of sex offense and 39 per cent of the Samar- 
cand group had committed sex offense, 
while the group at Central Prison were 
sentenced for other offenses, it appears 
that the sex cases are much more addicted 
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to self-consciousness, feelings of depression 
and inferiority than are those confined 
for other reasons. 

Table V presents the average emotional 
instability scores for the various groups, 
An examination of this table reveals that 
emotional instability is much more prey- 
alent among girls committing robbery 
than among any other type studied. The 
homogeneity of the scores (87-116) for 
this group bears this out, every one falling 
above our minimum rating for a rather 
extreme type of maladjustment. The 


TABLE V 
A Comparison or AveraGe Emorionat INstasinity 
Scorgs with Typgs or Crimes ComMITTED BY GiRLs 
in Nort Carouina Pena Institutions 





TOTAL 





OFFENSE 
Per cent A 





81.7 
-6 | 74.6 
Incorrigible .6 | 73.0 
Miscellaneous 7.2 | 68.9 
Drunkenness and violation of 

RDS ci ccctaceshouss .9 | 68.0 
Sex offenses .o | 67.2 
62.0 
59-0 
57-3 
36.0 














runaways are next in rank as to emotional 
instability. Again, the one case of big- 
amy is insufficient for any statistical con- 
sideration; but it is of special interest to 
note the low emotional scores for those 
groups committing larceny and murder 
as well as for the delinquent group. Thus 
it would seem that robbery, running away 
from home, vagrancy and incorrigibility 
are more related to emotional instability 
than is murder, sex offense or larceny. 
These two variables—mental ability 
and temperamental traits—were further- 
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more studied in order to determine if there 
is any relationship here existing. Three 
criteria were used in ascertaining this re- 
lationship. These are: (1) A comparison 
of educational attainment and instability; 
(2) a comparison of emotional instability 
of those from the different levels of intelli- 
gence; and (3) the correlation between the 
two variables. 

The office records pertaining to educa- 
tional attainments (grade completed) are 
far from accurate, and data here derived are 
of little value in a scientific analysis. 
However, it is of interest to note that the 
three girls who could neither read nor 
write (illiterates) made the highest emo- 
tional instability scores, and that those 
whose educational attainments were the 
highest showed the least evidence of 
instability. Again, the girls who are 
lowest in intelligence quotients have much 
higher emotional instability scores than 
the other groups. The median emotional 
instability score for the superior group is 
slightly lower than that for the group as a 
whole. The average instability score for 
the total ‘‘superior’’ group is 61; for the 
group “‘below 70 I.Q.”’ the average is 81. 
Thus, the superior group has an average 
emotional instability score twenty points 
less than that for the group lowest in 
intelligence. 

Pearson's formula for the zero order of 
correlations was used in determining the 
statistical relation existing between the 
intelligence quotients and the emotional 
instability scores. A correlation of —.30 
+.05 was thus obtained. From these 
three criteria for the relationship between 
these two variables one would conclude 
that they operate in an inverse order with 
each other among white delinquent 
women prisoners. This inverse relation- 
ship is low, yet statistically reliable, and 
somewhat consistent according to the 
criterion used. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Basing our conclusions on the data de- 
rived through a scientific attempt to study 
the intelligence and emotional instability 
of 138 white women prisoners in North 
Carolina, we present tentatively a sum- 
mary of our entire findings here. 

1. Physically, these delinquents are not 
unlike non-delinquents. 

2. Venereal disease is quite prevalent 
among the groups of delinquents used 
for this study. 

3. More girls are confined in these penal 
institutions for sex offenses than for any 
other type of offense. The majority of 
these subjects were confined before 25 
years of age. 

4. Results from the performance on the 
Dearborn Group Intelligence Tests by delin- 
quent girls (or women) used in this study 
show: (a) There is no significant difference 
between the intelligence quotients of girls 
in these groups who have venereal disease 
and those who do not. (b) Those com- 
mitting robbery have higher intelligence 
than those who have committed other 
offenses. Sex offenders rank lowest in 
intelligence, the average I. Q. being only 
slightly more than 80. 

5. Assuming that scores on the Thurstone 
and Thurstone Neurotic Inventory are a rough 
measure of certain temperamental elements, 
such as emotional instability, the re- 
sponses of the 138 delinquents lead us to 
the conclusions that: (a) Delinquent girls 
are more unstable than unselected girls. 
(b) The girls in this unit committing 
robbery are more emotionally unstable 
than those committing other crimes listed 
in this study. 

6. A comparison of the number of symp- 
tomatic responses given by the delinquent 
and unselected girls shows much variation 
from question to question, and brings out 
some specific differences between the two 
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groups. For example, the delinquent girls 
have (a) considerably more desires to be 
alone a great deal, (b) desire to run away 
from home, (c) more marked feelings of 
misery and persecution, and (d) more ab- 
normal impulses to commit suicide. 

7. The three emotional instability traits 
most prevalent among the delinquent 
girls are; (a) morbid depression, (b) ab- 
normal sensitivity, and (c) feelings of 
inferiority. 

8. A correlation of —.30 +.0§ between 
the scores on the neurotic inventory and 
the intelligence quotients of the delinquent 
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girls supports the findings relating to edu- 
cational achievement and neurotic test 
scores, that there is a slight negative rela- 
tion existing here. 

g. The present study would lead one to 
the further generalization, that; heredity, 
maturity, environmental circumstances, 
and physical and mental abnormalities 
are all important factors for consideration 
in relation to crime. However, each of 
these should be viewed as a contributing 
factor, working in relation to each other 
as well as with other factors, and not as 
actual isolated causal factors. 


SOME ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF ILLNESS 


PAUL L. BENJAMIN 
Social Hygiene Society 


OCIAL workers have long been 
familiar with the serious impact 
upon family life of illness and 

death of the wage-earner. Among the 
individual cases under their care they 
have seen wholesome family life shrivel up 
and wither under the blight of a prolonged 
sickness. They have not always had, 
however, the facts to buttress their own 
case work experiences. The reports of 
the Committee on the Costs of Medical 
Care and related studies which document 
this kind of material for their use should 
be of considerable interest to them. 


THE EXTENT OF ILLNESS 


Ray Lyman Wilbur, M.D., chairman, at 
a general meeting in 1930 of the Committee 
reviewed some of the pertinent facts con- 
cerning the persistence of unnecessary 
disease. I quote in part: 


“One million persons are sick with malaria each 
year. We know that we do not have to have malaria 
if we want to pay the price to get rid of it, and that 
ptice is practically one of dollars. 


“Seven hundred thousand persons are sick with tu- 
berculosis at any one time, most of it preventable. 

“Four million persons in the South a few years ago 
were affected by hookworm disease. There are prob- 
ably not so many now; they have more shoes, and 
more other things there now. But the number af- 
fected is still great. 

“Thousands of women are sterile or semi-invalids 
because of gonorrhea. There is much paralysis, loco- 
motor ataxia and mental disease, and there are many 
handicapped children because of syphilis. All of this 
is correctible, and should be corrected. 

“We still have 30,000 to 100,000 cases of smallpox 
each year. 

**People suffer much unnecessary pain because of 
their failure to visit a dentist regularly; and many ob- 
scure disorders are due to bad teeth.”’ 


The facts presented by Dr. Wilbur are 
re-enforced by a study made by Alden B. 
Mills, the present executive secretary of 
the Committee (The Extent of Illness and 
of Physical and Mental Defects Prevailing 
in the United States). Mr. Mills raised 
five absorbing questions: How often, on 
the average, are people hampered or defi- 
nitely disabled by illness during a year? 
How much time do they lose from their 
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usual occupations because of these ill- 
nesses? How many people suffer from 
physical and mental defects? What kinds 
of defects are the most prevalent? 

I shall present only the essence of Mr. 
Mills’ material as bearing upon these 
questions. 

People in the United States are appar- 
ently disabled by sickness at least once a 
year. The rate seems to vary in accord- 
ance with sex and age: men being disabled 
about once annually, women from once to 
twice, and children over twice during the 
school year. 

Various studies such as that made by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
of 570,000 people in industrial communi- 
ties indicate that adult males lose from 
seven to eight days annually because of 
sickness and adult females from eight to 
twelve days. 

In the investigations made by Mr. Mills 
an analysis was made of ten studies dealing 
with disabling diseases. The analysis of 
these studies has resulted in the conclusion 
that: ‘Colds and bronchial conditions, and 
influenza and grippe, which occur in 
every list and frequently as the two lead- 
ing groups, are obviously the most serious 
causes of disability from the standpoint 
both of frequency and of days lost.”’ 

An examination of 100,000 adult males 
by the Life Extension Institute revealed 
some amazing facts: 27 per cent had de- 
fective vision (uncorrected); 13 per cent 
had defective hearing; 39 per cent were in 
need of ‘‘heavy’’ dentistry (X-ray recom- 
mended); and 6 per cent had a functional 
murmur or irregularity of the heart;. in 
7 per cent was found neurasthenia and 
““nervousness.”’ 

To quote Mr. Mills: ‘‘Special estimates 
place the number of persons in the United 
States who are mentally defective (feeble- 
minded, imbecilés, and idiots) at over 
goo,ooo, the number of blind at over 
100,000, the number with major speech 
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defects at 1,000,000, and the number of 
school children wholly or partly deaf at 


3,000,000. 


CONDITION OF EMPLOYMENT 


The creakings of the industrial machine 
jolts and jars the family of the wage- 
earner. Unemployment and irregular em- 
ployment have serious consequences so far 
as the health and well-being of the worker 
are concerned. In a study of the part-time 
work of male garment workers in New 
York City, Schereschewsky found: ‘‘Dur- 
ing the busy season the workers drive 
themselves at top speed in order to earn as 
much money as possible, to tide them over 
the slack seasons, while, during the dull 
periods, they are without sufficient occu- 
pation to keep up their interest. Such 
conditions are productive of considerable 
mental stress, the worker during the busy 
season overdriving himself and spending 
the slack season in wondering if work will 
be forth-coming in the future. This con- 
dition of affairs is reflected in the relatively 
large number of operators found to be 
distinctly neurasthenic or of neurasthenic 
tendency.*”! 

Unemployment also carries within itself 
the pernicious seeds of physical and mental 
breakdown. The United States Public 
Health Service in its bulletin, ‘Health 
Insurance,’ points out ““The familiar 
statements and statistics of unemployment 
which almost annually appear from indus- 
trial centers and large urban localities are 
capable of an interpretation which is very 
significant from the standpoint of pre- 
vention of sickness.’’* 

As long ago as 1915 this relation be- 

1]. W. Schereschewsky, ‘‘Some Physical Charac- 
teristics of Male Garment Workers of the Cloak and 
Suit Trades, Based Upon 2,107 Physical Examinations 
Made In New York, N. Y."" Avmerican Journal of 
Public Health, July, 1915. 

2 “Health Insurance,” B. S. Warren and Edgar 
Sydenstricker, The United States Public Health 


Service. 
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tween unemployment and health was 
stressed by a large municipal health 
agency, as follows: 

“There is evidence in many directions 
that the tremendous amount of unemploy- 
ment at present existing is steadily under- 
mining the health of the people. This 
lack of employment with its consequent 
poverty and destitution, brings about 
lowered vitality in its victims, weakens 
their resisting power, and lessens their 
immunity to disease.* 

The stream of women entering the fac- 
tory gate likewise has real bearing upon 
the health of wage-earners. The millions 
of ‘‘women in industry’’ are largely there 
because of economic pressure.* In a con- 
siderable number of wage-carners’ fami- 
lies, the wife is the bread-winner.' I quote 
from a publication of the United States 
Public Health Service: 

“The greater health hazard to wage- 
earning women is admitted to be due pri- 
marily to the difference in sex, but among 
other special conditions which tend to 
increase the hazard to wage-earning wo- 
men may be mentioned the precariousness 
of their employment and the additional 
work imposed by household duties. The 
precariousness of their employment is a 
constant spur to them to go beyond 
the limit of their strength, particularly 
where they are employed on piece-work. 
The household duties of wage-earning 
women, especially of working mothers, 
impose double work. The workday of 
the wage-earning mother begins con- 
siderably earlier than the opening of the 
gates of the mill or factory or of the doors 
of the store in which she is employed, and 
is not ended when she comes home. She 

can not afford, even if she appreciates its 


5 Toronto Health Bulletin, January, 1915. 

4 “Health Insurance,’ B. S. Warren and Edgar 
Sydenstricker, the United States Public Health Service. 

5 Ibid. 
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importance, to stay at home for 
proper period of rest before and after 


confinement.’’ 


THE BILL AND WHO PAYS IT 


Dr. W. S. Rankin of North Carolina 
estimates that the people of the United 
States pay, annually, $2,560,000,000 for 
medical services.® 

It is of especial concern to social work. 
ers to see who have the incomes to pay 
this bill, how it is paid, and what happens 
to those who cannot purchase good med- 
ical care. Michael M. Davis presents 
the following income table for the United 
States.’ 


Incomes over $5,000 less than 1,000,000 persons, 
or 2 per cent. 

Incomes $3,000 to $5,000, a little over 2,000,000 
persons, or 5 per cent. 

Incomes $2,000 to $3,000, about 6,000,000 per- 
sons, Or 14 per cent. 

Incomes $1,500 to $2,000, about 18,000,000 per 
sons Of 35 per cent. 

Incomes $1,000 to $1,500, about 13,000,000 pet- 
persons, or 30 per cent. 

Incomes less than $1,000, about 6, 000,000 persons 
of 14 per cent. 


A recent study made by the Institute of 
Medicine of Chicago furnishes added proof 
that a large slice of American families cuts 
a small sector of the income pie.’ Of 
523 families who reported their incomes 
in the study, 67 per cent lived on less than 
$2,000 a year. Twenty per cent had in- 
comes from $2,000 to $3,000 and over. 

Are the majority of these families sailing 
close to the wind so far as paying for ade- 
quate medical care is concerned or have 


6 “The Economics of Medical Service,’ The Ameri- 
can Journal of Public Health and the Nation's Health, 
April, 1929. 

™The Patient of Moderate Means, The Modern 
Hospital, May, 1929. 

§ Margaret Lovell Plumley, The Ability to Pay for 
Medical Care, The Institute of Medicine of Chicago. 
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they an ample margin with which to meet 
medical expenditures? 

Various estimates of minimum and 
maximum standards of living have been 
made. The National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board has estimated that it costs to 
maintain the industrial worker, his wife 
and two children on a fair American 
standard $1,573.08 (average) in the me- 
dium size city in the United States, and 
$1,616.79 (average) in the large city, and 
$1,479.09 (average) in the small city. 
In Middletown, the Lynd’s estimated that 
the minimum cost of living of a family 
of five was $1,921, out of which $67 
was allowed for medical care. A study 
made during the past winter by the fam- 
ily society of a large middle western city of 
the minimum subsistence budget necessary 
for a family of five resulted in a figure be- 
tween $1,500 and $1,600 a year. A study 
of the cost of living in Cincinnati for the 
family of five made in 1928 “‘indicates 
that they need $1,640 a year to meet a 
satisfactory standard of living.’’® 

Somehow, for the great mass of the 
American people, then, the income re- 
ceived and the amount of money needed 
to maintain a decent standard of living do 
not dovetail. Consequently, according 
to the United States Public Health Service 
wage and income investigations ‘‘seem to 
indicate that fully one-half of the people 
employed in the principal manufacturing 
and mining industries have not been able 
in recent years to earn an income sufficient 
to maintain a healthful standard of 
living.’’ 10 

Indeed the evidence seems conclusive 
that individuals and families in these low 
income groups do not buy as much medical 


* Bleecker Marquette, ‘“‘Who Wants State Medi- 
cine,” The Journal of Medicine, March, 1931. 

10**Health Insurance,”” B. S. Warren and Edgar 
Sydenstricker, The United States Public Health 
Service. 
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service as do those of higher income 
levels, for the expenditures for medical 
care seem to increase with income. ‘‘For 
families with incomes under $2,000 the 
average charge per family is $71.48 per 
annum, whereas $311.06 per annum is the 
average charge for those with incomes 
over $5,000.""1!_ The study made by the 
Institute of Health of Chicago shows that 
‘the low income group, of course, ob- 
tained much of their medical service for 
nominal amounts and, in hospital cases, 
were rarely charged a fee by the attending 
physician."’ 


THE CONSEQUENCES 


Does this increment of free service make 
up the margin of good medical care for 
the mass of the American people? If it 
does not what are the consequences? 

Social workers know from their day to 
day experiences, of course, that there are 
great sectors of the population sadly in 
need of medical care who are not receiving 
it. What are the facts? 

Mr. Marquette in his article, ‘‘Who 
Wants State Medicine’’ says: ““The evi- 
dence is incontrovertible that a substantial 
percentage of the population today cannot 
afford to pay for the medical care that 
they need. They are either going without 
service, depriving themselves of other 
necessities of life in order to get the medi- 
cal service needed for themselves and their 
families, or they are securing free medical 
service from doctors or clinics. This 
refers not alone to the submerged tenth 
made up of the destitute and poverty- 
stricken, but to the large group of Ameri- 
can wage-earners in the unskilled and low 
income group.” 


u‘’The Costs of Medical Care: Preliminary Re- 
port,” Nathan Sinai and Margaret C. Klem, Mis- 
cellaneous Contributions, Number 2 of the Committee 
on the Costs of Medical Care. 
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Dr. Rankin is of the opinion that ‘‘a 
large percentage of American people are 
not receiving the medical care that they 
should have, both as individuals and as 
units of society."’ 

Edgar Sydenstricker of the United States 
Public Health Service as a result of studies 
made by the Public Health Service came to 
the conclusion that ‘‘in general those 
families which were definitely above the 
average of this community in economic 
condition had medical attention to a con- 
siderably greater extent than the re- 
mainder of the population.” 

A recent health survey of Philadelphia 
reveals that a very large proportion of the 
public and parochial school children have 
dental disease and need treatment. Of 
these many do not secure treatment be- 
cause their parents cannot meet the ex- 
penses involved. 

Since then, buckle and tongue do not 
meet for masses of the American people so 
far as the need for medical care is concerned 
and the securing of it, what are the results? 
The teeth of children are neglected result- 
ing in serious difficulty later in life. A 
cancer of the breast is detected too late. 
An early tuberculosis of a wage-earner 
develops into an advanced stage of the 
disease. Illness is the Moloch to whom 
blood sacrifices are made by the poor. 

Miss Plumley in the Chicago study 
quotes one woman to the effect that, 
‘“‘When we go to the clinic one day we 
don’t eat the next,’’"—and further, ‘But 
for many even the smallest clinic fee and 
the few cents needed for transportation 
were reported to be a strain.”’ 

Frank J. Bruno in ‘‘IlIness and Depend- 
ency,’’ a recent issue of ‘‘Miscellaneous 
Contributions’’ published by the Com- 
mittee on the Costs of Medical Care, 
stresses these corrosive results. He also 

emphasizes the greater sickness rate among 
the low-income groups than among those 
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with higher incomes. He states: ‘‘Therte 
seems to be a general similarity in the 
various English studies pointing to the 
conclusion that deaths among the lowest 
economic group are between two and three 
times as frequent as among the well-to-do 
group. Similarly the various American 
studies cited lead to the tentative con- 
clusion that the illness rate among the 
lowest income group in this country is 
approximately twice that of the illness 
rate of the group with satisfactory 
incomes."’ 

Mr. Bruno comments upon two con- 
temporary studies made by the Minne- 
apolis Family Welfare Association and 
the St. Louis Provident Association. He 
continues: “‘Of 3,300 families known to 
these two welfare agencies in the periods 
studied, 2,664, or 80.7 per cent were 
families in which one or more members 
were suffering from illness."’ 

The financial hurdles in’ the path of 
wage-earners are also steep. 

Among its “‘Miscellaneous Contribu- 
tions’’ the Committee has published an 
article by Leon Henderson, director of the 
Department of Remedial Loans of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, entitled, ‘The 
Use of Small Loans for Medical Expenses.” 
A study of 161,000 borrowers of money 
(these were, in the main, industrial loans 
made by wage-carners) showed that 28.3 
per cent of them cited medical expenses 
as the purpose of the loan. 

Rolf Nugent, also a member of the same 
department, made an investigation of con- 
sumer credit conditions in five Kentucky 
cities. He discovered that of 266 bank- 
ruptcy proceedings filed by wage-earners, 
31.6 per cent listed medical bills amount- 
ing to $15,000 of a total indebtedness of 
$77,000. 

The United States Public Health Service 
in its study of Health Insurance (to which 
I have previously referred) is of the opin- 
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jon that poverty and disease are twin-bed- 
§ ‘llows in all countries. To quote: 

“Levasseur found that the death rate in 
the poorer sections of Paris was 31.3 per 
jooo per annum, as contrasted with 16.2 
for ‘‘middle’’ class sections and 13.4 for 
the richest sections—Recent investigations 
tend to point unmistakably to the fact 
that poverty is the most important factor 
in causing infant mortality.” 

Years ago Warner, in the American Chari- 
tits, cited illness as being one of the chief 
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‘causes’ of dependency in families apply- 
ing for aid. The reports of the Commit- 
tee on the Costs of Medical Care and those 
of other agencies strikingly show this con- 
nection between sickness and povery. 
Indeed, a wide reading of the material 
brings the growing conviction that social 
workers, medical practitioners, public 
health officials and public spirited citizens 
must more and more make common cause 
if dependency is to be pushed back still 
further. 



















SPECIAL GRANTS FOR RESEARCH TO SOUTHERN 
SOCIAL SCIENTISTS 


Through its Southern Regional Committee, the Social Science Research na] 

Council is making available to members of the instructional staffs of ae 
Southern colleges and universities during 1932-33 a limited number of : 
small grants-in-aid of research. The purpose of these grants is to facili- ; 















5 
tate the completion of significant pieces of research relating particularly i 
to local or regional problems of special interest to the South. The con- Ay 
ditions governing the allocation of these grants are as follows: i 3 
i 





1. Satisfactory evidence of the capa ability to do effective 

scientific research must be submitted. 

2. A substantial amount of work should already have been done on : 
: 





the B 0 aap to application to the Council. i 
3. Ordinarily, the institution to which the applicant is attached will ; 
be expected to cooperate by lightening his teaching load, or other- a 
wise allowing him additional free time to devote to his project, with- H 
out reduction of his salary. é 
4. The grants may be applied toward living or traveling expenses at 
in lieu of summer school or extension teaching, or for clerical, statis- ay 
tical or photostatic assistance. In exceptional cases they may be 4 
used to aid in the completion of doctoral dissertations involving field } 
work. . 
5. The maximum amount granted toa single individual will ordinarily 
not exceed $500. 

For further information and application forms address the Chair- 
man, Dr. Benjamin B. Kendrick, North Carolina College for Women, on 
Greensboro, North Carolina. The closing date for application for . 


1932-33 is January 1, 1932. 
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HOSE who think that the chief need 

of the farmer is protection from the 

‘demoralization of gluts and sur- 
pluses’ or the appointment of equalization 
boards, should visit some of the many 
modern communities in which there are 
‘prosperous homes,’ with no bath tubs or 
modern conveniences, no running water or 
fresh air,’’ says Walter A. Terpenning of 
Western State Teachers’ College. ‘“There 
are still rural churches in ‘prosperous 
neighborhoods’ who pay their preachers 
less than five hundred dollars a year. 
(The preachers are not in need of protec- 
tion from the demoralization of gluts and 
surpluses, either.) There are still ‘pros- 
perous communities’ which are as dead as 
Dicken’s door nail. Moreover, no teacher, 
county agent, politician, or other prophet 
has gone beyond the knocking stage in 
bringing the dry bones together. 

‘‘A man’s life is not measured in acres or 
income, or in the abundance of the things 
he possesses. Until we see this, farmers, 
as well as the rest of us, will need not 
only sinking funds, but relief from igno- 
rance, and vulgarity, and suspicion, and 
disorganization, and possibly politicians. 
There is reason for concern if such a large 
class of American citizens as the rural 
population, and one performing such a 
necessary function as the production of 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 
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food, lacks sufficient pecuniary apprecia- 
tion or social organization to enable its 
members to make a decent living or to live 
a full and satisfying life. But no amount 
of legislation will make possible a man's 
life of the abundant variety until our 
society realizes the social objective so well 
stated by Dr. Ernest Burnham, ‘Every 
citizen vocationally well placed and well 
qualified.’ And ‘Every citizen socially 
intelligent and responsible.’ ’’ 

It is from this latter point of view that] 
am attempting to bring into review some 
of the factors entering into Town and 
Country Planning and to indicate some 
trends and tendencies. 


EFFECT OF REGIONAL PLANNING 


Regional planning has reached such 
proportions as to materially stimulate 
town and country planning. In fact, the 
two are inseparable. The significance of 
regional planning is reflected in a sum- 
mary by Thomas Adams, Chairman of the 
Committee on the Regional Planning of 
the American Civic Association. The 
fourteen regions which were summarized 
cover roughly about 25,000 square miles 
of 22,400,000 acres and include nearly 
30,000,000 of people. 

In fact, says Mr. Adams: ‘“There nevet 
can be effective planning of urban areas 
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until the country areas that have poten- 
tialities for urban growth are planned 
before they become ripe for building. 
Many evils of urban growth are born while 
the land is still being farmed or on the 
occasion of its conversion from farming 
uses to building uses.”’ 


NATIONAL, STATE AND LOCAL CONCERNS 


Obviously any Town and Country plan- 
ning would have concerns and implications 
national, state and local. 

From a national point of view, factors 
calling for consideration would be dis- 
tribution of population in the future, rates 
of increase, farm and non-farm rural popu- 
lation, land resources, use of land, land 
planning and so on. 

A prophetic and stimulating report ap- 
peared recently entitled ‘What About the 
Year Two Thousand’’ which attempts to 
answer the vital questions ‘‘Will our land 
atea in the United States meet the de- 
mands of our future population? How are 
we to determine the best use of our land 
resources?”’ This report was prepared 
under the direction of the Joint Committee 
of Bases of Sound Land Policy and organ- 
ized by the Federated Societies on Plan- 
ning and Parks with George B. Ford, 
Technical Advisor as President. The 
report indicates that the preponderance of 
evidence set forth by recent authorities 
points to a population not in excess of 
200,000,000 by the year 2000 if we take 
into account the present immigration laws 
and present economic trends which estab- 
lish standards of living. “If we read 
aright,’’ continues the report, ‘‘forces 
which determine the distribution of the 
population, most of these additional mil- 
lions will live in urban territory although 
the area occupied and the distribution of 
the population within these urban regions 
may differ greatly from the conditions of 
the present day.”’ 
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With reference to the possible food 
supply and necessary agricultural lands, 
the report suggests that the land now in 
cultivation appears to be more than suffi- 
cient to care for the present population and 
no marked increases in crop land seem to 
be needed. It may be that even a popula- 
tion of 180,000,000 could be supplied with 
agricultural products from an area not 
much in excess that is at present under 
cultivation. 

There are indications that we need to 
restrict our crop land, retiring unprofit- 
able for sub-marginal areas to reduce 
volume of production or to favor land 
which can earn an economic return un- 
der existing conditions. 

The big problem in planning is educating 
the people. If the public only realized 
that there can be social gains from directed 
effort, and that the time to accomplish 
most by planning comes before the need of 
making changes are manifested, the other 
problems of planning could be more easily 
solved. 

The size of the community or group in 
which the individual considers himself a 
part tends to limit the size of the commu- 
nity plan and often leads planning to a type 
that is undesirable from a social view be- 
cause one individual of a small group may 
plan in such a way that he or they secure 
benefits at the expense of others. It is 
fairly easy to interest an individual in 
planning his own home, farm, or factory. 
It is a little harder to interest him in his 
immediate neighborhood, a small town or 
a section ofalargecity. It is very difficult 
to get many people interested in the plan- 
ning of an entire town, region, or state. 

Several years ago a start was made to- 
ward preparing a plan for the State of New 
York but, though a promising start was 
made, the effort was lost in the political 
reorganization of the State government. 
The State of Michigan is making a rather 
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complete survey of its land resources 
which will be very valuable for its future 
planning. 


LEGISLATION 


From a legislative point of view, the 
most significant contribution has been 
made by the Advisory Committee in City 
Planning and Zoning of the Department of 
Commerce which has been working for 
several years on a model State Enabling 
Act. Massachusetts has adopted this act 
practically in its entirety. Pennsylvania, 
and New York have adopted parts of it. 
Connecticut has applied it in the commu- 
nity of Milford. Kentucky, California, 
Wisconsin, also have good enabling acts 
with Ohio pioneering with one of its own 
of real merit. 

There are perhaps as many rural plan- 
ning enterprises and experiments under 
way in California as anywhere in the 
United States. 

There seems to be no lack of suggestive 
legislative instruments and experience as is 
reflected in two monographs by Norman L. 
Knauss on this subject recently issued by 
the Department of Commerce. 


THE VILLAGE 


Involved in any scheme of rural planning 
is the village. In the United States, 
nearly 26,000,000 of people or about one- 
fifth of the population live in villages. 
These tens of thousands of villages are 
also the service stations of more than 
26,000,000 of farming people for the pur- 
poses of business, education, religion, 
health and social well-being. 

With the changes that are taking place 
that make community life more mobile, 
we note certain trends that seem to move 
outward from the congested centers and 
inward from the more isolated areas. 
John Nolan recognizes distinct industrial, 
social tendencies toward lesser population 
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centers with the high cost of living in the 
cosmopolitan areas of workers and the 
high cost of manufacture. Dr. Galpin 
points out that the cosmopolitan cities 
are increasingly becoming the exchang 
centers of business which attract to them 
a certain personnel of the unmarried stage 
which need to find living accommodations 
in and near the place of business but with 
the beginning of family life interests, the 
movement is toward the suburbs where 
space and light and more quiet and home 
life can be secured. 

Likewise with the changes taking place 
in agriculture, the village becomes the 
focus of social, business, educational, and 
religious interests. But here the smaller 
village resigns some in favor of the larger 
village. C. R. Hoffer of the Michigan 
State College in his study of Town and 
Country Relationships, indicates that 
whereas smaller towns having population 
of 2500 have lost designated types of sery- 
ice during 1917-1927 in terms of stores 
such as dry goods, drugs, furniture, grocer- 
ies, women’s and men’s clothing, variety 
and millinery, as well as other services 
such as dentist, physician, motion picture, 
newspaper, tailor, etc. which have been 
taken over by the larger centers, there is 
no evidence at hand to show that the small 
town cannot be a desirable center for rural 
social institutions and a desirable place in 
which to live. People in many smaller 
towns are making their town an important 
factor in community developments and 
social progress. Civic improvements of 
various kinds are being made and commu- 
nity projects are encouraged. 

The majority of the 1352 farmers cot- 
sidered in Dr. Hoffer’s study patronized 
two or more trade centers. A consider- 
able number purchased clothing and furni- 
ture in towns having a population of overt 
5,000. The center for church, newspaper, 
post office, telephone, and social affairs of 
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the majority of farmers considered in this 
study is located at their trade center. 

Other studies have shown small trade 
units completely wiped out with the store 
windows boarded because the larger center 
was able to offer a wider range of services 
with better facilities and larger area of 
choices. 


SOME SOCIAL FACTORS 


Jpportunity for cooperative relation- 
ships among neighbors near and at longer 
range, is facilitated by increasingly better 
means of communication. Public high- 
ways have commanded increasing expendi- 
tures of vast sums of money such as 
$94,000,000 in 1921—$1,144,000,000 in 
1925 —$1, 600,000,000 in 1930. 

State lines are furthermore no longer 
barriers. In 1925 there were no inter-state 
motor buses in the United States. As of 
January 1930, there were 4,650 inter-state 
buses out of a total of 95,400. 

The Electric Light and Power Industry 
reflects its influence on farms and farm 
homes. At the end of 1923—166,140 
farms obtained service. As of December 
31, 1930—647,677 farms were consumers of 
public electric service. 

Institutional services are by their com- 
munity nature linked up with any plan- 
ning project. There is hardly a com- 
munity which does not have some inde- 
pendent planning, or building, or public 
park, or recreation scheme which is being 
promoted as a community-wide enterprise. 
Splendid examples of rural planning cover- 
ing recreation places, river bank improve- 
ments, public grounds, model public 
libraries, rural schools, roadside planning, 
play grounds, communities buildings, etc. 

may be found in the Farmers’ Bulletin, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Nos. 1325 and 1386, Wayne C. Nason, the 
author. 

Rural libraries are playing a larger part 
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in rural life especially in the last two dec- 
ades. The American Library Associa- 
tion, however, points out that there are 
still 1135 counties that have no libraries 
within their borders and that whereas 
6 per cent of the urban population does not 
have such service, there still remains 82 
per cent of the rural population in the 
United States which cannot claim the 
ministry of this institution. 

Hospital service is still lacking in 60 
per cent of the counties in the United 
States. Of the 2850 rural counties in the 
United States, only 543 have a full time 
health officer. The Commonwealth 
Fund has six projects in conception for 
rural hospitalization, one each in Maine, 
Kansas, Ohio, Kentucky, Virginia, and 
Tennessee. This fund contributes two 
thirds of the cost and the community one 
third toward hospital erection and equip- 
ment. Supplementary services are also 
provided for scholarships in graduate 
work among doctors and nurses and an 
institute at the hospital. 

Rural education is concerned with 
12,000,000 children in the United States, 
neatly 9,000,000 of whom are in farm 
homes and 3,000,000 in villages and ham- 
lets. The number of one teacher schools 
has decreased from 188,000 in 1920 to 
153,000 in 1930, an average decrease for 
the ten years of approximately 3,500. 
The number of consolidated schools in- 
creased during this period approximately 
5,000 or an average of 500 per year. These 
figures do not show the number of larger 
school districts that have been formed 
through the consolidation of two or more 
districts and which is in the direction of 
improved school administration. 

The open country church seems to be 
disappearing and there is a general tend- 
ency to find religious expression in the 
larger centers where more adequate 
temples of worship are provided. There 
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are still upwards of 90,000 rural churches 
of the open country and in villages of less 
than 2500 population. On the other hand, 
one seventh of the rural communities are 
without any church according to Morse 
and Brunner in ‘“Town and Country 
Church in the United States.’’ (1923). 
The larger parish plan is an effort to pro- 
vide an adequate program for the spiritual 
welfare and religious education in country 
life. Some church buildings are retained 
as places of worship. Others are used for 
social and mid-week activities. One pas- 
tor is responsible for a geographical area 
rather than one church. Assistants are 
assigned to specific tasks in religious edu- 
cation, social and recreational work. 

With this sketchy review of conditions 
and trends in town and country social 
institutions, it should be kept in mind that 
there is a distinct planning consciousness 
going on through them all. There is an 
honest effort being made to review objec- 
tives and to engage in an orderly process 
which is ‘‘community centered.”’ 


THE RURAL MIND 


An interesting illustration of the rural 
mind in local planning is afforded in the 
town plan of Edgewater Park, N. J., in 
Burlington County, covering approxi- 
mately eight square miles, mostly farm 
lands. The real reason for the plan was the 
erection of a bridge from the Pennsylvania 
side. A few town officials with vision 
set to work a plan quietly with the help of 
Mr. George B. Ford, Technical Advisor, 
and submitted it to the farmers for adop- 
tion. All kinds of difficulties were en- 
countered. The sessions at which plans 
were presented were held in a warehouse 
piled high with bags of fertilizer. The 
first evening eight or ten farmers were 
present in a room already filled to suffoca- 
tion in more sense then one. The next 
evening over one hundred farmers appeared. 
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After two hours of discussion, it was 
thought the saturation point had been 
reached of patience and fresh air and other 
elements. A motion was made to move 
over into the school house on the other 
side of the road which was voted down, 
The embattled farmers stood their ground 
and for four more hours, the Technical 
Expert with the Town Officials, carried 
on their educational campaign with the 
farmers steadily yielding in favor and 
fought their way to a final vote two 
o'clock in the morning when the plan was 
adopted. 

“Why should I have nineteen of my 
farmer neighbors tell me what I shall do 
on my own farm,’’ said one of them. He 
was a successful grower of peaches and 
doing a good business in the nearby Phila- 
delphia market. Within a week follow- 
ing the news of the adoption of the plan 
in the public press, realtors from the 
nearby metropolitan centers rushed the 
farmers and raised their valuations of land 
in such proportions that the remonstrating 
peach growing farmer was the first one to 
yield to an alluring offer for ths land. 


SOME CONCLUSIONS 


It is obvious there can be no simple and 
ready solution of the complex questions 
dealt with in this brief paper and it is 
equally obvious that the adoption of the 
most perfect system of planning will not 
do more than provide the foundation on 
which to build up a solution on a slow and 
right process. ‘‘As a means of finding and 
applying these remedies,’’ says the Joint 
Committee on Basis of Sound Land Policy, 
“it seems necessary that several lines of 
activities should be pursued simultan- 
eously. These include: 

a. Improvment of national provincial 
and local government organization 
in all matters relating to land 
adjustment. 
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b. The making of a comprehensive in- 
vestigation and survey of present 
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her conditions and the preparing of 
ove detailed topographical maps and 
her reports on rural conditions. 

vn, c. The adoption of some system of 
nd planning all land for purposes of 
cal health, convenience, and economic 
ied use and the securing of adequate 
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planning and development of legis- 
lation and its effective administra- 
tion by the governing authorities. 
In order to overcome the usual apathy 
and reactionary spirit, interest in land 
planning might be stimulated by: 
a. Publicity of various kinds. 
b. Pointing out problems for research. 
c. Giving aid to research in the form of 
scholarships if funds are available 


with a view of: 










T TOOK an earthquake, the loss of 
$10,000,000 in property damage and 
eleven lives to awaken Santa Barbara, 
California, to carry out a plan for the crea- 
tion of a beautiful distinctive city. Un- 
fortunately, perhaps, there are not enough 
catthquakes to go around. But after all, 
is an earthquake necessary to remedy the 
very bad conditions exiting in our 12,000 
small towns and our 12,000 city neighbor- 
hoods, more or less, in America? In place 
of the earthquake our opportunity may be 
found in the situation which arrives at 
intervals in every town and in every city 
neighborhood when public and semi- 
public buildings must be re-built. 

Twelve thousand towns under 5,000 
population, too often look toward the 
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SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION THROUGH NEIGHBORHOOD AND 
TOWN PLANNING 


TAM DEERING 
State-County Parks and Beaches Association, San Diego, California 








(2) Securing specific information, 
and, 
(2) Helping to train workers. 

Programs like these the Committee be- 
lieves would prove of service in the follow- 
ing ways: 

1. It would aid legislative bodies, trans- 
portation companies and other utilities to 
meet present demands and make plans for 
the future. 

2. It would remove some of the incon- 
sistencies in policies now guiding national, 
state, and local governments. 

3. It would help to correct some of the 
unsound theories about uses of land needs, 
for it would contribute to the ultimate 
replacement of the present haphazard un- 
seen developments of the use of land by a 
well-directed intelligent policy based on 
sound analyses of known facts and courses. 


city, envy its position, and ape its manner 
of life. This makes them dependents of 
the city socially and spiritually, while at 
the same time their economic foundation 
is the open country and the farmers who 
trade with them. Their mental condition 
might be described as that of a split per- 
sonality. Meantime the farmer whose 
political, social, and spiritual contribution 
to the community is just as essential as is 
his business, is too often made to feel that 
he is an alien. These small towns despise 
their present state because they look for 
ward to be coming cities and concentrate 
their thinking and emotions on this as the 
one desirable goal. Ninety-nine out of 
every 100 of these towns in the United 
States are not going to be cities. Their 
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population is much more likely to be sta- 
tionary or to decline than to increase. 
Once this absurd ambition and goal is 
destroyed there will be chance to mobilize 
thinking and sentiment around things 
really possible and worth while. 

In the 12,000 city neighborhoods more 
or less in America in each of which live 
some 5,000 people a slightly different sit- 
uation prevails. I am using neighbor- 
hoods as a term to describe each section of 
the city which surrounds the elementary 
or grammar school. These neighbor- 
hoods, like their country cousins, mostly 
lack a wholesome self respect and self con- 
fidence. They are working class neigh- 
borhoods where the ablest individuals 
are looking forward to the time when they 
can move into a ‘‘better-class’’ neighbor- 
hood. Or they are peopled by business 
and professional people or the leisure class 
who look forward to moving into the 
suburbs. The young people leave to take 
a more expensive residence in a better 
neighborhood, paying higher rent in place 
of the high cost of babies. 

The results of these small town and 
neighborhood attitudes are wasteful be- 
yond measuring. The most able and 
ambitious among the boys and girls, those 
who could transform the life of the small 
town and the neighborhood, are lost to 
the city or to the other neighborhoods. 
The tragedy goes further in that while 
they could have transformed the home 
place, in the city or new location they 
become disillusioned, and in the change of 
neighborhoods they lose their real contact 
and seldom achieve the leadership which 
they would have attained otherwise. 
The finest types among the adults are sim- 
ilarly wasted. They are not given an 
opportunity to lead in doing the things 
worth while. 

Replanning of the physical layout 
coupled with wise planning for the use of 
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leisure for both children and adults opens 
up the way for a new citizenship and a finer 
individual and community life. The big. 
ness of the tasks before us is, I think an 
advantage, that is when we have the tools 
in our hands for accomplishing the job, 
People’s imaginations can be stirred by it, 
Some of the first steps to be taken to bring 
about social reconstruction through neigh- 
borhood and town planning are: 

(1) An association of community 
minded individuals. 

(2) A comprehensive plan for town, 
neighborhood, or regional development, 
both for the physical re-planning and for 
the leisure time activities. 

G) A practical plan for financing and 
operating. 

(4) A concrete undertaking to carry out 
one phase of the program as a beginning. 

(5) A long time program spacing the 
steps to be taken or general understanding 
that successive steps will be taken as soon 
as the earlier ones are well under way. In 
the average small town the town center 
might well be the first objective, and in 
the neighborhood, the neighborhood 
center. 

There is hardly a small town or city 
neighborhood that will not be obliged te 
rebuild its public buildings within the 
next 25 or 50 years. Let the assistance of 
a town planner and a landscape engineer 
be secured. Let a place be laid out for the 
center in its entirety. And then let the 
actual construction and development of 
the project be carried out bit by bit as the 
situation permits. The financing may be 
done in so many different ways that some 
arrangement can readily be devised to meet 
the situation in every small town and city 
neighborhood. Adequate space for the 
entire project should be gotten with 
generous allowance for unforeseen possi- 
bilities in the way of additional units. 
The library should be in conjunction with 






























the school. A _ neighborhood park, 
ked area, or at least parked borders 
should be planned. The community club 
house, if it is to be separated from the 
public buildings, or the public auditorium, 
community theatre, and meeting rooms 
should be here, preferably as integral parts 
of the public buildings, or at any rate so 
located and so managed as to serve the 
children in school hours and the commun- 
ity at other times. Cafeteria for school 
and community kitchen should be here. 
Rooms suitable for play and games for 
large and small gatherings with movable 
seating, hard wood floors, and easy access 
should be available. 
Elaboration of facilities might be 


FELLOWSHIPS IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES FOR SOUTHERN 
GRADUATE STUDENTS 


The Social Science Research Council offers a limited number of 
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worked out to provide shops where both 
children and adults could make things; 
art room or space for art exhibits such as 
may be found at Oxnard; school and adult 
gardens for exhibit and demonstration 
purposes; museums; demonstration bunga- 
low or cottage, or other features. The 
county court house, town hall, post office, 
local churches, Y. M. C. A., hotels, lodges, 
swimming pool, and other buildings, 
public, or semi-public should be included 
or given the opportunity to take adjoin- 
ing sites. And of course there must be 
plenty of space for automobile parking. 

A well developed town or neighborhood 
center will visualize the unity of the small 
town and the city neighborhood. 


fellowships to students in the South for graduate training in the 
gereral field of the social sciences, including Economics, Govern- 
ment, Sociology, History, Social Psychology, Anthropology, and 
Human Geography. Applications will be considered from southern 
men or women, white or Negro, who are graduates of accredited 
colleges or universities located in Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, Okla- 
homa, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. Preferen- 
tial consideration will be given to candidates not over thirty years 
of age. For information and application blanks address the Chair- 
man, Dr. Will W. Alexander, 703 Standard Building, Atlanta, 
Georgia. The closing date for application for 1932-33 is January 


I, 1932. 
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& MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 


Contributions to this department will include original articles, reports 
oe ees iage and the family. Ic is edited by Ernest R. Groves of the 
id like to receive reports and copies of any material relating to the family and marriage. 


of conferences, — investigations and research, 
niversity of North Carolina, who 
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RECONCILIATION OF MARITAL MALADJUSTMENT: AN 
ANALYSIS OF 1o1 CASES 


ELINOR RYAN HIXENBAUGH 
Court of Domestic Relations, Dayton, Ohio 


HE Reconciliation Department of the 

Court of Domestic Relations in Day- 

ton, Ohio, was opened in August, 
1929. Judge Arthur Markey of the Court 
had realized the need for work of this type 
from the time that he had mounted the 
bench in 1927. Many people came to him 
asking his help and advice in their mar- 
riage problems. Since his manifold duties 
included both the Juvenile and Divorce 
divisions of the Domestic Relations work, 
Judge Markey’s office hours were all too 
short, and he gave his evenings at home 
to these people. He requested the help of 
the Dayton Research Association, which 
was founded by John H. Patterson of the 
National Cash Register Company and his 
associates, for the purpose of governmen- 
tal and sociological surveys. The Re- 
search Association secured information 
from the few Courts in the country which 
were active in this work, and a short time 
later the Department was opened. 

Dayton is an industrial city of 200,000, 
in the midst of an agricultural country. 
But the problems of a typical American 
city are further complicated here. Day- 
ton is near enough to the southern border 
States to appear as a land of plenty to 
the poor whites and colored people of the 
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south. Nearby is a huge Veterans Hospi- 
tal with a constantly shifting population, 

Dayton has an active divorce problem, 
as in 1928, a normal year, there was one 
divorce to each 23 marriages. On closer 
study, this divorce problem reveals itself 
as a marriage problem. It is the struggle 
of the family to evolve in accordance with 
the changing demands of society today. 
Churchmen may hurl invectives against 
divorce, but sociologists study it to deter- 
mine the reasons for its rapid increase. 
European countries, as might be expected 
from their greater frankness in studying 
personal relationships, are in advance of 
the United States in their attempts to treat 
marital maladjustments. About 200 clin- 
ics giving marriage counsel are now in 
operation, the majority being in Germany 
and Austria. Here psychiatric and medi- 
cal advice is given, as well as information 
on sex psychology, birth control, heredity, 
and household ‘management. The only 
such clinic in operation in this country is 
the Institute of Family Relations in Los 
Angeles, directed by Dr. Paul Popenoe. —— 

As Ohio has realized the Court’s re- 
sponsibility in her development of the 
family courts called Courts of Domestic 
Relations, so the Court has realized the 
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wisdom of doing preventive work on the 
divorce problem as well as in the juvenile 
field. 

The Reconciliation Department com- 
prises the unofficial work of the Court of 
Domestic Relations. During the year 
1930, 163 cases were handled. Of these, 
62 were either minor cases or the problem 
was such that they were transferred im- 
mediately to some other social agency. 
The remaining 1o1 were cases which re- 
quired thorough investigation and case 
work. The analysis of these cases is here 
presented. 

How did these people come? Usually 
either the husband or wife came desper- 
ately asking help following some family 
emotional crisis. Frequently an attorney 
sent the client who wanted to file a divorce 
petition in a moment of anger, when there 
seemed more reason for a reconciliation 
than for a divorce. Other social agencies 
referred couples who were faced with mari- 
tal problems which did not come within 
the field of the agency. Sometimes the 
defendant in a divorce action would ask 
for an unprejudiced effort toward a re- 
conciliation. 
upon except by the direct request of one of 
the principals. There was almost an 
equal number of men and women asking 
assistance—52 men and 46 women. In 
three cases the couple came together. 

Official and unofficial cases. Seventy-four 
of the 101 cases were entirely unofficial, 
as no papers had been filed in the Court. 
In the remaining 27 cases official divorce 
papers had already been filed. In all cases 
the figures are practical percentages since 
the total of 1o1 is the basis. 

Social service exchange registrations. The 
first indication of the type of people we are 


working with is shown by the number for , 


whom there were previous registrations 
in the Social Service Exchange, which is 
used by all the local social agencies. 


No case has been entered 
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Sixty-five families had not been registered 
before their call at the Court. Thirty-six 
families had been helped by other social 
agencies in the following classifications: 
Health organizations, 15; Policewomen, 
13; Relief organizations, 12; Humane 
Society, 8; All other agencies, 13; Total 
registrations, 61. The Policewomen han- 
dle certain domestic situations calling for 
prosecution under the city ordinance 
against adultery. Some  non-support 
problems are under the jurisdiction of the ~ 
Humane Society. 

Education. An analysis of the education 
of these 101 couples shows the minimum 
amount in 9 persons who went only to the 
fourth grade. The complete list follows: 
6th grade or less, 35; 7th or 8th grade, 75; 
High school or business college, 52; 
College, 5; Unrecorded, 35; Total, 202. 
In only 17 cases had both man and wife 
attended high school, and in only one case 
had both attended college. Investiga- 
tion showed that if one of the couple had 
received only a grade school education, the 
standard of living of that couple was usu- 
ally pulled down to the lower level, and 
the problem was a fourth or sixth grade 
mentality probem. 

Occupation. An effort was made to 
throw light on the type of people shown 
here as clients by giving their occupation 
and approximate income. 

















NUM- INCOME PER 
BER YEAR 
Men 
Independent business men... . . 6 |$3,000-10, 000 
AE EERERS ERE SE Fe 15 | 3,000-10,000 
Industrial workers and arti- 
GR iso sait ender ult, <i dds 58 | 2,000-2,500 | 
Public officials and clerical 
RING cas oe opnncmenncey ¢ 7 | 1,200-3,100 
RS ee ee ae 11 800-2, 000 
eo eee 4 
yp GRE pee 101 
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NUM- | INCOME PER ef 
BER YEAR 3 z : 
e | 
avenest Minors (under 18)............ 22 5 | w 
Domestic and waitresses...... 10 | $200-1,000 18 t0 30 years................. 65 71 | 136. 
Clerical workers. .... Wer ikees 3 | 1,000-1,500 30 tO 40 yeafs............6.6. 14 2 
Factory workers.............. 2 | 600-1,000 Over go years............-.05, tig 
Saleswomen.............-++++ 3 goo-1,800  Unrecorded................... + 4 8 
NO QORRBETEOR, «0500100000553 8 ee 
” Pde vives tietetesedten 1or | ror | 202 
Total women.............. 101 











Length of acquaintance. The length of 
acquaintance before marriage is shown in 
the following: 2 weeks, 2; 2 weeks to 
1 month, 4; 1 to 6 months, 12; 7 to 12 
months, 18; total less than 1 year, 36; more 
than 1 year, 65; total, 101. One year is 
taken as the ideal minimum for an ac- 


\ quaintance leading to the thorough under- 


standing which is a necessary foundation 
for stable marriage. 

Place of marriage. Insight into the mar- 
riage is also given by the place and type of 
marriage: Ohio, 74; Kentucky, 12; Indi- 
ana, 4; West Virginia, 2; other states, 9; 
Total, ror. 

Type of marriage. Religious, 83; Civil, 
18; total, 101. Of the 18 civil marriages, 
10 were performed in Kentucky, which 
includes all but 2 of the Kentucky mar- 
riages. History of the cases showed that 
all 10 of the Kentucky civil marriages 
were runaway marriages of Ohio citizens. 
This percentage of 18 civil marriages re- 
sulting in marital trouble is interesting in 
comparison with the normal percentages 
of civil marriages in Montgomery County 
as shown by the figures of the Marriage 
License Bureau of the Probate Court. 
According to these, only 6 per cent of the 
entire number are civil marriages. In the 
divorce records of the County, again there 
are 18 per cent civil marriages. 

Age at marriage. The age at marriage is 
shown here: 




















The minimum age at marriage was shown 
in a girl who married at 14. The maxi- 
mum age was that of a woman who 
married at 54. 

Age variance. The difference in age is 
shown in the following: Less than 5 years 
variance, 57; 5 to 10 years, 30; 10 to 15 
years, 7; 15 to 20 years, 1; Over 20 years, 2; 
Unrecorded,*’4; Total, ror. The number 
of cases in which the difference in age was 
a factor in the marital problem is shown in 
a later table, but it is interesting to note 
here that age variance is given as a cause 
in 10 cases, the same number as is shown 
above over 10 years difference. In only 6 
cases was the woman older than the man. 

Duration of marriage. Figures on the 
number of years married show a minimum 
of 3 months and a maximum of 40 years. 
In this maximum case the wife’s grievances 
went back to the first few months of mar- 
riage, suggesting that if there had been a 
reconciliation department for her to turn 
to at that time, her whole married life 
might have been different. The average 
length of marriage for the whole number 
was 11 years. This contradicts the gen- 
eral impression*that marital maladjust- 
ments come to the surface and need treat- 
ment only in the early years of married 
life. This average shows that the prob- 
lems are deep-seated and of long standing; 
that the couples themselves have worked 
long to effect an adjustment but admit 
their failure. This average can be given a 
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general explanation from the cases them- 
selves. In early married life when the 
babies are coming, the woman is so busy 
that she does not notice the danger signals 
' of maladjustment, or is so confined that 
she is helpless to combat them. But as 
the children get to school age she has 
time to be affected by the problems of the 
marriage relationship. On the other hand, 
the husband may make allowances for his 
wife while she is going through the stren- 
uous time of child-bearing and rearing, 
but becomes dissatisfied when he finds no 
improvement as the years go on. 

Religion. The religion of the group 
follows: Protestant, 61; Catholic, 9; 
Catholic-Protestant, 9; Catholic-No 
religious affiliation, 1; Protestant-No re- 
ligious affiliation, 1; No religious affilia- 
tion, 20; Total, ror. 

Number of children. The number of 
children in these families is given next: 
No children, 8; 1 to 3 children, 71; 4 to 5 
children, 12; More than 5 children, 10; 
Total, ror; The largest family was one 
with 13 children. 

Limitation of offspring. Data on limita- 
tion of offspring were secured whenever 
possible. The results are as follows: 
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Separation of couple. Forty-six of the 
couples were not separated at the time of 
application. In 33 cases the man had 
already left home, and in 22 cases the 
woman had left home. ma 

Previous divorces.’ Seventeen families had 
been through the divorce court previous to 
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this marriage. In these 17 families there 
had been a total of 27 divorces. 

Factors contributory to the maladjustment. 
The contributory factors of marital malad- 
justment have been differentiated under 
the general classifications of personal 
factors, economic, social and health. An 
average of 5.7 factors is present in the 
maladjustment in each case. These fac- 
tors are analyzed that the diagnosis may 
be more complete, and the treatment may 
include each one. 

Personal factors. As might be expected 
because of the delicate personal adjustment 
necessary, the largest number of causes is 
shown in the personal field: Personal be- 
havior, 91; Sex attitudes, 66; Tempera- 
mental incompatibility, 51; Cruelty, 36; 
Appetite for drink or drugs, 24; Age vari- 
ance, 10; Total, 278. Personal behavior 
ranks first in causal factors. Usually this 
is a behavior problem analogous to those 
of children brought to the Child Guidance 
Clinics, but with the additional difficulty 
presented by the added years and independ- 
ence of adult life. The classification of 
sex attitudes includes sex maladjustments, 
excessive sex demands by either of the 
parties, sex refusal, interest in an outsider 
due to dissatisfaction at home, or malad- 
justment due to ignorance of sex psychol- 
ogy. The temperamental incompatibilty 
is a deeper difference between the couple 
due to inherent characteristics. Cruelty 
is used with the usual connotation of 
physical abuse, and not in the legal sense 
which includes mental cruelty. The ap- 
petite for drink or drugs is not so prev- 
alent as might be expected. 

Economic factors. Economic factors as 
causes afte second in number, showing a 
total of 126: Poor management, 51; eco- 
nomic independence of woman, 23; Occu- 
pational condition, 20; Non-support, 19; 
Poverty, 9; Financial reverses, 4; Total, 
126. Poor management is present as a 
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causal factor in one half of the cases. It 
includes poor housekeeping by the wife, 
unwise management of the finances by 
either or both of the couple, extravagance 
or niggardliness by one or the other lead- 
ing to complaint. The economic inde- 
pendence of the woman as a cause is not 
always due to the woman’s employment. 
Correlation of the figures shows that 18 of 
the whole number of women were em- 
ployed, while in 23 cases the woman's 
financial independence was a factor. 
However, these cases are not always iden- 
tical. Twelve of the employed women 
are included among the 23 whose inde- 
pendence aggravated the maladjustment. 
In the remainder of the cases, the woman's 
economic freedom is due to an allowance 
or assistance from her relatives, or to some 
private income of her own. The occupa- 
tional condition as a causal factor is 
shown in various ways. Sometimes it 
means that the exigencies of the man's 
work as a traveling salesman, or the hours 
of his work prevent the couple from hav- 
ing a family life in common. In one case 
the woman worked during the day and 
the man worked at night. They met at 
six o'clock dinner and on holidays. In 
other cases this occupational condition 
means shorter hours of work than usual, 
and less money to run the household, 
hence bringing in worry and argument. 
Poverty is a cause in only a few cases be- 
cause all applicants who were not self- 
supporting were immediately transferred 
to the Family Welfare Association. Fi- 
nancial reverse introduces similar elements 
of worry over a necessarily changed stan- 
dard of living. 

Social factors. The social factors are of 
third importance, with a total of 103: 
Influence of relatives, 46; Influence of 
friends, 29; Religious differences, 13; 
Social inferiority, 10; Difference in social 
background, 5; Total, 103. The influ- 


ence of relatives as a cause of domestic 
trouble is surprisingly large. The active 
sympathy and partisanship of relatives 
inevitably complicate the adjustment, 
This is more evident when the married 
couple are living with the relatives. The 
influence of friends shows the same result, 
but not to such an extent. This classif- 
cation also includes the cases where the 
example or advice of friends draws one or 
the other of the couple away from the 
family circle. Comparison of religious 
differences as a factor with the number of 
marriages of mixed religions, which is 11, 
shows that this does not always mean a 
difference of religious sect. Sometimes it 
is a difference of degree rather than of 
kind, as in one case where both man and 
wife were members of the same Protestant 
church, but the man was only nominally 
interested, while the woman devoted 
most of her waking hours to church work. 
Each resented the other’s attitude, which 
only resulted in an intensification of that 
attitude. Social inferiority is given as a 
cause when the social background and 
standards are so low that the family lack 
stability and social consciousness. A dif- 
ference in social background may mean a 
difference of race, of nationality, or of 
standards to such an extent as to cause 
misunderstanding. 

Health factors. Mental and physical 
health as a factor in maladjustment show 
a total of 70 cases: Sickness or disease, 29; 
Psychopathic condition, 17; Psychological 
change due to age, 13; Mental deficiency, 
9; Physical deficiency, 2; Total, 70. The 
largest item in this classification falls 
under sickness or disease. The most fre- 
quent condition here was female weakness 
or post-natal complications. Venereal 
diseases were not prevalent to such an 
extent as to make a separate classification 
advisable. The diagnosis of a psycho- 
pathic condition or of mental deficiency is 
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made by the Mental Hygiene Clinic, 
which codperates with the Reconcilia- 
tion Department to the fullest extent. 
The cases in which the psychological 
change due to age was a factor were very 
interesting. They showed a man or 
woman of middle age in the throes of an 
infatuation as strong and unreasoning as 
the “‘puppy-love’’ of the teen-age,—a last 
grasp at youth, as it were. This symptom, 
well recognized by physicians, frequently 
antedates the physiological change due to 
age. 

Treatment. Treatment in the above 
cases varies according to the case work 
necessary. An atmosphere of friendly 
and unhurried interest is maintained from 
the beginning, making it possible to secure 
the intimate confidences that are neces- 
sary. Often the catharsis secured by the 
complete summary of the marriage rela- 
tionship is sufficient to give the com- 
plainant a new perspective of his problem. 
The consultant’s impartial and impersonal 
manner is stressed so that the client real- 
izes the professional attitude of the 
Court and of the social physician. Care is 
taken to respect the confidences so that the 
other side of the story is drawn from the 
second one of the couple in a separate 
interview. Thus, codperation is fostered, 
together with confidence, and a desire on 
both sides for a change in the situation. 
All social resources are drawn on as is 
necessary, and psychiatric and medical 
treatment are arranged. The Visiting 
Housekeepers assist when training in 
home management is needed. A study of 
the contributory factors will show that 
most of them are amenable to proper edu- 
cation, and this is the most hopeful symp- 
tom of the whole problem. If only that 
education could be made a part of each 
individual's general education, the major- 
ity of these problems would never arise. 

Results. Results of the 1o1 cases were 
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tabulated at the conclusion of the calendar 
year, and were correlated with the official 
divorce cases and the unofficial complaints 
as follows: 
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Of course, sometimes a reconciliation is 
not the wisest course. In some cases the 
advisability of a divorce is indicated. 
Other cases are classified as adjusted when 
the necessary case work and service has 
been given. This sometimes means insti- 
tutional care for one of the family, or 
placement of the children, or arrangements 


for separation and support. 
The Court of Domestic Relations in 


‘Dayton already considers the reconcilia- 


tion work as one of its most important 
services. It .» to be expected that as 
society, intk  :. of an increasing divorce 
rate and complex factors affecting married 
life, finds itself challenged more and more 
insistently to find a means of understand- 
ing and alleviating marital maladjust- 
ments, Courts of Domestic Relations will 
establish adequately staffed departments 
for this work. The real need for this is 
demonstrated by the ever-increasing num- 
ber of applicants from all walks of life who 
bring their problems to such courts as 
have already established departments for 
the study and reconciliation of domestic 
difficulty. As preventive, constructive 
social work, this should not be left to the 
haphazard counsel of workers whose prin- 
cipal duty is in other lines of court work. 

The factual evidence and statistical data 
made available by the study of marital 
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maladjustment will in time afford to the 
social scientist much information hitherto 
obscure and unavailable. It will reveal 
many opportunities for remedial education 
of incalculable benefit to the society of the 
future. It will make possible preventive 
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measures so that factors which contribute 
largely to marital instability may be 
attacked at their source. 

The scarcity of statistics on some of the 
factors treated is the reason for offering 
the results of the few cases here presented, 


SOME SERIOUS FAMILY MALADJUSTMENTS AMONG COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 


LUELLA COLE PRESSEY 
Ohio State University 


THE IMPORTANCE OF HOME BACKGROUND IN 
COLLEGE 


T IS a psychological and sociological 
commonplace that children may react 
to the situation within their homes 

by such manifestations as incorrigibility, 
failure in school, dislike for school, and so 
on. In fact, when a child is referred for 
study to a visting teacher, her first investi- 
gation is usually directed toward the 
child’s home. For some reason, college 
students are commonly thought of as indi- 
viduals who have been sufficiently weaned 
from home influences as to be relatively 
unaffected by them. It is supposed that if 
a student is academically delinquent the 
explanation is to be found in the student's 
own personality or intelligence, or in con- 
ditions on or about the college campus. 
Because the family is ‘‘off-stage’’ it seems 
often to have been left out of consideration. 
For the past eight years the writer has 
been in charge of a course for the training 
of probation students in methods of study. 
As soon as these students were considered 
individually, however, it became clear 
that many of them knew how to study and 
were failing their work for reasons other 
than personal inefficiency. Some of the 
real reasons for failure among these stu- 
dents are to be found in the family situa- 


tions from which the students have come. 
In general, it makes little difference 
whether the student is living at home or 
not; any family can use ‘‘remote control” 
well enough to interfere with an education. 
From a study of some 500 case-records 
which have accumulated during the last 
few years the writer would conclude that 
difficulties in the home were solely re- 
sponssible for the failure of approximately 
one-tenth of these students and were con- 
tributing factors for at least another three- 
tenths; it is thus probable that in about 
one-half the cases of probation students 
the family background plays a significant 
rdle in bringing about failure. Because 
of this important influence of the family it 
seems desirable to consider in more detail 
the psychological and sociological aspects 
of the homes that seem to have a deleteri- 
ous effect upon the level of academic 
work.! 

Each family is, of course, a distinct 
social unit showing highly individual 
characteristics which separate it from all 
other families. It is, nevertheless, possi- 
ble to classify families somewhat as to 


1 It is presumably true that home influences play 
an equally significant part in the production of 
superior academic work. All homes are not to be 
thought of as necessarily handicaps merely because 
some homes undoubtedly are. 
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“types,” and to generalize a bit concern- 
ing the effects of various ‘‘types’’ upon 
students—although again the effects are 
quite individual according to the nature of 
the student, for what will ruin the effi- 
ciency of one person may have little effect 
upon another. The generalizations below 
are, then, to be regarded as typical only 
in their general outline, with many details 
varying from case to case. With these 
restrictions in mind, the ‘‘poor’’? homes 
might be classified as: (1) the foreign- 
social-background’’ home, (2) the “‘in- 
adequately-financed’’ home, (3) the ‘‘lower- 
social-level-than-college’” home, (4) the 
“high-pressure’” home, (5) the ‘‘antag- 
onistic-to-college’’ home, (6) the ‘‘inter- 
fering-and-clinging’’ home, (7) the 
“chronic-dissension’’ home, (8) the ‘‘prej- 
udiced-in-favor-of-one-child’’ home, (9) 
the ‘‘overly religious and narrowly- 
moral’’ home, (10) the ‘“‘recently-dis- 
rupted’’ home. A brief case-study of a 
particular student will be given to illus- 
trate each of these types. 


EXAMPLES OF ‘BAD’ HOMES 


1. The ‘‘foreign-social-background’’ home. Cecile sent 
in a schedule for the next quarter's work, asking that 
her classes be assigned at 8, 12 and 4 o'clock. This 
curious request led to questioning as to why such a 
scattering of hours was desirable. Cecile answered 
that her father required that she be home within an 
hour (the time required to get there) of the time her 
last class ended. If she had two hours at lunch time 
she had to go home for lunch. She could work in 
the library in the evening only if her mother could 
come with her. Further investigation revealed that 
she was not allowed out of the home for any purpose 
whatever after 6 p.m. unless she was chaperoned by 
an older, married woman. This girl's family are 
high-class, educated Spaniards. The father has 
brought with him the narrow, old-world background 
in which he grew up and is forcing his daughter to 





*It should be stated that all the homes below 
described were ‘‘good"’ in such elementary matters 
as providing food, care, shelter, affection, education, 
and so on. Their defects are wholly social or psy- 
chological. 
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conform to his European standards. As soon as she is 
in the house she must become the domestic, docile, 
feminine daughter of her father’s ideal of womanhood. 
The only way she can get time enough to prepare her 
lessons is by having her classes so distributed as to 
require her presence at the University allday. She is 
allowed no boy friends and has been told repeatedly 
that her father would arrange her marriage. This 
girl has, in many respects, a ‘‘good"’ home, but it is 
hopelessly “‘bad’’ in its irritating restrictions upon 
her personal liberty. She steps through the portals of 
her home into late nineteenth-century Spain. Even 
during the hours she is away from her family she 
carries with her the consciousness of shame that her 
family is “‘queer,’’ of uncertainty about the ‘‘inten- 
tions’’ of any boy who speaks to her, of worry about 
getting the time for respectable preparation of her 
lessons, of concern because her science courses contra- 
dict her religious training. She is trying to fit an 
American education to the requirements of a by-gone 
European social background, to the extreme detriment 
of the education, her happiness, and her adequate 
emotional and social development. 


2. The ‘‘inadequately-financed’’ home. Every term, 
Walter must begin during the first week to save the 
money for the $21 he must have—in another twelve 
weeks—to pay his University fees. To get this 
money, he cuts the desired lunch of a sandwich, a 
milk-shake and a piece of pie down to a sandwich and 
a cup of coffee. By this means he can save 20 cents 
aday. Leaving the dessert off his supper saves an- 
other dime. Walter has to work every night from 
5:30 till 1:30 as aclerk for an express company which, 
however, pays him hardly a respectable wage. Ia 
addition to what he can earn he had $40 from his 
family at the beginning of the school year—all they 
could scrape together. The long hours of work on 
the close of a day of study soon proved too much for 
him and he went on probation at the end of his first 
term. He cannot stop his work and he dreads the six 
or seven years that wil! be needed to finish his college 
course if he reduces the amount of academic work, 
Moreover, his family tell him that he must get out of 
college, into a regular job, in not more than the usual 
four years. His people worry about his health, which 
is being undermined by overwork. He also worries 
about his health. In the meantime, his $40 is nearly 
gone and he has less than half the money needed for 
the next fees, so he goes without lunch entirely. He 
fails an examination because he cannot buy an extra 
book and cannot get to the library{because he has to 
work evenings. It becomes a question of whether or 
not he can last out the year physically, educationally, 
or financially. On top of everything else he conceives 
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the idea that he will be disgraced if he has to with- 
draw because he is poor. Walter has what in many 
respects is a fine home, but it is a home that through 
its enthusiastic encouragement of a college career and 
its total inability to supply funds, is driving Walter 
into a state of collapse. 


3. The *‘lower-secial-level-than-college’’ home. Elinor 
came to the University straight from the farm. She 
had never before lived in a city. She was quite un- 
familiar with such refinements as salad forks, butter 
knives, finger bowls. She had never been outside her 
own state; she had rarely been in any home but her 
own; she had never ridden on a sleeper or eaten in a 
diner; she had seen only one real play in all her life. 
Most of her clothes were home-made; she had never 
experienced a marcel, facial or manicure. 

Elinor happened to be a relative of a popular and 
sophisticated sorority girl, who adopted her as a sort 
of satelite and got her into the same sorority. Eli- 
nor’s clothes, English, manners, and habits underwent 
a sudden and profound change. So also did her in- 
dustry along academic lines and she was soon on 
probation. 

At the present, Elinor is harassed with a positive 
horror that her college friends and her family will 
meet. Her parents seem quite oblivious to this sit- 
uation and often drive to the University to spend the 
day with their daughter. They want to meet all her 
professors, especially since Elinor’s work has been 
poor. Elinor dreads these days as they approach, 
shivers with agony during them, and is overcome 
with remorse after them, because she really loves her 
parents and finds being ashamed of them painful. 
Her vacations at home irritate her (although she has 
concealed her feelings quite well) and she worries 
over her parents’ desire to have her stay at home 
after graduation. 

Elinor has, of course, a ‘‘good’’ home in practically 
all respects, but it isa quite uncultured home. Neither 
of her parents graduated from grammar school, their 
English is full of errors, their table manners are hope- 
lessly bad, their interests and pleasures are permanently 
rural. If they were not the salt of the earth their 
daughter would not be so distressed over her siiame 
concerning them and her fear of hurting them. This 
girl has been educated both academically and socially 
so far above the level of her family that her home has 
become a focus of chronic irritation from which she 
cannot escape without inflicting distress on two much- 
loved but uncouth elderly people, who will never 
understand what has happened to alienate their 
daughter. 


4. The “‘high-pressure’’ home. William is the only 
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son of a successful banker who wants William to geta 
college training in commerce and banking. William 
honestly wants to follow in his father’s footsteps and 
to become, eventually, a partner in the firm. The 
only fly in the ointment is that William is able to do 
college work only with constant assistance and super. 
vision. He is a fine boy, personally, but not bright, 
His father seems to have assumed that William is not 
applying himself, so he has cut his son's allowance 
in half, insisted on having him room outside his 
fraternity house, and has required that the boy come 
home every week-end where he is made to study con- 
tinuously for two days. During each week the boy 
gets two or three letters telling him what a fine boy 
he is and how proud his family will be when he grad- 
uates. William has responded to this pressure by 
doing every single thing he can to master his subjects 
with the net result in the middle of term of two D's 
and one E in his three major courses. 

Naturally, he is discouraged when such strained 
effort produces such meagre results. His home is 
equally discouraged, but the only technique known 
seems to be more and more pressure. The boy him- 
self knows his limitations and thinks he might be 
able to get through his course if he could take only 
two subjects at once—and be left alone. If he fails 
out of school, he says he will be too afraid and ashamed 
to go home. Increasing fear of dismissal plus in- 
creasing parental pressure are steadily wearing down 
William's all-too-slight self-confidence and develop- 
ing in him an agonizing sense of failure that is likely 
to stay with him long after he has made an otherwise 
successful adjustment outside of college. 


5. The ‘‘antagonistic-to-college’’ home. Marian is a 
small, nervous girl of more than average ability who 
has to work four hours a day in a restaurant, and live 
at home (at a distance requiring an hour and a haif 
each way on the street car) because her father regards 
education as *‘foolishness’’ and has ruled that Marian 
can earn her own way if she wants to be “high-class” 
and gotocollege. Hecriticizes her freely almost every 
day in an effort to break her spirit and Marian is so 
tired by night that she can put up no defense. She 
wants to teach in elementary school, a type of work 
for which she has both the ability and the personal- 
ity, but she is worn out by her four hours of quite 
unnecessary work (her father has money enough to 
pay her way if he would) and the continual caustic 
criticism. She cannot concentrate when she tries to 
study and she can respond to the demand for better 
academic work only by tears. She cannot earn money 
enough to live anywhere but at home and she cannot 
stand much more overwork and “‘ragging’’ without a 
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serious collapse that will put her out of college, thus 
justifying her father’s low opinion of her efforts. 


6. The ‘‘interfering-and-clinging’’ home. Lucile is a 
small, blond, pert young thing who seems able to get 
herself into an unbelievable number of difficulties. 
For instance, she told her English teacher that she 
won't read a certain author because her parents think 
the author unsuitable for her. When the professor 
tried to insist upon the required reading Lucile’s par- 
ents appeared and demanded that their daughter be 
allowed to substitute some other reference. It re- 
quires the combined personnel of two parents, one older 
sister and two college officials to make out Lucile’s 
schedule for the next term. Her father has interviewed 
Lucile’s zoology instructor and asked him to excuse 
the girl from the ‘‘section on evolution’’ because the 
course was ‘putting ideas into Lucile’s head’’ (a thing 
that in the writer's opinioncan’tbe done). Noexcuse 
from lectures was forthcoming, so Lucile—upon home 
advice—proceeded to cut her zoology classes for the 
next two weeks. Lucile’s parents selected her soror- 
ity for her; they sit with her every evening and help 
her with her lessons; they read every textbook before 
she does so as to see if it is fit for her to study; they 
explain all obscure passages (often incorrectly); they 
watch over her selection of friends; they call on 
her instructors; they become unpleasantly vocal 
whenever Lucile is asked to do something they think 
she should not do; they write letters to the President, 
the Dean of Women, or anyone else in authority. 
Never in the two years she has been at the University 
has Lucile made an independent decision; never has 
she had an interview with anyone without the 
presence of at least one parent; never has she been 
made to face the consequences of her own childish 
judgment (until recently when two instructors got 
tired of her foolishness, successfully withstood the 
dire threats of her parents, and gave her immature, 
slip-shod work the mark it deserved). 


7. The ‘‘chronic dissension’’ home. Ralph's parents 
came to this country from Canada when Ralph was a 
baby. They have never become well adjusted 
socially; the fathers work inferior to that done in 
Canada and the mothgr has never been able to mix 
well in the informal atmosphere of a mid-western 
town. Both of them look’ back upon Canada as a 
land where they were successful and happy, although 
this attitude is probably illusory. The father takes 
out his discontent by abusing his wife and children, 
both physically and verbally. About once in six 
weeks he gets drunk and stays away from home with 
other women. The mother always stages a scene 
upon his return and there are mutual recriminations. 


Neither is willing, however, to divorce the other. 
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Both are consistently kind to their two children and 
both seem interested in Ralph's career. But every 
letter from home is full of complaints and every visit 
at home involves a series of scenes. Ralph is chroni- 
cally ashamed of his home, worried over his father’s 
abusive habits toward his mother, concerned about a 
decided ‘‘wildness’’ his sister is showing (presumably 
in response to the home situation). When he should 
be studying he wonders if he ought not to drop his 
education, go home and get a job where he can guard 
his mother and sister. He cannot contemplate calmly 
years of living at home; neither can he see any way 
except getting an education by which he can dominate 
his home situation. In the meantime, he worries— 
and does poor academic work, that piles one more 
distress upon his shoulders. What if he sacrifices the 
comfort of his mother and sister to his education and 
then does such poor class work that he cannot get 
any better job than if he had stayed at home? 


8. The **prejudiced-in-favor-of-one-child’’ home. Every- 
one knows that a favorite child is a complete nuisance, 
to himself and everyone else. He is no less so in 
college. Usually, however, the favorite does learn 
by experience and is able, eventually, to make an 
adjustment. More serious to the individual con- 
cerned, although less irritating to others, is the 
“‘un-favorite’’ child, the one who is compared un- 
favorably with his or her siblings. Such a child was 
Ethel who had come to grief academically by the end 
of the first term. Conference soon brought out the 
fact that that she had a sister a year younger than 
herself who had been in the same classes with her 
since the sixth grade. This sister was also in the 
University. In answer to specific questioning Ethel 
stated that as far back as she could remember her 
sister had always been able to do things she could not 
and that she had always been compared unfavorably 
with her sister. It appeared also that both of her 
parents were members of Phi Beta Keppa and that her 
father, a successful physician, had apparently little 
patience with Ethel because she did not learn with 
the same rapidity as the other daughter. He ap- 
peared to consider her rather slow and had succeeded, 
by the time the girl entered college, in convincing her 
that she was dull. It is true that her intelligence was 
not much above average for college freshmen, but she 
was certainly not dull, and she had a variety of per- 
sonal qualities which more than made up for her lack 
of interest in books. It had apparently been the 
father’s ambition that both of his girls should achieve 
Phi Beta Kappa, and he had been tremendously dis- 
appointed when his older daughter had failed every- 
thing the first term. The home situation had become 
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very uncomfortable, and the comparisons (which 
always had been frequent) almost unbearable, since 
the other sister had received excellent grades. Ethel 
dreads to go home because she feels she is such a dis- 
appointment to her people. She has accepted her 
family’s estimate of her ability and sees no happiness 
in college unless one can make superior grades. She 
knows she cannot do so, and she has been so in- 
fluenced by her people that she considers the average 
marks she could get (if she were left alone) too poor 
for serious consideration. 


9. The ‘‘overly-religious-and-narrowly-moral’’ home. 
Everett came from a “good, old-fashioned’’ home. 
He attended church twice a week, was active in the 
Junior Endeavor, was vigorously opposed to smoking, 
dancing, card-playing, drinking, or petting. He re- 
garded most modern novels as filthy and suspected 
the morals of any woman less old than his mother. 
All thoughts of sex had been rigidly suppressed. He 
was Sir Galahad come to life—but a good deal of a 
nuisance around a fraternity house. He tried to main- 
tain his standards, but the steady influence of jokes, 
bull-sessions, tales of his friends’ amorous adventures, 
and pornographic literature have gradually brought 
him to a state of complete bewilderment. The situa- 
tion is intensified by his parents who talk to him fre- 
quently upon the evils of life, tell him how boys who 
think too much about sex go insane, insist upon his 
continued acceptance of religious dogma, warn him 
against falling in love. In his college classes he finds 
many things which affront his religious beliefs; in his 
social environment he finds many friends, whom he 
admires, that break every restriction he thinks 
essential to a decent life. Everett is the epitome of 
bewildered adolescence, trying to find an adjustment 
between the narrow, uncompromising views of his 
home and the more lenient standards of society. His 
parents have managed to ignore the realities of 
modern existence; by so doing they have passed on to 
Everett a crucial problem of learning, somehow, to 
get along in a society that outrages his notions of 
decency at every turn. While the process is taking 
place, Everett's academic work is suffering. And on 
every visit home his parents catecize him to discover 
what evil habit is sapping their son's vitality. They 
will not leave him alone and he dares not tell them 
the truth. 


10. The “‘recently-disrupted’’ home. ‘This type has 
been left to the last, although it is a frequent type, 
because it is a temporary condition that usually solves 
itself. It makes little difference whether the catyclism 
is due to the illness or death of some member, to 
sudden financial straits, to divorce or separation of 
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the parents, or something else. The effects are likely 
to be acute, though not permanent; often, however, 
the machinery of the college eliminates a student 
before the home situation has time to straighten itself 
out. 

Sarah was a junior before she had any scholastic 
difficulties; then, all of a sudden, she failed ten hours 
of work and barely passed the other six. Something 
certainly was wrong. During the first interview the 
girl cried almost continually. As soon as she could 
achieve any self-control she told a long tale about the 
difficulties of her parents. It seems she had always 
thought her parents got along reasonably well to- 
gether but a week before the final examinations of 
the previous term she had been told very abruptly that 
they were to be divorced. And Sarah's highly 
emotional mother, who had suddenly come to stay 
with her daughter until the difficulty should be 
settled, proceeded to tell the daughter all about the 
marital difficulties, and spent hours every day 
emotionalizing the situation and attempting to prej- 
udice Sarah against her father. Meanwhile the 
father sent her numerous and lengthy letters giving 
his side of the case. The girl thus found herself sud- 
denly in the midst of an acute family fight for which 
she was in no way responsible and concerning which 
she could do nothing. Not unnaturally, she went to 
pieces in her studies, and the failures above mentioned 


resulted. 
‘ ‘BAD’ ’ 


CHARACTERISTICS OF A HOME 


Before trying to summarize the above 
studies the writer feels it desirable to 
make two assertions in regard to these 


homes. (1) The situations described are 
to a considerable extent no one’s fault— 
no one has been maliciously responsible 
for them.. One cannot blame parents for 
being foreigners, for being poor, for being 
unrefined, for being narrowly religious, 
or even for being antagonistic to college. 
Nor can one critize themgfor trying to 
protect their children fram harm or from 
bringing them up according to their own 
standards—certainly ‘they have no others. 
Nor is it their fault that their children 
have sometimes ‘‘outgrown’’ the home. 
The writer wishes to make it quite clear 
that neither student nor home is consist- 
ently to blame; the situations simply exist. 
(2) Another point for emphasis is that 
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both students and parents—-ith very few 

exceptions—are sincerely attached to each 
other. Indeed, much of the irritation 
comes from the need of tempering love 
with understanding and even criticism. 
If there were less emotional attachment 
there would be less trouble. 

With the above cautions in mind, what 
general facts in regard to these homes 
emerge? What might be the psycholog- 
ical and sociological characteristics of the 
“bad’’ home for college students? (2) It 
seems fairly clear that these students are 
altogether too attached to and dependent 
upon their homes. They are “‘unweaned”’ 
adolescents who have never escaped from 
home domination. However irritating 
their parents may be they are still (to 
most of these students) always right and 
the font of wisdom. These homes are 
still clinging to their children—whether 
intentionally or not. The parents’ aspi- 
tations, attitudes, beliefs, and quarrels are 
all being carried around as an emotional 
load on the student’s shoulders. (2) 
These homes are often at variance with the 
ideas and attitudes of modern, educated 
society. As soon as the children acquire 
these latter ideas and attitudes in the course 
of their own education the home becomes 
asource of shame. (3) These parents do 
not, in spite of assertions to thecontrary, 
understand their children. A parent often 
says that he knows where his boy is, 
what he is doing, and what he is thinking. 
The chances are, of course, that he does not 
know any of these things—and he would 
be shocked if he Were told that he should 
not want to know them. Inaccurate esti- 
mates of ability, of the amount of outside 
work that can safely be carried, of the 
student’s interests also indicate failure of 
the parents to know their children. 
(4) The students described above are unan- 
mous in being unable to see their homes 
unemotionally. They see no middle 
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ground between unquestioning loyalty to 
their parents and open antagonism. They 
have never learned to see their homes as 
social organisms and the persons within 
them as human organisms whose behavior 
may be understood in terms of their 
history. 

A ‘‘bad’’ home is, then, one that will 
not let its children grow up and away from 
it; it is one that loads its children with its 
own maladjustments to society; it is one 
that has so emotionalized its function that 
the children cannot think of it objectively; 
it is one that for some reason has misjudged 
its children. The amount of blame which 
may be attached to either parents or stu- 
dents will vary from case to case. The 
single thing about which one may become 
categorical is that homes showing the 
characteristics just enumerated are likely 
to be potent influences in interfering with 
the college adjustments of their children. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
**BaD'’ HOMES 


There remain for discussion a few sug- 
gestions as to what parents and educa- 
tional institutions can do to decrease the 
number of homes where trouble arises. 
Evidently, parents can do three things. 
They can try to keep up-to-date in their 
attitudes and to understand sympatheti- 
cally the social environment of their chil- 
dren, instead of attempting to force the 
children into conformity with the social 
conditions of their own youth. Also, the 
parents should try to emancipate their 
children from home influences instead of 
keeping these influences as dominant as is 
often the case. All too few homes have 
any genius for leaving adolescents wisely 
alone. Finally, parents can learn to study 
their children objectively, without allow- 
ing affection to obscure judgment. It is, 
of course, psychologically difficult for 
parents who have for years regarded a 
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child as totally dependent upon them to 
readjust themselves to the point of view 
that their child's life is his or hers—and 
not theirs. There are some hopeful signs, 
however, in the number of parents who are 
reading books and attending lectures deal- 
ing with matters of this sort. Just as the 
present crop of babies is undeniably being 
brought up better than their grandparents 
were, so it may be that these same fathers 
and mothers will follow their understand- 
ing of babyhood with an increased com- 
prehension of childhood and adolescence. 

Schools also can take some steps toward 
the solution of some of these problems, by 
seeing to it that children obtain the infor- 
mation they need for a working know!- 
edge of themselves and an unemotionalized, 
but sympathetic, understanding of their 
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homes. The students with whom the 
the writer deals have been in some kind of 
school for twelve to sixteen years, but 
from no course have they received the 
information they need. Little help has 
been given them in their efforts to “grow 
up’ and away from home in a wise and 
sensible manner. (In this connection it 
should be noted that Junior Colleges are 
likely to be contributing factors to more 
maladjustments because they require an- 
other two years of living at home after 
the completion of high school.) Cer- 
tainly, schools should take some responsi- 
bility for educating children and adoles- 
cents so that such critical situations as 
have been outlined above will occur with 
much less frequency. 
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Child Labor Sunday will be observed for the twenty- 
fifth year on January 24, 1932. This affords the oppor- 
tunity to bring the facts concerning child labor before 
the people through churches and synagogues, schools, 
clubs and forums, to initiate programs of public educa- 
tion culminating in legislative enactments for the pro- 
tection of children. The Committee, 331 Fourth Ave., 
New York City, offers programs, literature, and posters 
for use on Child Labor Sunday, and will cooperate in 
working out definite legislative programs for use in 
any state. at 





The National Child Labor Committee announces that . 
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Contributions to this ats ern en include material of three kinds: (1) a discussion, suggestion, plans, — 
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THE MIGRATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF NEGRO LEADERS IN 
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LTHOUGH social changes are po- 
tent factors in race relationships, 
the type of leadership a group has 

is undoubtedly a factor of importance in 
considering the interplay of human ac- 
tivity and social change. 

The present paper is part of a statistical 
study of the majority of the outstanding 
Negroes in the United States at the present 
time. It concerns chiefly data regarding 
births, distribution, and mobility of 
American Negro leaders. The material 
was obtained from data given in Who's 
Who in Colored America, for the years 1928- 
1929. Information to a greater or less 
degree is given concerning 1608 individ- 
uals. To quote from the Preface to the 
volume, “‘eligibility has been based on 
achievement, due latitude being allowed 
those persons whose efforts show promise 
of future accomplishment or who, by 
reason of establishing a precedent in some 
particular work, make it arbitrary that a 
record be made of the fact.’’ As in any 
work of this sort, many Negroes are not 
included who should be. Those included, 
however, have a record of achieve- 
ment in some occupation or other line of 
activity which allows them to be con- 
sidered objectively as leaders, in the sci- 
entific sense of the word, of the approxi- 
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mately . 12,000,000 persons of Negro 
descent at present in the United States. 
The group of 1608 Negroes may be con- 
sidered as adequate representatives of 
whatever Negro leaders have been omitted. 


SEX OF NEGRO LEADERS 


The Negroes studied comprise 1415 men 
and 193 women, a total of 1608 individ- 
uals. Thus 88.0 per cent of the total 
group are males; 12.0 per cent are females. 
On the surface, the percentage of females 
represented seems small. It is possibly 
somewhat higher than the percentage of 
female leaders in the other racial groups in 
the United States. An element of artifi- 
cial selectivity probably enters here. 
The one conclusion warranted, however, 
with regard to the small percentage of 
females, would be the usual one, that 
greater restriction of opportunity e¢co- 
nomically, socially, and in the past, 
educationally, results in the small pro- 
portion of women. Recent statistical 
and experimental data negate. any as- 
sumption of innate male superiority. 


BIRTH-PLACE OF NEGRO LEADERS 


Where do these leaders come from? 
Do the overwhelming proportion come 
from the southern states? Has the recent 
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influx of West Indian Negroes resulted in 
recruiting leaders to any extent from this 
group? Various questions arise which 
this section of the study gives a factual 
basis for answering. The place of birth 
was obtainable for 1437 individuals. Of 
these, 1325 were born in the United 
States. Table I shows the distribution 
according to place of birth for the divi- 
sions of the United States. The apparently 
overwhelming proportion born in the 
three southern divisions is to be noted. 
Seventy-eight and two-tenths per cent of 


TABLE I 


Section or Brrtn or AMERICAN-BORN Nacro Lgapers, 
sy Torats AND For Eacu Sex 





TOTAL 


DIVISION NUMBER 





New England 28 
Middle Atlantic 
111 
55 
2 

2 


648 | 574 
256 235 
113 IoI 














1,325 | 1,164 





the men and 66.5 per cent of the women 
were born in these three divisions. It is 
also of interest to compare the relative 
contributions of the states within each 
division. Table II contains these data. 
Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, and 
South Carolina, in the order named, fur- 
nish by far the greater number of leaders. 
Aside from the various Southern states, 
the contribution of ‘‘border states’’ such 
as Ohio and Missouri is evident. 

The crude figures are of importance. 
Nevertheless, as is often the case with 
social data, the truer picture is presented 
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by ratios. The data given below for 
divisions, and for each state, were refined 
as follows. Each sex was considered 


TABLE II 
Srate or Birto or AMERICAN-BORN Necro Leangas 


————_ 


NUMBER 








New Hampshire 
Vermont 


New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 


North Dakota 
South Dakota 
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TABLE [l—Concluded 
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separately. The ratios for males were 
derived by calculating the ratio of males 
born in each state and division per 100,000 
males 21 years of age and over in each 
state or division for the year 1900. The 
reasoning on which these refinements were 
based is that an intermediary year must be 
taken as a basis on which to compute 
these rates. Obviously 1920 would be 
inaccurate for computing the ratios of 
births, as the denominator would be too 
large, since the number of Negroes has 
been constantly increasing. On the other 
hand, 1870 would furnish a denominator 
which was too small as the number of 
Negroes in the United States was smaller 
at that time than at present. The year 
1900 is a middle point and makes for an 
equable base for young and old leaders as a 
whole, particularly when the high juve- 
nile mortality of Negroes is considered. 
The same process was followed for fe- 
males, except that the number of females 
21 years of age and over in each division 
for 1900 was unobtainable. A_ suffi- 
ciently accurate approximation to the 
actual number was obtained by calculat- 
ing the percentage of females 21 years of 
age and over for 1910, for each division, 
and then multiplying the total number of 
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TABLE III 
Srate or Brrtn or AMERICAN-BORN NzGro Ma tzs, 
Baszp UPON THE Maz PopuxatIon, 21 YEARS 
or Acg AND Over IN 1900 























‘Onn 
STATE OF OF AGE MALE 
MALES | AND OVER, | Do5u. 
— 1900 |LATION, 
1900 
@) (2) G) (4) 
eee cere reseeeseeesees 445 
New Hampshire............ ° 230; — 
VOM ic Sa icc es cds ° 289 | — 
Massachusetts.............. 12 | 10,456 | 114.8 
Rhode Island............... 3 | 2,765 | 108.5 
Connmecticut.:,......5...+. 8 4,576 | 174.8 
Me TS iiss 3 oo chs ccttins 32 | 31,425 
PII. «cain deWenen eats 14] 21,474] 65.2 
Peonsylvatiia..... i... 00 48 | 51,668] 92.9 
oo et eee ers. 48 | 32,235 | 153.2 
RI is seve aede Ves stiies 17 | 18,186] 93.5 
jE AS Sapir a, MEL oA 13 | 29,762 | 43.7 
PORN < os osed nop es vo cps 9 $193 | 173.3 
WHR. bin bh acasoanves ° 1,006 | — 
jc. eee ees eee eee ° 2,168 | — 
BONG. cpt > cia nape bes «Om 4 4,441 | 90.1 
ee a Pere 28 | 46,418 | 60.3 
North Dakota.............. I 15] f 
South Dakota.............. ° 184 | — 
RE Tee ee ery oe 4 2,298 | 174.1 
BOS ASS. a 10 | 14,695 | 68.1 
ee ee ee 4 8,374 | 47.8 
| i aE eS 32 | 60,406 | §3.0 
District of Columbia........ 34 | 23,072 | 147.4 
WOR ae Cees ones coos 149 | 146,122 | 102.0 
West Virginia.............. 10 | 14,786 | 67.6 
North Carolina............. 116 | 127,114 | 91.3 
South Carolina............. 97 | 152,860 | 63.5 
SR icxikde dren: psrons 108 | 223,073 | 48.4 
Pa eB saab a hence, cnet 24 | 61,417] 39.1 
js SAR ee fer ees 65 | 74,728] 87.0 
po eee eer eee 63 | 112,236] 56.1 
Ric os: shvie tnt pecans 65 | 181,471 | 35.8 
EET CET 42 | 197,936 | 21.2 





* Source—Thirteenth U. S. Census (1g10) I, 


12§7-1259. 
Tt No ratio given, due to only one person having 


been recorded as born in the state. 
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TABLE Il—Concluded 
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87,157 
147,348 
13,973 
136,875 


711 
130 
481 

3,215 
775 

1,084 
358 

7o 


1,230 
560 
3,711 














females in 1900, in each division, by the 
percentages obtained. The results, math- 
ematically tested, are adequate for the 
purpose of the study, for divisions, and 
so are presented for divisions only. 

Contrary to the generally accepted the- 
ory, when refinements are made for sex, 
age, and population aggregates, the south- 
ern states do not furnish the largest per- 
centages of Negro leaders. In respect to 
male leaders, the South Atlantic division 
ranks third, the remaining southern divi- 
sions ranking fifth and sixth for the six 
divisions for which ratios have been 
calculated. New England, first in produc- 
tion of leaders of the American popula- 
tion as a whole,' also leads in the pro- 
duction of male Negro leaders. 


1 See the studies of S. Nearing, ‘“The Geographical 
Distribution of American Genius,’’ The Popular 
Science Monthly (1914), and ‘“The Younger Genera- 
tion of American Genius,’ The Scientific Monthly 


The birth data for females present much 
the same results as do those for males, 
except that New England and the Middle 
Atlantic States exchange rank, while the 
three southern divisions bring up the rear, 
In proportions of both males and females 
produced, the West South Central states, 
comprising Arkansas, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa, and Texas, produce the smallest 
ratio. 

Because of the fictitious accuracy of the 
results that would have resulted if the cor- 
rected production of females had been cal- 
culated, Table III (above) presents data 
for males only. Certain important points 
are worth noting. In the North, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Iowa, 
and Nebraska have high ratios of leaders. 
In the South, the District of Columbia, 
Virginia, North Carolina, and Kentucky 
are the outstanding contributors. Not 
all of these are in the far South. 

Table V is presented in order to give a 
concise comparison between the five 
non-southern and the three southern 
divisions. So far as Negro leaders are 
concerned, it would appear that although 
the greater number, in crude figures, come 
from the South, the truer picture is pre- 
sented when the data are refined for vari- 
ous population aggregates. As has al- 
ready been stated, these results contra- 
dict the usual notion in his regard. The 
South, in spite of its greater Negro popu- 
lation, is not contributing as high a ratio 
of Negro leaders as are the other sections 
of the United States. 





(1916) II, 48-61, and that of S. S. Visher, ‘‘Geog- 
raphy of American Notables,’’ Indiana University 
Studies (1928), XV, Study No. 79, especially pages 
7-43. A bibliography of important studies is in- 
cluded on page 7 of the last work, which makes its 
repetition here unnecessary, as the reader may consult 
Visher’s monograph on this subject. 

























LEADERS BORN OUTSIDE OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Of the 1437 men and women whose 
birthplace was determinable, 112, or 7.8 
per cent of the total group, were born out- 
side the limits of continental United 
States. Table VI presents the data for 
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places outside continental United States. 
It is interesting to note the leadership of 
the three British groups. The British 
West Indies—composed of a number of 
islands—furnish almost 60 per cent of 
foreign-born Negro leaders. The various 
Britain-born groups contribute approxi- 
mately 85 per cent of the total group. Of 
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18,761 | 127.9 4 19,869 20.1 
104, 567 89.9 16 110,164 14.5 
85,382 | 101.9 24 79,209 | 30.3 
70,319 66.8 8 72,175 11.1 
817,224 70.2 74 881,421 8.4 
566,371 41.5 21 607 ,036 3-5 
385,353 26.2 12 400, 165 3.0 
6 824 t I 4,470 t 
ssor| tf I 4,543} Tt 








* Source—Thirteenth U. S. Census (1910) I, 1257. 


t Ratio not given, due to only one person having been recorded as born in the division. 
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1,768,948 51.4 107 





290,430 | 18.6 
1,888 ,622 5-7 


291,354 | 87.2 54 




















both sexes and for each sex separately. 
It is to be noted that a greater percentage 
of male leaders is foreign-born than of 
female leaders. This is to be expected 
because of the preponderance of male im- 
migration into continental United States. 

Table VII presents the country of birth 
for the 112 Negroes reporting birth- 





the nine Canadian-born Negroes, one did 
not specify the province of birth. The 
remaining eight were all born in the single 
province of Ontario. 

Since but eight women were born out- 
side continental United States, a state- 
ment of percentage distribution of birth- 
place is not warranted. Three women 
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were born in British Guiana, two more 
came from Canada, while the British West 
Indies, England, and Wales are represented 
by one each. All six women were born 
under the British flag. 

Further refinement of 4 denominator for 
purposes of comparison is also not warran- 
ted. The comparative nearness of Brit- 


TABLE VI 


American or Non-American Stratus or BirtH oF 
American Nacro Lgapers 





BOTH SEXES| MALES 





Per- 
cent- 
age age 


Num- Per- 





In United States 
Outside 
States 


T, 325 


112] 7.8 























TABLE VII 
Birtus, ForgiGN-sorN Necro Legapers 
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AGE 


COUNTRY 
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59.8 


8.0 
4-5 
2.7 
o:7 
1.8 
1.8 
0.9 
0.9 
0.9 
0.9 
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ish territory and the comparatively 
greater numbers of their population are 
important factors. The contribution to 
American Negro leadership of the British- 
born Negroes however is important, and 
is noteworthy when one compares the 
as yet relatively small number of foreign- 
born Negroes in the United States with 
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the approximately twelve million natiye. 
born Negroes. 


DISTRIBUTION OF NEGRO LEADERS 


More important than the birth-place of 
Negro leaders is their distribution at the 
present time. The social and individual 
problems of adjustment of the Negro, 
either as a race or as individuals, are 
aided or handicapped by the presence or 
absence of leadership. Moreover, the 
presence of a sufficiently numerous group 
of outstanding men and women creates a 
situation favorable to the Negro who is 
endeavoring to raise his social and eco- 
nomic status. This would seem to he 
peculiarly true of the Negro group under 
the present partially adjusted conditions 
which confront it. In the following 
pages, the distribution of Negro leaders 
will be studied and analyzed by sections of 
the country, by divisions, by states, and 
by selected cities. 

The place of residence of all but three 
leaders was obtainable.? Of these 1605 
men and women, 1590, or 99.1 per cent, 
ate at present living in continental United 
States. Table VIII presents the number 
of Negroes, by totals, and for each sex 
separately, who live in the various sections 
of the country, together with the pet- 
centage each section contains in compati- 
son with the other divisions. 

The unrefined percentages for the sexes 
taken together show the largest percent- 
age of persons in the Middle Atlantic 
states, with large percentages in the South 
Atlantic states and in the East North 
Central states. Over 78 per cent of the 
group studied reside in these divisions. 
Sixty-five and six-tenths per cent of those 
born in the United States were born in 
these areas. The two percentages are not 
comparable ones, however, due to the 


2 Several men who have died since the data were 
computed have been included in the study. 
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non-American born leaders. When the 
mobility of these are taken into account 
there still remains a differential in favor 
of the present distribution figures. Ap- 
parently the Negro leader still seeks his 
opportunity in the three sections men- 
tioned above. 

Comparison of Table VIII with Table I 
reveals the fact that whereas 1017 leaders 
(76.7 per cent of the total group born in 
the United States) were born in the 
southern divisions, only 626 (49.4 per 
cent of the group) reside in this area, in 
spite of the fact that the latter figure is 
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important fact that practically none of the 
group are truly rural inhabitants. There 
possibly may have been some omissions of 
persons entitled to the classification of 
leaders, but opportunity for leadership 
among the Negro group is today largely 
(although not altogether) in the urban 
areas. 

The data are further refined so as to 


exclude the urban Negro populations * 


under twenty years of age. Since only 
two individuals of the group studied were 
less than twenty, this simple statistical 
device enables one to adjust for differences 


VIII 
BY Torats AND For Eacu Sex 
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PERCENT- | NUMBER | PERCENT- a PERCENT- 

AGE OF MALES AGE caneaniiin AGE 
3.0 41 2.9 6 3-1 
30.9 422 30.2 69 36.1 

21.1 300 21.4 35 18.3 
4-4 62 4-4 8 4-2 
0.6 7 0.5 2 1.0 
0.8 9 0.6 3 1.6 








26.2 369 26.4 48 25.1 
9.2 132 9-4 14 7:3 
4.0 57 4-1 6 3-1 
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augmented by the addition of foreign- 
born men. The migration to other areas 
is evident and parallels the migration of 
the general Negro group during the recent 
decade and a half. 

Table IX gives the comparison of ratio 
distributions by sections of the country, 
according to sex. The usual method of 
simple numerical comparison of popula- 
tion groups is not valid and hence is not 
utilized. In addition to sex, the general 
population data are refined so as to ex- 
clude rural areas. This results in a more 
adequate comparison among areas, since 
the data of the present study reveal the 











in age distribution between the various 
areas. 

The superiority of the Middle Atlantic 
states, for males and for females, is evi- 
dent. The comparatively large ratios for 
the East North Central and New England 
sections are of importance. (The data in 
regard to women for the two far western 
sections, while interesting, must not be 
weighed too heavily, due to the small 
numerators and denominators employed.) 

The disparity between the distribution 
of Negro leaders in the South and other 
areas is more clearly brought out in Table 
X, which simply presents the data, re- 
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fined for sex, age, and urban and rural For purposes of completeness, Table XI 
areas on the same basis as utilized in the presents data for the distribution of 
ratios set forth in the preceding table. males, by states, where data are compared 
The five non-southern divisions have a on a basis of the adult male Negro popv- 
ratio more than twice as high as the lation in urban areas in each state. The 
southern divisions, for males. For fe- comparatively small distribution of fe. 
males, the ratio is three times as great. males renders doubtful the validity of a 
















TABLE IX 


Ratio or Necro Lgapzrs Resipent 1n Divisions or THE Unrrep States To THE Ursan Aputt Popuxarions oF 
Tuese Divisions 



























NUMBER | \ 15s PER NUMBER OF | FEMALES 
NOMBER | oF MALES, | “‘ CO" *) | NUMBER OF | FEMALES, | PER 100,00 
DIVISION OF MALES | 20 YEARS OF URBAN FEMALES | 20 YEARS OF URBAN 
IN DIVISION |OVER, URBAN| ADULT MALE | 1 'Drvasron oven, unean| rama 
AREAS, 1920*| POPULATION AREAS, 1920* | POPULATION 
RN so nevi ccnaste nabs sven 41 24,999 164.0 6 23,658 25.4 
RIE, sp -c e er 422 187,019 | 225.6 69 182,399 37.8 
EES EE a ee 300 175 ,848 170.6 35 148,523 23.6 
West North Central................... 62 78,738 78.7 8 72,963 11.0 
Es Sst da 5 x oo) d vabeadie sevens 369 349,202 105.7 48 382,888 12.4 
Bast Souem Comtral....... i. cic scenenss 132 174,952 75-4 14 197,015 7.1 
a ree rere 57 165 ,856 34.4 6 177 , 466 3.4 
eect che tawas «odevsenes << 7 6,441 108.7 2 5976 33-5 
US Sick canteen cious ss oded cares » s 9 16,033 56.1 3 14,651 20.5 
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* Source—Fourteenth U. S. Census (1920) II, 371-380. 


TABLE X 


Ratio or Necro Leapers 1n SouTHERN AND Non-SouTHERN AREAS OF THE UNITED States TO THE UrBAN ADULT 
PopuLaTIons or Turse AREAS 












wowmen | uaa rex nope | sana 
NUMBER OF MALES, 100,000 NUMBER OF 20 YEARS Or URBAN 

* AREA OF MALES 20 YEARS OF URBAN FEMALES AGE AND ADULT 
RESIDENT AGE AND ADULT MALE} RESIDENT 


. OVER, URBAN| FEMALE 
OVER, Ae" | POPURATEON AREAS, 1920*| POPULATION 













6 Non-Southern Divisions............. 841 489,078 172.0 123 448,170 27.4 
3 Southern Divisions.................. 558 690,010 80.9 757369 9.0 






























* Source—Fourteenth U. S. Census (1920) II, 371-380. 


Whether the interpretation of these comparison of females. Hence this is 
data is to be based on differing opportu- not given. 


5 nities in various fields, or on selective The generally low rate of the states in 
& . ° . . : . 
i? migration, or on a combination of both the far South is apparent. The high 
factors, the results are evident, and appar- rates for New York, the District of Co- 

Mi 


: ently significant. If leadership is a factor lumbia, New Jersey, Illinois, and West 
in social adjustments and in the vertical Virginia are to be noted. In all but the 
mobility of the Negro as a group, the last of these, the presence of large cities 
disparity between sections is of tremen- may be a factor. Logically the next 
dous importance. step, then, would be an analysis of leader- 
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TABLE XI TABLE XI—Concluded 
le XI 
ia Ratio or Mare Necro Leapers Resipent iN THE wom--| semmeni. means 
Various States To THE Ursan Aputt Mae a 1 MALES,| PER 
vared Popuations or Tuesz Srartzs* Mati MALES | OF AGE | URBAN 
opu- —_—— RESI- |AND OVER,| ADULT 
NUM- | NUMBER | MALES DENT pe oo rome 
IN ’ - 
The a po an : Presa STATE | 1920% | LATION 
E fe. enh MALES | OF AGE | URBAN 
of a pee le oh gy ce a eae eo 12 | 22,774 | 52.7 
ht eS Lames « oo<- cnsrreccen II | $5,097 | 20.0 
. 6 RS ey gee 9 | 15,304 | 58.8 
EE RS. 1 260 t REE RAR aE 25 | 72,681 | 34.4 
— New Hampshire........... ° 164) — 
1 (ER te EOE o 79| — DEOMEAOE 6 osn ede sos ° ei — 
LES Massachusetts............. 27 | 15,134 | 178.4 Idaho. . Sng + tatene ns + 8 ° a fe ean 
a Rhode Island.............. 5 | 3,365 | 148.6 Wyoming. .......6+6s+-00s ° 721 — 
LT = Ee ee 8 | 5,997 | 133-4 Colorado..........-+++--+-| 6 | 3,47 | 172.9 
ad New Mesi00.....0 0605.53 .. oO 336; — 
nei aR ES eS 233 | 66,208 | 351.9  Afizoma..............+-... I 921 t 
, ORT 83 | 30,721 | 270.2 -_ Uta....---. essere eee ° a eR | 
3 Pennsylvania...........++- 106 | 90,090 | 117.7 Nevada... -...-+..+0+++00 ° Se ee i 
5; . 
) EERE Fs Ce 97 | 61,618 | 157.4 Washington..........-.... I | 2,607 t f 
Seer: eer 23 | 26,062 | 88.3 Oregon. vd heheh. -etheidecldadabet 6a I 8o1 iy 
| SE are Pere ee 141 | 61,717 | 228.5 California.............-.-. 7 | 12,625 | $5-4 e 
ES SS See eee 37 | 24,609 | 150.4 F 
MICOS 0.0. ech ccegees 2 | 1,842 | 108.6 Bae Bad ‘ : | 
ship in large cities. The following brief i 
por A FEN 1 | 3,635| Tf analysis is therefore made. i 
GERSON etree beer tte 25. 4 S$, 660 70.7 f 
aE Pippy med 39 | 50,379 | 77-4 4 
North Dakota...........-. ° 130] — re ee ae | 
LT South Dakota.........,... “ iu a The congregation of large numbers of ) 
Set eee eee 1 | 4,963 t ‘ EPROPS T 
K leaders in cities is of importance. The 
“ss PUN. «chalks ania (vid snastne 17 | 13,842 | 122.8 : 
| mere fact of larger numbers of leaders is 
“s OWING: osc scce serena 4 | 4,822 | 83.0 ave only an evidence of greater opportu- u 
Maryland...........+++++. 29 | 42,701 | 67.9 nity in certain localities, but also prob- f 
. District of Columbia... .... 87 | 34,445 | 252-6 ably is largely indicative of social situa- £ 
- TONE. cities. dco vewnane 46 | 64,808 | 71.0 . & 
aha tions favorable for the encouragement and | 
WC TE, . nosnscgacees 16 | 7,972 | 200.7 we 
North Carolina............ 60 | 42,707 | 140.5 production of additional leaders. The 
- South Carolina............ 29 | 31,738 | 91.4 true picture of leadership in cities is pre- 
Georgia..........+++20005- 74 | 82,233 | 90.0 sented not only in numbers, moreover, 
Florida, .......+..+++++++. 24 | 37,776 | 63-5 but in relative ratios. The city of New 
S 
ease SEE Ce EEE 32 | 35,766 | 89.5 York would be expected to have a 8F eee! 
: ORE ER GRE R Eo 55 | 53054r | 102.7 number of leaders than would the cities of 
MUM. ss cced knives ppt 31 | 57,874 | 53-6 Chicago or Philadelphia, for example. 
Mississippi................ 14 | 27,771 | 50-4 But would this relative position hold if 








made on the more comparable basis of the 
ratio of leaders per hundred thousand 
adult population? 





* Source—Fourteenth U. S. Census (1920) III. 
tNo rate determined where only one male is 
resident. 
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Table XII presents data for the twenty 
cities of 100,000 or more population in 
1920, which contained the largest per- 
centage of leaders. The rates are based 
on the Negro population twenty-one 
years of age and over. Since all except 
two individuals were at least twenty-one 
years of age, the elimination of the popu- 
lation under twenty-one gives a still more 
valid basis of comparison, particularly 
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would have rates higher than many of the 
cities listed but the number of leaders 
would be too small for definite conclu. 
sions. , For purposes of comparison, there. 
fore, the data are limited to the large 
cities listed in Table XII. 

New York City thus appears to have not 
only the largest aggregate number but 
also ranks first when the data are equated 
for certain population differences. Jersey 


TABLE XII 
DistrisuTion oF Leapers 1n Larcgsr Crrres or Unrrep Srarss 





RATE PER 100,000 
a POPULATION, 


21 YEARS AND OVER,| ,, EARS OF AGE 
— AND OVER 





New York, N. Y 

En cccdireesonthecas cet pensetpeoen 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Chicago, Ill 

TE has bs ckshdvinpecvedeserencsee cass 
Boston, Mass 

Washington, D. C 

Nashville, Tenn 

Detroit, Michigan 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Atlanta, Ga 

Louisville, Ky 

Columbus, Ohio 


Philadelphia, Penna 
Pittsburgh, Penna 
St. Louis, Mo 
Richmond, Va 
Baltimore, Md 





111,741 238.1 
$5352 205.5 


21,347 201.4 
81,872 188.1 


11,195 160.8 
12,086 157.2 
73,448 137-5 
23,276 124.6 
39,579 117.7 
24,803 112.9 
40,256 109.3 
28, 966 107.0 
15,591 102.6 
23,671 101.4 
9,484 94-9 
94,316 88.0 
25940 73-2 
50, 381 57-6 
34,300 49.6 
73,771 39-3 











* Source—Fourteenth Census (1920), III, 40-46. 


when it is noted that northern and west- 
ern cities have a comparatively small 
non-adult population. The cities given 
in the table are ranked according to the 
rates obtained. 

It is to be noted that the cities com- 
pared are those cities having a population 
of over 100,000 in 1920. Many smaller 
cities such as Raleigh, North Carolina, or 
Charlotte, North Carolina, for example, 


City, with a small adult Negro popula- 
tion, is nominally second. The relatively 
high standings of Cincinnati and Chicago 
are important. The various larger South- 
ern cities have a relatively high rank- 
ing, in contrast to the data for southern 
states presented in an earlier part of the 
study. One is led to the conclusion that 
opportunity for Negro leadership is a 
more variable thing than is usually sup- 
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Undoubtedly both social and 
individual aspects of leadership are im- 

ant in this connection. The city- 
ward trend of Negro leaders, so far as the 
present study is representative, is even 
more evident than among the larger 
group of white American leaders. It is 
significant that 1006 Negroes—63.3 per 
cent of the 1590 living in continental 
United States at the time of the study— 
inhabit the twenty cities listed in Table 
XII. The remaining 584 leaders, with a 
few exceptions, live in urban areas, the 
majority living in the 25,000 to 100,000 
class cities. Negro leadership is an ur- 
ban leadership, and this fact is intensified 
by greater distribution in the larger cities, 
although many smaller cities have impor- 
tant nuclei of leaders. 


RESIDENCE ABROAD 


Residence abroad is not an item of great 
importance, taking the group studied as a 
whole. Only fifteen persons (nine-tenths 
of one per cent of the group) resided out- 
side continental United States at the time 
of the present study. Of these, but one 
was a woman. Four persons reside in 
Liberia, three in France, and one each in 
British Guiana, Canada, England, Cuba, 
Virgin Islands, Hawaiian Islands, with 
one reported as dividing his time between 
France and Germany. Most of these 
individuals are abroad temporarily, in 
the capacities chiefly of business persons, 
missionaries, students, and governmental 
agents. The number is strikingly small, 
and reflects the comparative lack of eco- 
nomic and politico-social channels abroad 
open to American Negroes. 


THE PRESENT TREND OF NEGRO 
LEADERSHIP 


An important point remains. Is there a 
trend toward any particular section of the 
country? It has been noted that certain 
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sections of the United States, notably the 
Middle Atlantic, East North Central, and 
New England divisions, have the largest 
corrected rates of Negro leadership. (See 
Table IX.) The general problem may be 
attacked by analyzing the leaders in the 
nine divisions of the country according to 
age. The assumption is that those divi- 
sions containing a larger proportion of 
younger leaders give evidence of a trend 
towards these divisions; contrariwise, the 
fact that certain divisions contain a 
smaller percentage of younger leaders 
would seem to indicate a trend away from 
these divisions. This reasoning is merely 
a slight modification of S. Nearing’s, in 
his study of younger American leaders.* 

Inspection of the data led to the forma- 
tion of the following age divisions. The 
younger men were classified into, first, all 
those under 35 years of age, and second, all 
those from 35 up to, but not including 45. 
The middle group was taken as the 45-54 
year group. The older groups were 
classified in divisions of 55-64, and from 
65 years of age and over. 

Table XIII presents the percentages each 
age group had of the total age groups in 
each division. The actual numbers are 
omitted for the sake of clearness of pres- 
entation. The data by age were avail- 
able for 1272 individuals, and were com- 
puted as of 1928. 

In the youngest division, taking the data 
for the United States as a whole, 17.7 per 
cent of the leaders were under 35 years of 
age, as of 1928. If the general assumption 
is correct there would seem to be a trend 
towards the Middle Atlantic and East 
North Central sections, on one hand, and 
the Mountain and Pacific divisions on the 
other. Due to the few cases involved in 
the latter two cases, these sections will 
not be considered at this point. 


3 Op. cit. 48, 49. 
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Referring to Table IX, we note that the 
Middle Atlantic and East North Central 
states have the highest ratios, when such 
ratios are refined. The data presented in 
Table XIII would seem to indicate that 
such high relative positions are not only 
confirmed, but the trend, moreover, is in 
the direction of these divisions. For the 
New England group, while the relative 
ranking is high, the trend would seem to 
be away from this section. It is inter- 
esting to note in this connection that 
Nearing’s and Visher’s studies, referred 
to above, come to the same conclusion. 


TABLE XIII 


Aces Disrrisution or Lzeapgrs, sy Divisions OF THE 
Unrrep Srates 





PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 
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Confirmation of these studies by the study 
of the present selected group is another 
step in the direction of a comparative 
study of societal phenomena. 

Considering all leaders under forty-five 
years of age as being in the young group, 
58.3 per cent of those in the Middle At- 
lantic division, 54.7 per cent of the East 
North Central section, and only 29.0 per 
cent of the New England division are 
contained within the young group classi- 
fication. All the other divisions have 
higher percentages in this category than 
does New England, ard while two of the 
southern divisions are relatively low, the 
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third southern group, the West South 
Central one, contains 54.6 per cent of her 
leaders in the young classification, with 
the indication of a possible trend towards 
this section in addition to Northern and 
Western sections. The two far Western 


divisions show high percentages and were 
it not for the paucity of numbers, a trend 
in this direction might be assumed. As 
it is, one may quite tentatively assume 
such a trend to be the case. 

In order to more clearly bring out the 
position and in order to compare the older 


TABLE XIV 


Broap Aces DistrisutTion or Lgapers, By Divisions 
or THE Unirep Sratss 





PERCENTAGE 
DISTRIBUTION 
DIVISION 





Under us 55 and 
45 45754 | “over 





31.6 | 39.5 
23.8 | 17.9 
23.4 | 21.9 
32.7 | 19.3 
28.8 | 29.4 
42.7 | 25.6 | 31.6 
54-6 | 21.8 | 23.6 
75-0] — | 25.0 
57-2 | 28.6 | 14.3 
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groups above, Table XIII is condensed in 
Table XIV. 

The largest percentages in the group, 
55 years and over, are found in the cases of 
the New England, the South Atlantic, 
and East South Central States, as noted 
in the above table. The query might be 
raised as to whether a certain percentage 
of older persons is not resident in a certain 
section because of retirement, rather than 
because of opportunity. This question 
is partly answered if the few retired indi- 
viduals lived in the same state where 
their success was achieved. However, 
the query is completely met by lopping off 
the oldest age group. The results are 
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roughly the same. The 55-64 year group, 
now considered the oldest, contains, for 
New England, 34.3 per cent of all those 
under 65; for the South Atlantic and 
East South Central states, the ratios are 
next highest, 20.7 per cent and 21.5 per 
cent respectively. For the Middle At- 
lantic states, only 12.5 per cent of the 
group studied is in the 55-64 year group. 
We may say then that there is apparently 
a trend toward the middle northern states 
and (possibly) toward the far western 
states, with an apparent trend away from 
the New England states, as well as from 
the southeastern states. 


TABLE XV 
Comparison oF Acg Distr1BuTION OF LEADERS OF THE 
SouTHERN AND Non-SouTHERN SECTIONS OF 
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Comparison between the three southern 
and five non-southern sections is facili- 
tated by Table XV. 

The results are apparent. The younger 
groups predominate in the non-southern 
divisions. If the general assumption 
maintained is correct, the trend of Negro 
leadership from the South to other sections 
is evident, and parallels the general north- 
ward mobility of the rank and file of the 
Negro group. 

To conclude, the following facts would 
seem to be attained in the present study of 
Negro leadership in the United States: 

1. The great majority of Negro leaders 
was born in the South. 

2. When the corrected picture is ob- 
tained by equating for sex, age, and popu- 
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lation differences, the New England, 
East North Central, and Middle Atlantic 
divisions are seen to furnish larger pro- 
portions of leaders of the Negro group. 

3. The above statement is true for both 
male and female leaders. 

4. There is an important contribution 
of foreign-born leaders, the overwhelming 
proportion of whom come from the Brit- 
ish West Indies and British Guiana. 

5. The great majority of Negroes are at 
present in the Middle Atantic, South 
Atlantic, and East North Central states, 
in the order named. 

6. The northern and western divisions, 
when the data are refined, not only have 
higher ratios at present as compared with 
the southern division, but also higher ra- 
tios of production of leaders. 

7. Eliminating age and sex differences, 
New York, New Jersey, District of Colum- 
bia, Illinois, in the order named, contain 


the largest ratios of leaders in urban areas. _ 


8. The refined data for cities rank New 
York City, Jersey City, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago, and Newark, in the order named, as 
the leading large cities containing leader- 


ship groups. 

g. Negro leadership is an urban 
leadership. 

10. This leadership is primarily one in 
large cities. 


11. Comparatively few American Ne- 
gro leaders are permanently or even 
temporarily residents of foreign areas. 

12. The northern and western areas 
contain larger proportions of younger 
leaders, although there are important 
exceptions in various southern cities. 

13. The trend is away from the New 
England and southern divisions toward 
the middle Atlantic, middle western, and 
(apparently) the far western areas. 

14. There is a sex difference in mobility, 
females being less mobile than males. 
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T HAS long been almost axiomatic 
I among political thinkers that social 
reforms are the surest preventive of 
social revolution, but very little attention 
has been paid to the analysis of the rela- 
tionship between the two. The usual 
explanations are general and far from 
satisfactory. They assume on the part of 
the masses either gratitude for social and 
economic favors or a willingness to aban- 
don professed ideals for the sake of some 
small measure of economic security; they 
neglect the fact that group gratitude is 
unstable and that the social revolutionar- 
ies have been moved by a zeal essentially 
religious in character which was not 
likely to be affected—and actually was not 
—by concessions made by the social re- 
formers. The policy of Bismarck in grant- 
ing economic reforms to undermine politi- 
cal opposition is cited again and again, 
but the statistics regarding the growth of 
the socialist party are seldom mentioned 
at the same time. 

Yet one can hardly escape admitting the 
validity of such an axiom in the light of 
the recent history of Europe. The coun- 
tries which endured the greatest strains 
during the great war—namely Great Brit- 
ain, France, and Germany—were also 
those in which pre-war legislation had 
done the most to insure the average man 
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and meetings, and progress in any distinctive aspects 










against ignorance, unemployment, and a 
destitute old age. These same countries 
are today the stronghold of the politically 
liberal nationalism so characteristic of the 
nineteenth century. Their losses of men 
and of property were great, they suffered 
from political revolution, inflation or 
unemployment, yet they remained immune 
to the fevers of social revolution and 
dictatorship. The case of Germany is 
especially striking. The new republic, 
immediately after the revolution which 
brought it into being, was forced to accept 
the humiliation, the territorial losses, and 
the economic burdens embodied in the 
treaty of Versailles; then came the period 
of inflation resulting in the complete 
collapse of the mark; finally, with stabi- 
lization, unemploymeat appeared to add 
its share to the sufferings of the people. 
Yet Germany escaped social revolution. 
On the other hand, the peasant countries, 
the illiterate countries, the countries 
which never embarked on programs of 
social reform have suffered from attempts 
to impose new schemes of society which 
range from Communism to Fascism, of 
have sought refuge in the creation of 
dictatorships. 

It is easier to recognize the fact than to 
find areason for it. Great Britain, France, 
and Germany, among the great powefs, 
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were not merely the countries in which 
there were the greatest number of prop- 
ettyless, city-dwelling industrial workers 
—the raw material for social revolution— 
but they were also the countries where 
socialist agitation was most effective in 
the formation of large and influential 
political parties. It may be that social 
reforms prevented the actuality of social 
revolution, but this most certainly was 
not accomplished by satisfying or silencing 
the groups that wished to recast society 
in a new and better mold. It is striking 
that in these three countries even the 
political victory of parties pledged to 
socialist programs has resulted in noth- 
ing more radical than the extension of 
social reforms which had already been 
accepted in principle by their opponents. 

It is one of the ironies of recent history 
that the country—Russia—in which in- 
dustrial workers have been most exalted 
is precisely the European power in which 
they are relatively fewest in number, and 
the country—England—where the owner- 
ship of land and of industry is most con- 
centrated and where the unemployment 
problem is worst is just as precisely the 
power which has clung most strongly to 
the social and political forms of the past. 
In Russia there was no functioning social- 
ist party before 1914 and no open socialist 
propaganda, while in England there was 
an important Labor party in parliament, 
the greatest possible freedom in the ex- 
pression of opinion, and an extraordinary 
amount of agitation for various kinds of 
Utopias. Certainly the social stability 
of England was not due to the fact that 
the ‘‘social problem’’ was solved or that 
the advocates of a new order were silenced. 

In England, in fact, a casual observer 
might well have expected the most com- 
plete breakdown of the old order during 
the stress and strain of war. It was from 
the records of English industrialism that 
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Karl Marx secured the evidence which he 
used to denounce capitalism and from 
which he derived his prophecy concerning 
the future social revolution. The prob- 
lems of an industrialized society were 
acute, were realized by contemporaries, 
and were studied by reformers, who, 
although their programs varied, were 
agreed in supposing that a political remedy 
existed for the ills of society. Under these 
circumstances the war came to take its toll 
of men and property and the readjustment 
of peace to destroy men’s illusions. In 
spite of all the physical and mental hard- 
ship, in spite of the presence of the idea of 
bringing about a social revolution by 
political means, in spite of the large 
measure of freedom and even of political 
influence enjoyed by the advocates of such 
a revolution, the old order still exists, 
changed in externals but fundamentally 
the same. In Russia, a peasant country 
which, during the nineteenth century was 
pushing its frontier eastward to the Pacific, 
bringing new land under cultivation, ex- 
ploiting and wasting its natural resources, 
engaged in short in the same fever of terri- 
torial expansion which is supposed to 
have made the United States such a barren 
field for the sowers of revolutionary seed— 
in this expanding Russia the strain of war 
was too great, the old order collapsed 
and a logically and cruelly complete social 
revolution followed. Marx, the learned 
intolerant scholar and propagandist, 
the patient reader of parliamentary Blue 
Books, thought to have discovered from 
his studies of British society the imper- 
sonal economic forces which inevitably 
drove mankind from one stage to another 
until the time came for the social revolu- 
tion and the new society which he visual- 
ized; his revolution came in the state 
which was least advanced along the road 
he had pointed out, while Blue Books on 
the sad state of industry continue to appear 
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in the country which furnished the evi- 
dence for his premises but somehow 
avoided the conclusion. 

There can be no simple explanation of 
this paradox. It would be a futile intel- 
lectual exercise to attempt a logical proof 
that the social reforms achieved in Eng- 
land between 1906 and 1911 have alone 
completely altered the course of her 
history and saved her from the experience 
of Russia. The course of history is not a 
succession of single causes and effects, and 
a logical proof based on such an assump- 
tion is as useless in determining historical 
truth as trigonometry is in measuring the 
merit of a cubist portrait. Yet the ques- 
tion is worthy of consideration, and it 
should be possible to determine some 
measure of the significance of social re- 
forms in England by comparing the state 
of society as affected by them with the 
conditions which Marx has predicted as 
the preliminary stage for the social 
revolution. 

The essential condition for the Marxian 
revolution was the concentration of capi- 
tal into larger units controlled by fewer 
men. As far as the increasing size and 
diminishing number of capitalistic enter- 
prizes was concerned, there can be no 
question but that English history in the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies was following the path which had 
been mapped out. The rearrangement of 
the railroads into a few large systems, 
the substitution of trusts for free competi- 
tion in manufacturing industries, and the 
growth of banking chains which brought 
about the dominance of but five banks for 
the whole of England might seem the 
inevitable working out of the Marxian 
law of the concentration of capital. Al- 
though these consolidations which placed 
the management of England’s economic 
life in the hands of a few men did not 
cause a corresponding centralization of 
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ownership as distinct from management, 
the number of shareholders remained com- 
paratively small in proportion to the 
increasing size of the great corporations, 
and there were no efforts made to bring 
about the ownership of stock by employees, 
The financial structures of these 
corporations were such that the small 
owner had in practice no voice in the 
management. Practically the entire in- 
crease in the industrial population of 
England was in the ranks of labor, for 
those concerned with ownership or man- 
agement were relatively few in number 
and increased but slowly. 

The land of England was already con- 
trolled by such a small number of proprie- 
tors that concentration could not go 
much farther. There were no peasants; 
the bulk of the agricultural population 
consisted of hired laborers who had be- 
come so unaccustomed to the idea of own- 
ing real property that the frequent efforts 
for land reform hardly stirred them to 
political action after they received the 
right to vote. The small number of land- 
owners, the complete lack of unity of 
interest between them and the agricul- 
tural laborers, and the glaring differences 
between the living standards and the social 
and economic opportunities of the two 
classes were an almost complete fulfillment 
of the Marxian predictions. 

In addition, England was mobilized for 
the class war. There was a marked dif 
ferentiation between the masses and the 
classes, emphasized not merely by their 
economic position but also by differences 
in speech, schooling, and social customs. 
There was so little social solidarity that 
conscription—the great levelling force in 
continental countries—was considered 
politically impossible in pre-war England. 
And the masses were not merely set apart 
from the classes; they had long been pro- 
vided with a program—socialism—by the 
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intellectuals in the Fabian society and 
with organizations—the trade unions— 
through which they hoped to force the 
hand of time and achieve their aims 
as quickly as possible. It is significant 
that the unions, in spite of a nominal 
acceptance of Fabian tactics, strengthened 
their organizations, federated themselves 
into the Trades Union Congress, and in 
every way showed their determination 
not to abandon strikes in favor of purely 
political action. In spite of the steady 
growth of the parliamentary Labor party, 
the failure of a railway strike in 1911 and a 
coal strike in 1912 convinced the unions 
that their only chance of success lay in 
mass activities on a large scale—in forging 
the weapon of a general strike. 

When the war broke upon England in 
1914, property throughout the country 
was controlled by a small minority weak- 
ened by minor class distinctions and 
socially divided from the organized and 
socialistic masses of wage earners. Per- 
haps it was patriotism, perhaps enlight- 
ened self-interest, perhaps national char- 
acter, perhaps—and probably—the disci- 
pline of ingrained social habits; in any 
case the impending class struggle was 
postponed in England and the war abroad 
was paralleled by a truce at home. In 
spite of the strain of the last years, Eng- 
land did not go red and the man who 
headed the war cabinet was none other 
than Lloyd George, the apostle of social 
reform. 

But when peace came there was a reck- 
oning to pay. It had only been a truce at 
home and the concessions made to the 
unions had given them a taste of power. 
The news of revolution in Russia had a 
profound effect on the laboring classes 
which, in 1919, were in no mood to accept 
peacefully the inevitable downward ad- 
justment of wages. So the military peace 
brought industrial war. The decreased 
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demand for British coal and cottons, the 
depression in the engineering trades, un- 
employment, and the actual lowering of 
wages all added to the danger of a class 
war. The police strike of 1918, the rail- 
way strike of 1919, the lockouts of 1921 
intensified the bitterness between the 
classes engaged in the struggle. 

By 1925 the old order was even losing 
the sanction of success. Rural England 
had already decayed. The ownership of 
land had become more a means of dis- 
playing wealth than of securing a living. 
Industrial England was suffering from the 
same sort of disease in certain vital spots— 
for example the ownership of many coal 
mines had ceased to be profitable (though 
it is not on record that men of wealth ever 
operated model coal mines at a loss in the 
manner of large estates!). The owners of 
England, facing loss in the capital value of 
their holdings, were divided as to proper 
remedies. Many maintained a _ steady 
opposition to all change, others continued 
to support the ideal of progress through 
social reform, only a few advocated a radi- 
cal reorganization of industry. While 
labor was perfecting its organization and 
preparing plans for a general strike, the 
property owners against whom it was 
to be directed were so disunited that there 
was no effective movement to use parlia- 
ment or the courts against the forces of 
labor. The activities of conservative 
leaders were confined to the creation of an 
emergency organization to carry on essen- 
tial services in the event of a general strike 
which they were powerless to prevent. 

England was disarmed. Compulsory 
military service was abandoned at the 
close of the war and the standing army 
reduced so that it was barely sufficient for 
garrison duty in England and the Empire. 
There was no possibility of a strike being 
broken by calling out the strikers as 
reservists and ordering them to carry on 
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their work under the threat of the penal- 
ties of martial law. 

In 1925, when a crisis in the coal indus- 
try was postponed only by the granting 
of a government subsidy to maintain exist- 
ing wage levels in the mines, the stage was 
set for industrial warfare. During the 
next months the opposing forces strength- 
ened their organizations so that, when 
the fateful orders for a general strike were 
sent out on May 3, 1926, Britain was 
brought face to face with industrial civil 
war. 

Although it is true that the idea of a 
general strike never acquired for British 
labor leaders quite the revolutionary and 
almost religious significance which it had 
on the continent, the strike would in all 
probability have assumed a revolutionary 
character if it had lasted longer. It was 
not intended to bring about the end of 
bourgeois society, but it was intended to 
curtail the property rights of coal owners, 
and success might well have made it the 
first step in a far reaching social revolution 
of the sort which Marxian socialists had 
been predicting for years and for which 
events seemed to have prepared the way. 
It was a test of strength between the 
millions of workers and the thousands 
of owners; the trains stopped running, 
municipal transportation was paralysed, 
newspapers ceased to appear, ships could 
not be unloaded, mines ceased to operate. 
The unions were able to paralyse the eco- 
nomic life of the country, but the great 
strike failed; it ended in surrender. In the 
time of crisis the workers—the masses— 
were divided and their opponents—the 
classes—exhibited the most unexpected 
solidarity. 

Since 1926 the danger of a breakdown in 
the British social and political structure 
has steadily decreased, the idea of a general 
strike has lost ground among the unions, 
and the political victories of the Labor 
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party, secured largely because of a success. 
ful foreign policy, have had no effect in 
England beyond a slight extension of up. 
employment insurance. During the last 
year a general lowering of wages hasbeen 
peacefully accepted even by the railway 
workers, and it can safely be said that the 
unions are less militant today than at any 
time since the war. It is still too soon to 
determine whether the great strike was a 
turning point in the labor movement, but 
one may well accept the contemporary 
judgment of a liberal that: ‘‘There will 
probably be no time in the future when 
men will not look back with interest and 
curiosity on this upheaval as one of the 
most remarkable events in English and 
indeed in industrial history generally. It 
tested a theory; and the theory collapsed.” 

What caused the theory of a general 
strike to collapse? What united the 
classes? What divided the masses? It is 
easier to raise such questions than to 
answer them, but it can be said without 
hesitation that no answer can be complete 
which does not include the social reforms 
of the decade before the war. They are 
not the entire explanation—the occupa 
tional diversity caused by industrialization 
and the resulting variations in labor psy- 
chology are most important—but the way 
in which such reforms fostered a division 
of interests among the masses which 
benefited and a common responsibility for 
the ordinarily disunited classes offers af 
understandable reason why social reforms 
have led away from rather than toward 
social revolution. 

To the observer thinking in general 
terms, British society was divided hoti- 
zontally into three levels. The small top 
level—the aristocracy—had only social 
significance and was retained largely for 
reasons of national pride. It could only 
maintain its position by recruiting itself 
from below and by supporting middle 
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class ideals and institutions. The middle 
level was the dominant one. Although 
provided with no distinguishing titles 
like the aristocracy, it had its own schools 
and what many still regarded as its own 
chamber in parliament. It controlled a 
large share of the wealth and nearly all the 
important offices of state; it paid most of 
the taxes. The middle class had a con- 
science as well as a sense of responsibility 
and had enacted many laws intended to 
improve the condition of the masses of the 
people who constituted the third level. 
Between these two levels stood the civil 
servants and the police who put into effect 
the middle class regulations; in general 
they took their orders from above and 
executed. them upon the propertyless 
masses below. This summary analysis 
may be superficial, but it is convenient and 
generally true. Marx had predicted that 
the masses would overcome the middle 
classes just as the latter had overcome the 
aristocracy. But, as a result of the social 
reform movement, three conditions were 
created which prevented even a general 
strike from developing into social 
revolution. 

In the first place, the middle class not 
only showed an extraordinary solidarity in 
the face of attack but a tolerance and a 
sense of responsibility for the whole na- 
tion quite different from its attitude in pre- 
vious class struggles. The order with 
which the strike was conducted is usually 
ascribed to the natural restraint of the 
British working man—an assumption 
which disregards every class conflict be- 
tween the Peasants’ Revolt and Chartism, 
The lack of violence is much more properly 
ascribed to the fact that no attempts were 
made to arrest strike leaders, disperse pub- 
lic meetings or subject the strikers to legal 
disabilities. In the absence of violence on 
the part of the constituted authorities 
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there was no violence on the part of 
protesting labor. 

This condition was largely due to the 
movement for social reform, which had 
been more than an appeal for justice. It 
was largely a campaign of enlightenment, 
the literature of which ranged all the way 
from Charles Booth’s monumental survey 
of Life and Labour in London to sympathetic 
descriptions of the lives of steel workers 
and fishermen, potters and matchmakers, 
miners and agricultural laborers. Under- 
standing and sympathy for the lower 
classes went hand in hand with social 
reform, and this understanding and sym- 
pathy was not affected by labor troubles. 
At the time of the great strike the union 
officials knew that Liberals like Lloyd 
George and Samuel, Conservatives like 
Baldwin, and churchmen like the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury would be fair and 
moderate; there was no fear of reprisals 
to drive them along the road to revolu- 
tion. 

In the second place, the operation of 
social reforms greatly extended the busi- 
ness of government and law enforcement. 
While there had been almost no increase 
in the number of landowners and but a 
comparatively small increase in the num- 
ber of owners of industry, the civil estab- 
lishment had grown rapidly. Although 
the position of civil servants was such as 
to make them welcome evolutionary so- 
cialism, they were certain to act as a stabi- 
lizing force in society, for a social 
revolution that was sudden even if not vio- 
lent was directly opposed to their inter- 
ests. The constantly increasing police 
forces were also by the very nature of their 
work committed to the cause of order. 
In addition the recruiting of the civil serv- 
ice and the police drew over to the cause of 
stability many of the most energetic and 
able men in the lower ranks of society. 
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As a result, in 1926, though industry was 
paralysed, the government services were 
unaffected by the strike and revolution 
remained in the background. 

In the third place, the social reform 
movement created many technical divi- 
sions among the lower classes. The social 
legislation championed by the Liberal 
party after its victory in the elections of 
1906 was class legislation; though social 
equality might have been the goal, it 
recognized the existence of class distinc- 
tions and was designed to redress the 
balance of society by aiding the less fortu- 
nate groups within the state. The old 
liberalism had sought equality of oppor- 
tunity for all by destroying the special 
privileges of the few; the new liberalism 
sought to achieve the same end by creating 
special privileges for the many. It was ac- 
tually said in parliament that ‘‘the general 
poise and balance of the forces of society”’ 
was so weighted against the working clas- 
ses that only the special legislation which 
the Liberal party was proposing would re- 
store the equilibrium which constituted 
“*social justice.”’ 

In general, each of the measures enacted 
into law by the Liberal party between 1906 
and 1912 defined a class of people, formu- 
lated certain regulations which applied to 
them and to them alone, and then desig- 
nated the authorities charged with the 
execution of the law. The earliest and 
one of the most noteworthy examples is 
the Trade Disputes Act of 1906 which 
specifically exempted trade unions—the 
term was defined—from the liabilities 
ordinarily assumed by a corporation. 
The Old Age Pensions Act of 1908 carefully 
defined a class of persons over seventy 
years of age, having been British subjects 
over twenty years and not having annual 
incomes in excess of 31 pounds 10 shillings, 
and provided pensions for them to be ad- 
ministered by local pension boards under 
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the control of the Local Government 
Board. Industry was regulated in a simi- 
lar way. For example, the Trade Boards 
Act of 1909 mentioned certain trades such 
as wholesale tailoring in which sweated 
labor conditions prevailed, and provided 
that minimum time and wage rates should 
be fixed in them by certain trade boards 
acting under the control of the Board of 
Trade. Most important of all, the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act of 1911 carefully 
defined the classes of labor which were to 
be affected, the payments to be made into 
the general fund, and then provided for 
boards by which the system was to be 
administered. 

Although the measures were often com- 
plicated, there were few members of the 
working classes who did not know what 
privileges their unions enjoyed, what 
compensation they were entitled to in 
case of accident, what conditons of labor 
employers were bound to provide, and 
what sums they were to receive if unem- 
ployed or when old age brought retire- 
ment. And there were few who were not 
aware of the differences in privileges be- 
tween trades and within trades. It is 
true that the reforms diminished indi- 
vidual competition, but it is equally true 
and quite as important that they did not 
place the members of the lower classes on 
the same level in their relations with the 
government and thus prevented them from 
having identical interests in a program of 
social change. Moreover, the benefits 
which every workman knew to be his 
legal right were derived directly from the 
government, and he was not likely to risk 
these certain benefits for the hypothetical 
advantages of an upheaval which might 
place labor in the saddle. It was this di- 
vision of interest which made it so difficult 
to maintain the solidarity of labor during 
the great strike, and it was the direct 
personal concern in the stability of govern- 
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ment which made the unions willing to 
end the strike when it failed to secure an 
immediate victory and could only have 
been continued by assuming a revolution- 
ary character. 

The three conditions outlined above had 
not been considered by Marxian socialists 
and played no part in their predictions. 
They existed in England because of the 
social reform movement; England survived 
the strain of the war and of the readjust- 
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ment after the peace with its political and 
economic structure intact. Russia did 
not, but it is no paradox that that form- 
erly backward country should now be so 
far along the road of social revolution; 
there had been no social reform movement 
in Russia and there were as a result no 
such stabilizing influences as existed in 
England. Thus, indirectly, social re- 
forms created conditions which prevented 
social revolution. 


UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


The Family Welfare Association of America calls attention to its 
Emergency Program now being carried on at the request of the 
President’s Organization for Unemployment Relief. They are 
assisted in this program by 240 member agencies of the Association 
representing the principal relief-giving organizations in the United 
States and Canada. The sole aim in carrying on these projects is 
to collect specific practical data, and to make it available to com- 
mittees in meeting their relief problems this winter. The Program 
consists of the following projects: 

1. A report on Community Planning for Homeless Men and 

Boys, prepared after field visits to 16 of our principal cities. 

2. A guidance report, or handbook, on the Organization and 

Administration of Public Relief Agencies. 

3. A study of the Family Effects of Unemployment. 

4. A month-by-month summary of descriptive material, giving 

a stream picture of unemployment, relief conditions in about 

75 Of 100 Cities, together with data concerning the adequacy 

of relief and family agency practices in caring for the Unem- 

ployed. 

5. An advisory field service on the Administration of Local 

Relief Funds. 
Materials and information may be secured from Mr. Linton B. 
Swift, Executive Secretary, Family Welfare Association of America, 
130 East 22d Street, New York City. 
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SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE MILL VILLAGE: A CHALLENGE 
TO THE MILL WELFARE WORKER 


HARRIET L, HERRING 
University of North Carolina 


castle to address a challenge to mill 

welfare workers on the subject of 
social development in the mill village. 

Many of these workers have seen a long 
enough span of miil village development 
to know its history from personal observa- 
tion. Almost all have seen and had a 
part in some local development over a 
shorter period of time, but large enough 
and long enough to give them a cross sec- 
tion view of the whole question. In their 
daily tasks they have had the sort of exper- 
ience which any thoughtful person anal- 
yzes and ponders and out of which he 
afrives at a working philosophy which 
makes that daily task a constant challenge, 
when it cannot be a source of satisfaction. 

And since I am in the business of saying 
the obvious and resaying things that have 
been said many times, I shall begin by re- 
peating one that is most obvious and 
frequently repeated. It will bear this rep- 
etition because it is one of the most funda- 
mental factors in southern development, 
industrial, social, and intellectual. That 
is the fact that the South is so homoge- 
neous. While other parts of the country 
have continued to receive great additions 
of immigrants up to the present, in this 
area the American melting pot had its 
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multitude of ingredients poured into it a 
century and more ago. Asa result, in the 
South the pot simmered and boiled and 
churned back and forth over the Atlantic 
coast states, the upland, the Gulf states, 
the lower Mississippi Valley, and thor- 
oughly mixed the many strains, the many 
bloods, the many heritages, so that, un- 
like the rest of the country, they have had 
time to be blended into a veritable new 
race. Therefore, we are all much alike in 
this great area which we have come to 
think of as the Industrial South. We not 
only speak the same language, but our 
words mean the same thing; they call up 
the same ideas and ideals and reactions. 
What slight differences there may be have 
sprung from temporary differences in op- 
portunity and not from innate differences 
in character; from social and economic 
differences of a generation and not from 
race and nationality, from caste and herit- 
age of centuries’ standing. 

This fact holds a promise and a chal- 
lenge, and even a sentimental appeal: a 
promise of understanding and codperation, 
a challenge to us as the most American 
section of America to see what we can do 
in building a civilization, an appeal to 
sentiment that all the cousins and brothers 
and sisters of one blood—our own blood— 
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shall have the best opportunity possible 
for individual and social development. 

The industrialization of the South has 
emphasized in a thousand places this 
promise, this challenge and this appeal. 
The textile industry alone has drawn into 
its circle a third of a million workers who, 
with their families, make up an army of at 
least a million people. On account of its 
traditions of village building, of housing, 
of employing whole families, of social 
and welfare work, of paternalism, if you 
will, it has become a social force the 
magnitude of which is hardly equaled in 
all the South. 

There is no need to retell here the story 
of how the mill owners saw a social duty 
toward the people whom they brought 
together into villages, and tried to fulfill 
it. It is well-known that from their 
beginnings, before the Civil War even, the 
better mill managements felt a responsi- 
bility in regard to the physical, educa- 
tional and religious phases of their em- 
ployees’ lives. And so they saw to it that 
their villages were sanitary, that the peo- 
ple had vaccinations, had doctors in epi- 
demics, had simple schools and churches 
of the popular choice. We know that as 
ideas in the care of health and in education 
and in spiritual development changed the 
better mill managements tried to keep 
abreast of the changes. And so they ar- 
ranged for instruction in child care and 
health, and in cooking and home manage- 
ment that prevention might be added to 
cure. They saw to it that the children 
had better schools and the adults had 
some simple vocational education added to 
the practical vocational training on the 
job. They tried to see to it that the spirit- 
ual developmeat was not limited to a 
narrow frame church building and a nar- 
tower creed, but provided opportunity for 
wedding a more varied social development 
to religious zeal. And finally as the South 
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began to get on its feet economically, the 
general standard of living has come to 
include some beauty of surroundings, and 
the better mill managers have seen to it 
that those amenities of life are not missing. 

And now, what of the future? What 
are the possible lines of development? 
Well, for one thing the sort of work that 
has long been done has not yet been 
finished. Our whole people, mill village 
and others alike, have not yet reached so 
high standards of living, of home manage- 
ment, of social well-being that we do not 
need more training and leadership in the 
the use of leisure time, in recreation, in 
group activities that have a spiritual and 
social value derived from the human satis- 
factions of work and play with human 
kind. Indeed all this is obliged to be- 
come increasingly important as hours are 
shortened—as they are going to be—and 
as textile workers’ real incomes rise—as 
they must if the textile industry is to 
recover and become the social and eco- 
nomic asset we are beginning to demand 
that a great industry must be. 

Mill welfare workers have done some- 
thing in the way of building up commun- 
ity spirit and esprit de corps for individual 
communities and the several villages of a 
single company. Itistime now that we be- 
gin to push that idea beyond the bounds of 
the mill village. We need a larger commu- 
nity spirit that makes the mill village find 
itself an integral part of the entire com- 
munity, that makes the entire community 
feel that the mill village is fully a part of 
itself. We need to have more general 
education of the public and of the mill 
workers in the history of the industry in 
the South and elsewhere. It happens that 
for some time now I have been studying 
that history in some detail. I have 
learned what it promised to the South— 
and at least partly fulfilled—of the high 
hopes that it raised; of the promise to the 
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farmer of a better price for his cotton, and 
a market for his produce; of the promise to 
ambitious young men of opportunity to 
build careers and fortunes in a useful way; 
of the promise to idle men and women— 
yes and children too—of work to fill empty 
hands and to open opportunity for at least 
a little better living, a little more educa- 
tion, a little less narrow and isolated life. 
If we can create a community of spirit with 
our own past, if we can see whence we 
came and why and how far, such know!l- 
edge must give us honest pride which is 
bound to grow into self respect. If we can 
create a community of feeling in the present 
with the rest of the town and the country- 
side there can be no place for inferiority 
complexes. 

Along with these more general develop- 
ments relating to the whole group of mill 
workers and the whole southern public we 
need to work along certain special lines. 
One of these is the development of the 
fittest into more fit. We have already 


made some starts in individual develop- 


ment along lines of education. We have 
in some of our better villages vocational 
training leading to better jobs. We need 
more of that sort of thing. The textile 
industry is rapidly becoming more special- 
ized, coming to need more technical 
knowledge, more accurate and scientific 
training than in the old days of rule of 
thumb. We need more general education 
for a fuller life. This is what must come 
with the mechanization of work and with 
the new mechanization of textiles. Has 
the reader ever worked at a purely mechan- 
ical job day in and day out, week in and 
week out? I have, and I decided during 
that experience that every factory opera- 
tive needs a college education! As soon 
as I mastered the manual requirements I 
needed all the mental resources at my com- 
mand to fill up the empty hours. Com- 
pared with many jobs in modern industry 
spinning and weaving are highly varied 


occupations, but even the variations be- 
come second nature after years of use, 
Application of the so-called stretch out 
system and scientific management, and the 
further division of labor are taking out 
much of the old variety. At the same time 
the workers are becoming better educated 
and more alert mentally so that purely 
mechanical work makes them feel the emp- 
tiness the more. The universities and col- 
leges are working hard on plans and experi- 
ments in adult education for keeping the 
minds of mature men and women awake 
and learning and growing for a richer 
citizenship and a fuller life. We can well 
take a leaf out of their book. 

Just as we need to develop the fittest 
more fully, so we need to adjust the unad- 
justed more nicely. This brings us to 
those problems which are at once the most 
highly technical and the most purely 
human phase of our work: the boy who 
needs his great energy turned from disturb- 
ing the meeting at the community building 
to leading a group in scouting; the girl 
who needs to revise her idea of a good 
time; the family that is chronically shift- 
less or the one that is temporarily dis- 
traught. So far most of our social work 
in the mill village that has dealt with 
such maladjustment has been rather casual 
and incidental to a thousand other tasks. 
Society is learning more about dealing 
with these personal and family crises 
which have a social influence and effect. 
Social work in the mill village might well 
profit by this increased knowledge and 
technic in dealing with juvenile delin- 
quency, with family problems and divorce, 
with dependency and deficiency whether 
it find expression in economic inadequacy, 
anti-social behavior or moral misconduct. 
One of the greatest fields of development 
for social work and social service in the 
mill village it seems to me lies in just this 
field of scientific case work. 

If constructive development of the best 
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individuals is thus to be balanced by ad- 
justment of maladjustment and crisis in 
the lives of some individuals and families, 
so the development of esprit de corps and 
community spirit must be balanced by 
preparation for and prevention of group 
crisis. We might as well recognize the 
fact that we are going to be increasingly 
facing possibilities of group crisis that can 
easily become disturbances and strikes. 
This is partly because of difficulties and 
changes in the industry itself: long hours, 
irregular work, poor total incomes, stretch 
out systems, lessened rate of expansion and 
less opportunity for ambitious young men. 
It is partly because of changes in the work- 
ers who have become better educated, 
more alert, better informed, more ambi- 
tious—more class conscious, if you will. 
It is partly because of interest in the south- 
ern textile problem by various people 
commonly called agitators, some of whom 
come to exploit the workers, some to get 
publicity, some of whom are missionaries 
who honestly feel they are working for 
their fellow men, crusaders who would die 
for a cause. We shall not get far in deal- 
ing with these crises and potential crises 
unless we recognize all these factors and 
try to deal intelligently with them. 

So much then for the lines of develop- 
ment which it seems to me are needed in 
community, welfare and social work 
which has to do with mill villages. How 
shall we get them done? There is the rub. 

I believe the mills should continue their 
welfare work. Now I can imagine that 
such a statement would brand one in some 
circles as a bent-over-backwards conserva- 
tive—a hopeless reactionary. I cannot 
help that. As I have observed and studied 
the South and the industry and its welfare 
work I am left with no doubt in my mind 
that the welfare work has been on the 
whole a means of development for the 
employees. It served needs which no 
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other agency was equipped to serve. 
Many of these needs still exist and there is 
still no other agency to meet them. It is 
a natural relationship based on that 
strongest of bonds, mutual economic inter- 
est. In its essentials most of the things 
done in a mill welfare scheme are very 
similar to those which progressive indus- 
trial companies all over the country are 
doing—and meeting public approval in 
the doing. Maybe there is something 
about putting in such things as a special 
scheme, about paying a high-priced indus- 
trial engineer to come and survey and 
report and set up a fine plan, that makes it 
allright. What is more likely is that any 
sort of welfare activity of the cotton mill 
is called paternalism, and criticism of 
paternalism has become a part of the 
pattern of the public attitude toward the 
mill. Now I do not have space here to 
go into the history of that term, of the day 
when it was not a phrase of condemnation 
but of approval, or the history of the 
change in the idea of democracy, in the 
attitude toward corporations and of em- 
ployers from former approval of one who 
provided work as a benevolent person per se 
to our present general assumption that bus- 
iness must be business solely and hard- 
boiled. We seem to think it is all right 
for an employer to have nurses and night 
schools and band concerts and summer 
camps if he takes the trouble to show—or 
at least to say very vociferously—that 
these things pay for themselves in dollars 
and cents through decreased labor turn- 
over and increased efficiency. But it is 
paternalism—poking his nose into 
people’s personal affairs—if an employer 
does it for his employees because of his 
interest in the welfare of human beings, 
and merely hopes it makes better and more 
stable workers. 

Well, I do not know how we are going 
to get away from that sort of criticism. 
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Ir is fundamental in the current ideas of 
the day. The cotton mill will just have 
to stand it. I think it can. It has been 
standing harder criticisms than that for 
1§0 years, some more and some less de- 
served. I cannot see why we should 
throw away a useful, even valuable, tool 
that works for us just because some other 
people under other conditions do not see 
why and how it should be valuable. This 
is a day of group social development by 
direction and supervision, and a day of 
individual adjustment by trained people 
working through agencies. The mill is 
criticised for doing this same thing. We 
cannot help it if it is. The only remedy 
is for us to try to avoid the real faults of 
mill welfare work, develop the best phases 
of it and take over in addition the best that 
we can from the social work agencies and 
the community. In this way we can do 
the job faster and better. 

For retaining the welfare work of the 
mill does not mean that we cannot make 
adaptations of it in response to changes in 
the mill situation itself. No institution 
that is alive and growing can do less than 
that. We must make modifications in 
response to changes in ideas and ideals. 
Some of the most fundamental changes in 
the textile industry—including changes in 
location even—have been in response to 
just this reaction to public opinion. May 
I as a student of the industry who has once 
been a welfare worker make bold to sug- 
gest some modifications which the situa- 
tion seems to make timely and desirable? 

In the first place I believe that welfare 
work in southern mill villages needs to be 
tied more closely to the mill work itself. 
I realize that one of the severest criticisms 
against it now is that it is tied up with the 
job, is carried on by an employer, so that 
work and play, the job and social, even 
family life, are too mixed up. I believe 
that criticism is unjust and untenable. 
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Instead of being a separate department 
which knows little that is going on on the 
job as is too often the case now I believe 
that that department of the organization— 
call is welfare, service, personnel or what 
you will—which is primarily interested 
in the people as villagers, as citizens and 
as persons should be equally interested in 
them as workers. Selection for the job 
is, in the cotton mill, selection for the 
community and so this department is 
bound to be interested in hiring policy 
and practice. Excessive moving disrupts 
the community and defeats the social 
development of group and family and 
individual just as much as it disturbs the 
job and so this department must be inter- 
ested in labor turnover. Irregular work, 
short time and too large a force breaks 
down morale and lowers total incomes 
tragically and makes it too easy to increase 
production and glut the market. We are 
beginning to see the leaders of the industry 
taking action to put limits to this sort of 
thing. The idea needs to permeate the 
industry from top to bottom, till we no 
longer take it for granted that year after 
year mills should run a day shift and a night 
shift each on three or four days, should have 
25 to 30 per cent more people on the pay 
rolls than it takes to man the machines— 
should accept what is an emergency meas- 
ure suitable for the short run as a policy for 
permanent operation. Wages are not high 
in the textile industry, but if you will find 
me a mill that has given reasonably regular 
work to its force for a period of years I 
will show you a village of well nourished, 
decently dressed people with some of the 
comforts of life in their homes and auto- 
mobiles in their back yards. 

And so with excessively long hours and 
night work, especially for mothers and 
young people; and so with working condi- 
tions in the mill; and so with policies of 
promotion and discipline and of fair treat- 
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ment on the job and plant morale, and all 
the thousand and one factors of employ- 
ment that interact on the individual's life, 
on the family, on the community. Mod- 
ern psychology and sociology and social 
work are teaching to a world of specializa- 
tion, which had wellnigh forgot it, that 
life is not lived in compartments, but that 
the various individual problems must be 








looked at from the whole human point of 
view. 

As a second modification of the present 
system I believe that we must develop 
leadership within the group of workers for 
all possible community, civic and social 
activities. The criticism that we have not 
developed this leadership, this sense of 
social responsibility, that the mill still 
“does things for its people,’’ is severe and 
fundamental. I believe this criticism is 
just and tenable. Of course it is easier for 
the welfare worker to run a club or get up a 
community fair with neatness and dispatch 
than it is to create interest in the idea and 
get the people to put it over themselves 
and perhaps not so perfectly. But in the 
one case the welfare worker alone gets 
satisfaction from a job well done—one she 
is paid to do—and in the other a dozen, a 
score, get the satisfactions of leadership, 
and everybody the satisfaction that comes 
from community accomplishment and 
codperation. And after a while these 
things will run themselves. I have long 
believed that if the welfare workers in 
southern mill villages during the twenty 
or twenty-five years that more or less sys- 
tematic welfare work has been carried on 
had spent as much energy and time devel- 
oping leadership among the villagers to 
tun things themselves as they have in 
putting the activities on by their own 
leadership or by sheer force of their 
position as paid leaders, we would have 
teached the place where most of these 
things would run themselves. For labor 
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mobility would have leavened the whole 
from the centers which carried on such 
training. 

This kind of development is a part of the 
trend of our times toward democracy—to- 
ward people doing things for themselves, — 
that is finding expression in every phase of 
life. A generation ago children were told 
to go and they went, and come and they 
came. Nowadays parents talk over 
things with their children and advise them 
and try to help them, even small children, 
to make their own decisions, to do things 
for themselves. That is the new paternal- 
ism. Maybe we think the days of author- 
ity produced better behaved children, but 
the young people still seem to be growing 
up into acceptable citizens. A generation 
ago schools and colleges were ruled by 
the faculty, by authority. Now all col- 
leges and most high schools have student 
government. It is intimately bound up 
with the psychology of the day and we 
cannot get away fromit. The mill village 
cannot sit back in a day that is gone. 

Incidentally one by-product of such 
training would be that in the long run the 
welfare worker would be free to go into 
some of the more technical and intricate 
work which I have just been mentioning 
and for which there is now little time. 
We might yet make a professional of this 
jack of all trades! Another by-product 
might well be the raising up of a trained 
and responsible leadership that has the 
confidence of both the workers and the 
employers so that employers and workers 
and public could see that the workers 
ate capable of self-development and of 
self-expression. Such a leadership, it 
seems to me, is the only assurance we 
can possibly have that our industrializa- 
tion of the South will not go through 
the time-worn phases of suspicion, of 
strife, of warfare and of bitterness, and 
maybe of wrecking of the industry. This 
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is our best preparation for and preven- 
tive of group maladjustment and crisis. 
The third modification that I believe 
that we must make is to develop connec- 
tions with the social forces and social 
agencies outside the village. As I said 
before mill welfare work could not do 
that in its beginnings because there were 
no such agencies in the South. We are 
still not so well supplied as other parts of 
the country, but there is an increasing 
number. There are the schools, and I 
have been glad to discover how wide- 
spread has been the movement in North 
Carolina, at least, to come into the con- 
solidated and town school systems. 
Maybe we shall yet reach the place where 
children of the mill village who have 
tastes and ability and ambition for some- 
thing besides mill work will use to the 
fullest these high schools of the whole 
community as avenues of approach to 
these different careers. Maybe we shall 
eventually get to the point where we can, 
without shocking public opinion as cater- 
ing to the mills, have textile training in 
the high schools of textile towns. Then 
young people who have tastes and ambi- 
tions in that line can get training for the 
vocation in which their community offers 
the most opportunity. There are the 
churches. In this field the merging has 
made little or no progress. Perhaps it 
would if an effort were made in that direc- 
tion. There are the agencies for relief, 
for adjustment, and for training such as 
county welfare superintendent, mothers’ 
aid work of the state, juvenile courts and 
juvenile court referees and commissioners, 
domestic relations courts, Red Cross, 
county and city health workers, home 
demonstration agents, associated charities 
and family welfare societies. Most of 
these are only too glad to respond to calls 
and to coéperate with mill welfare work- 
ers, and to have the latter help them in 
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the villages. I know this from personal 
experience and I have been told that it isa 
common experience all over North Caro- 
lina. I am sure it is in other states, 
Such coGperation would have a fourfold 
result. The various types of specialized 


work would be better done, for every one 


of these agencies is prepared to do a 
specialized job better than the mill welfare 
worker is in any except perhaps one for 
which she was specially trained. It 
would save the time and energy of the mill 
welfare worker for other things. It 
would bring the mill worker and village 
into the community current, which would 
be healthy and a good in itself. It would 
help to remove the ground for criticisms 
of isolating policy. 

Besides the more professional agencies, 
there are a multitude of volunteer agencies 
and groups whose interest can be enlisted 
to the mutual benefit of the mill worker 
and the rest of the community. The 
people of the mill village should be 
brought into every community venture, be 
it county fair, Fourth of July Celebration, 
the parent teachers’ association, the play- 
grounds or a political rally. Some may 
say that these things should and can come 
about naturally, and not be deliberately 
planned. Well, I don’t know. If the 
mill policy of doing things for the people, 
followed by the welfare workers’ policy 
of treating the village as a unit for all sorts 
of activities—if this tendency of long 
standing has served to set up barriers and 
made such relations unnatural, uncommon 
and difficult, then it is up to the mill and 
the welfare workers to do all in their 
power to overcome the force of these tradi- 
tions of their own creating. 

There are four great factors in the situa- 
tion that need adjustment the one to the 
other: the mill and the mill job; second, 
the worker and his family; third, the mill 
community, and fourth the surrounding 
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| community and the South. So far our 
work with individuals and groups has 
concerned chiefly the second and third of 
these elements. If we are really to do our 
job, to do all that the mill management, 
the workers and the South have a right to 
expect, we must deal with all the factors 
in the situation. We must see changes 
when they occur, must not be bound by tra- 
dition just because it worked in the past. 
There is enough leadership in the South 
to deal with our problems if that leader- 
ship will see clearly and work fearlessly 
and intelligently. I will go further, at 
least, in being specific: there is enough 
leadership in the textile industry, the sort 
‘of leadership that built the industry, that 
created it out of nothing, that refused to 
listen to discouragers who said the South 
could not lift itself by its own bootstraps— 
enough, I say, to deal with its problems 
now. We have been hearing from a good 
many leaders of the industry recently on 
| this subject of dealing with the problems 
of textiles. They had been calling upon 
the industry to seriously consider—they 
are making a real beginning at solving— 
its problems of chronic depression, of 
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overproduction, chaotic marketing condi- 
tions, irregular work, night work, long 
hours and so on. They have warned the 
industry that if it does not set its house in 
order, then outsiders will come in and take 
a hand through legislation, through re- 
formers, through adverse public opinion. 
The same is true of the factors of the 
industrial situation which have hereto- 
fore concerned us most as welfare workers: 
paternalism, village control, social and 
individual development, isolation, educa- 
tion, inferiority complexes. The mills 
have been on the defensive toward the rest 
of the country for generations; it is only 
recently that they have been put on the 
defensive at home. For recently, here in 
the South itself, we have begun to hear 
some criticism, so that the stage is more 
nearly set for action by influences outside 
the mill through legislation, reforms, and 
adverse public opinion. Any change in 
an organic structure like society or a part 
of it is more effective, less painful, less 
wasteful if it can come as a part of the 
growth of the organism from within. But 
come it must, for change, growth, is a 
law of life. 


Relief Work in the Drought of 1930-31, the official report of 
the operations of the American National Red Cross 
during the drought of 1930-31 has recently come from 
press. Copies may be had by anyone interested upon 
request addressed to the National Headquarters, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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If one may venture to express af 
opinion on current trends in the American 
social attitude—a precarious subject which 
one can hardly approach without mis- 
givings—the following observation may 
seem warranted. The wave length of 
American thought is waxing. We are 
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reaching maturity and forget some of the 
childish ways of our pioneering youth. 
The pioneer lives from hand to mouth; he 
lives in the present and lets the tomorrow 
take care of itself. The older a society the 
greater the concern for the future. America 
is coming of age and, as a result, the time 
basis of our concerns and interests is 
rapidly widening. Big business is warned 
to think in terms of decades, rather than 
in terms of months or years; we are urged 
to substitute the statesman who plans 
generations ahead for the typical business 
man who knows no other possibilities of 
evaluation than short-run market ap- 
praisals. 

This change of attitude is clearly re- 
flected in our literature. Among the 
books which manifest this new trend 
Conservation of our Natural Resources by Van 
Hise and Havemeyer holds a place of 
prominence. This book is a drastic re- 
vision of the famous volume by Van Hise 
on ‘The Conservation of Natural Re- 
sources in the United States.’’ It brings 
statistics and statement of facts up todate 
and revises some arguments in the light 
of the latest achievements of science. 
Natural resources are divided into five 
groups, namely mineral resources, water, 
forests, land, and wild life. The last item 
is an innovation of this revision. It 
seems strange that only 74 pages are 
devoted to the discussion of land and 110 
pages to that of wild life. The foreword 
is written by John Hayes Hammond. 
The last chapter entitled ‘‘Conservation 
and Mankind”’ is contributed by the editor 
of the volume, Professor Havemeyer. 
The volume is devoted to a most timely 
topic of vital concern and brings together a 
gteat deal of important material. With 
other books which represent the com- 
posite work of several authors, it shares 
both advantages and disadvantages of 
Cooperative scholarship. The advantage 
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is evident; the disadvantage reveals itself 
in a lack of inner harmony. Moreover, 
it can hardly be said that the wealth of 
material compiled is adequately digested. 

This lack of inner harmony is all the 
more serious since it affects the very 
meaning of the subject under discussion, 
namely conservation. In parts a regret- 
table vagueness characterizes the treat- 
ment of the subject; in other parts direct 
contradictions can be found. The follow- 
ing expressions will illustrate what is 
meant by vagueness: ‘‘Waste should be 
eliminated so far as possible,” or *‘Needless 
waste should be -eliminted,’’ or ‘‘In- 
dividuals and corporations should so ad- 
minister their trust that the supply of 
mineral wealth may remain as nearly 
intact as possible, consistent with severe 
economic use, so that succeeding genera- 
tions through unending years to come may 
have their share in these benefactions of 
nature."’ Expressions such as “‘so far 
as possible’’ are too vague to be really 
helpful in an analysis of conservation. 
(Italics in this paragraph, the reviewer's.) 

The second weakness, namely, the lack 
of inner harmony is even more pronounced. 
It is easy to find a number of statements 
scattered throughout the book which 
cannot be reconciled one with the other. 
Take the last quotation given in the pre- 
ceding paragraph and compare it with the 
following statement, which appears in the 
introduction (p. 4). ‘“‘If conservation 
suggested leaving our resources untouched 
so that there would be a plentiful supply 
for the future it would certainly be unwise 
and unacceptable. On the other hand, a 
wise policy very strongly advocates the 
elimination of needless waste, not the cur- 
tailment of use.’’ How can that be recon- 
ciled with the following expression: “‘A 
balance must be reached between the 
needs of the people of today and those 
of tomorrow,’’ and with the idea con- 
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tained in the very last sentence of the 
book: ‘‘Conservation means the greatest 
good to the greatest number and that for 
the longest time.’’ How can we, on the 
one hand, categorically refuse to curtail 
the use of our resources and, on the other 
hand, expect to contribute anything to- 
ward a better balance of present and 
future supplies? 

The underlying cause for so much mis- 
understanding on the question of con- 
servation may be seen in the multiplicity 
of its aspects. According to his back- 
ground and special interests a writer will 
stress certain aspects at the expense of 
others. The subject of conservation can 
be approached from two main angles. 
Firstly, from that of the natural sciences. 
In that case engineers, geologists, agrono- 
mists, chemists, etc., are the most active 
agents in the movement. Secondly, the 
subject can be approached from the angle 
of the social sciences. In that case econo- 
mists, historians, and sociologists are the 
logical spokesmen of the movement. Ac- 
cording to the group of agents who are 
discussing conservation, one of two aspects 
will receive more or less one-sided em- 
phasis. The two aspects are: the exces- 
sive drain on our wasting and irreplaceable 
assets of vital importance to society, and 
the physical waste characteristic of present 
production and consumption practice. 
The social scientists stress the aspect of 
exhaustibility; the natural scientists em- 
phasize the aspect of physical waste. 

But that is only one of the difficulties. 
There is another very serious obstacle to 
proper understanding. The natural scien- 
tist who thinks first of all in terms of 
physical waste inadequately considers the 
implications of pecuniary economics. He 
does not seem to be fully aware of the 
dynamic: processes of modern economy. 
Above all, he does not seem to be conscious 
of the close organic relationship between 
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the elimination of physical waste on the 
one hand and the effect of that elimination 
on cost, price, rate of consumption, and 
rate of exhaustion—in the absence of 
conscious restraint. Is it not true that, 
generally speaking, the elimination of 
waste, or, to put the same idea positively, 
the increase in productive efficiency, tends 
to lower cost, that lower cost tends to 
reduce the price, and that a reduced price 
tends to stimulate demand? Stimulated 
demand may and generally does mean an 
accelerated rate of exploitation of natural 
resources. The elimination of needless 
waste is laudable economy; that is self- 
evident. But an accelerated rate of ex- 
ploitation is not conservation; that is 


equally self-evident. We cannot escape 


the fact that we are living under price 
economy and that, therefore, the rate of 
exploitation of natural resources is gen- 
erally determined by the price which can 
be obtained for the product in the market 
and the profit which can be made. This 
causal relationship between waste elimina- 
tion and the rate of exploitation is vital 
and a disregard of the pertinent facts of 
price dynamics is an almost fatal defect 
of any discussion of the conservation of 
natural resources. 

The economist who realizes this organic 
interaction has always stressed the element 
of sacrifice involved in conservation. Thus 
Proffessor Ely, an authority on the subject 
has said: ‘‘Conservation means a sacrifice of 
the present generation to future genera- 
tions, whenever it is carried far, this con- 
flict beginning far before the ideal is 
reached which conservationists are inclined 
to advocate.’’ Professor Gray, another 
economist and an authority on the subject 
of conservation, likewise finds ‘‘the real 
heart of the conservation problem”’ in “‘the 
conflict between the present and future.” 
“The primary problem of conservation, 
expressed in economic language,’ he 
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asserts, ‘‘is the determination of the proper 
rate of discount on the future with respect 
to the utilization of our natural re- 
sources."" We can hardly expect to make 
much progress in this field unless we bring 
about a closer cooperation and under- 
standing between all the various agencies 
who are legitimately interested in the 
problem. 

The only part of the book in which the 
economics of conservation seems to be ade- 
quately considered is the last chapter on 
“Conservation of Mankind’’ written by 
the editor of the volume. Here we find, 
not only a proper understanding of the 
economics of conservation, but a judicious 
application of the economic principles of 
conservation to specific cases. The author 
carefully differentiates between principles 
of conservation applied to different types 
of resources. He lays down one set of 
rules for conservation of coal, oil, and gas, 
which are limited wasting non-renewable 
assets of vital importance. Another set 
of rules is applied to the metals, some of- 
which may be used again and again. Con- 
servation as applied to water is a totally 
different matter; it calls for the most com- 
plete utilization of a self-renewable supply. 
Conservation of forests rests on an equilib- 
rium between use and renewal. The 
same principle applies to the soils, al- 
though the time element involved is much 
longer in this case. Soil conservation, 
moreover, calls for special measures to 
assure the adequate supply of nitrogen, 
potassium, and phosphorus. 

It is in this chapter that the conflict 
between individual rights and social re- 
sponsibility is touched upon and the 
necessity of resorting to legal measures is 
clearly admitted. It is unfortunate that 
the ideas well stated in this last chapter 
do not permeate the body of the volume. 
Two explanations may account for this 
apparent defect: one is that the body of 
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the book is designed merely to present 
historical data and technical facts, while 
the discussion of principles is left to the 
last chapter; the other explanation is 
that the authors may be aware of the 
obstacles which stand in the way of 
speedily translating the ideals and hopes 
of the conservationist into action, and 
that the best that can be done now is 
merely to present some basic facts, to 
point out some rather elementary truths, 
and to leave the menace of legal inter- 
ference with free play of economic forces 
as far in the background as possible. In 
spite of its defects, the book is a wel- 
come addition to the literature on a most 
important subject. 

The problem of conservation of natural 
resources is intimately linked up with the 
greatest problem of sociology, namely, the 
population question. The extraordinary 
interest which has been given to that 
momentous problem during recent years 
clearly reveals the tendency toward a 
“longer wave length’’ which was dis- 
cussed in the introductory paragraph. 
Not only among the recent books but 
among the entire literature on the subject 
few books deserve more careful attention 
than Professor Mombert’s recent contri- 
bution under the title of Bevdlkerungslebre. 
What makes the present volume by Pro- 
fessor Mombert on population so valuable 
is the fact that it reveals a thorough ac- 
quaintance with economic theory, a fact 
which greatly enriches the treatment of 
the subject. The population problem is 
one of those focal questions upon which 
many avenues of approach converge. Its 
analysis is apt to prove the more adequate 
the more fully an author grasps the inter- 
relationship of the various approaches and 
the more of them are understood by him. 

True to the traditions of German 
scholarship, Professor Mombert devotes a 
considerable portion of his book to the 
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history of population and of the scientific 
thought and the literature on that subject. 
This historical part is divided into six 
chapters. The first deals with primitive, 
that is savage and barbaric, conditions; 
the second covers antiquity. The third 
brings us up to the end of the 18th cen- 
tury; the fourth gives an account of the 
economic and social conditions at that 
time, as well as a thorough discussion of 
the Malthusian theory; the next chapter 
traces the development of population since 
the beginning of the r9th century. The 
part ends with a chapter on modern popu- 
lation theories as they have developed 
since the days of Malthus. It is probably 
as complete a record of its kind as can be 
found anywhere. To the sociologist; the 
second part, covering the theory of popu- 
lation, is apt to prove the most valuable. 
It is divided into 5 chapters as follows: 
Chapter I, The Man-Land Ratio; Chapter 
II, Size and Rate of Increase of Population; 
Chapter III, Carrying Capacity; Chapter 
IV, Social Signifiance of the Land-Man 
Ratio; Chapter V, The Maximum Popula- 
tion of the Earth. 

In many respects this book is the most 
valuable contribution to the literature on 
population which has been made in recent 
years. It not only brings together a 
remarkable array of historical facts and 
references to literature, but it digests an 
exceptionally large number of opinions 
and arguments which have appeared in 
the literature of the last few hundred 
years. Moreover, the book is marked by 
a remarkable poise which reflects, not 
only an impressive knowledge of facts, 
but also a mind well trained in critical 
judgment. 

If it is fair to criticize a volume of such 
remarkable merit, perhaps the point which 
could be stressed most is the excessive 
desire to be exhaustive: this desire occa- 
sionally tempts the author to bring in 
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points and references for the sake of com. 
pleteness, which do not materially ad. 
vance his argument or vitally enrich his 
exposition. Moreover, occasionally one 
has the impression as if the organization 
of the material could be improved. In 
several places not only an entire sentence 
but even whole groups of sentences are 
repeated almost verbatim. This apparent 
lack of organization is partly due to the 
excessive desire towards completeness 
which was just mentioned. This desire 
necessitates approaching the same subject 
from various angles and this, in turn, 
brings with it the temptation to repeat 
what has been said before. 

A section of the book which is of par- 
ticularly timely value is the analysis of 
technological unemployment which is 
given on pp. 420 ff. The author waxes 
warm in his attack on Karl Marx and his 
iron wage law. Professor Mombert suc- 
ceeds in disproving the claim of the great 
socialist that ‘‘technological unemploy- 
ment’’ is an inevitable aspect of the 
capitalistic system; on the other hand, he 
does not seem to be equally successful in 
establishing his own claim, namely, that 
“technological unemployment’’ is an im- 
possibility. One wonders whether in this 
discussion the author does not put too 
much faith in the force and logic of the 
tenets of orthodox economics, giving in- 
adequate consideration to the dynamic 
aspects of modern economic reality. That 
“technological unemployment’ is im- 
possible, provided certain forces organi- 
cally related to our economic system 
viewed as a static concept are allowed to 
develop freely and to operate without ob- 
struction, few will deny; on the other 
hand, the belief seems to grow that change 
has become the order of the day and that, 
therefore, forces seldom continue long 
enough to reach the equilibrium toward 
which theoretically, they are striving. 
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Under such circumstances, any categorical 
claim that a certain result is bound to 
occur whether that result is the inevitable 
unemployment of Karl Marx or the im- 

ssible unemployment of Mombert seems 
uncalled for. 

Of equal interest are the discussions on 
birth control which are closely linked up 
with the critique of the Malthusian 
theory. Mombert takes the stand that 
Malthus argued logically from the 
premises of his own time,—that per- 
haps he should have anticipated some of 
the economic results of the Mechanical 
Revolution, but that he could hardly be 
expected to have foreseen the revolutionary 
change which was to come about in the 
course of a century or so in the attitude of 
the western world toward population in- 
crease. It is in this radical change of 
western mentality that Mombert sees the 
novel feature of the modern population 
problem which calls for a complete re- 
orientation on the part of all those who 
wish to discuss this fundamental question 
intelligently. 

The volume by Professor Mombert is so 
valuable that it would seem a pity if its 
treasures should be hidden from the eyes 
of many interested people in this country 
by the shroud of a language inadequately 
understood. In other words, such a vol- 
ume should be translated into English, per- 
haps with some adaptation to the Ameri- 
can attitude. 

In no country is the population problem 
more acute and pregnant with menacing 
possibilities than in Japan. We are fortu- 
nate, therefore, to possess a recent and 
most authoritative analysis of the basic 
facts on which an opinion on the Japanese 
population problem may be based. This 
welcome contribution is Professor John E. 
Orchard’s book entitled Japan's Economic 
Position, a book of remarkable excellence 
inevery respect. It is based on data either 
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personally collected by the author in 
collaboration with Dorothy Johnson 
Orchard or critically sifted by them, 
thoroughly documented, carefully organ- 
ized, and well written. Moreover, the 
book is full of startling surprises, for it is 
bound to shatter many ideas widely held in 
this country on the economic position of 
Japan. 

The ghost of a yellow peril which has so 
often been brought out by scheming poli- 
ticians is laid more thoroughly and more 
convincingly than ever before. Chapter 
after chapter reveals on the one hand the 
patience and painstaking industry of an 
intelligent and hardy race and the truly 
tragic limitations of its national opportun- 
ities set by nature. Accounts of some 
leading industrial and commercial enter- 
prises of Japan which have enjoyed wide 
currency have given a false impression 
of the extent to which Japan has become 
westernized. Most industries are still 
carried on in a primitive way and on a 
small scale. While marvelous accomp- 
lishments must be credited to Japan as an 
imitator of western ways, the success 
seems to appear larger at first glance than 
more critical analysis reveals. For thou- 
sands of years the oriental led a life re- 
markably void of economic considerations. 
It is not surprising that Japan during the 
last seventy years could not shake off the 
heritage of these traditions and truly 
adopt the spirit of western economic life. 
Thus, European and American technique 
is adopted, but not organically assimilated. 
As a result, western technique is not really 
an integral part of Japanese life, but merely 
a thin veneer which barely hides the true 
oriental nature. The book holds many 
surprises for those who share popular 
ideas on Japan. On almost every page 
some pet notion of the average reader is 
exploded. The author-is a past master 
in the art of ‘‘debunking.”’ 
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Dr. Orchard’s book is really a discussion 
of the population problem of Japan and its 
possible solutions. The economic posi- 
tion is appraised for its relation to the pop- 
ulation question. After various possibili- 
ties of solving the population problem are 
discarded as impractical, such as expansion 
and intensification of agriculture, reclama- 
tion of land, mechanization of agriculture, 
dietary changes, and immigration, the 
chances of solving the problem through 
industrialization are discussed in great 
detail. The analysis of this question 
makes up the bulk of the book. After a 
vivid picture of the industrial background 
has been painted, a brief history of Japan- 
ese industry is given. This is followed by 
a survey of the most important industries 
and the leading industrial centers. This 
survey is then subjected to a critical analy- 
sis which appraises the measure of indus- 
trialization and the rate of progress of 
factory development. 

That leads to the most important part 
of the book which contains the appraisal 
of the factors limiting Japan's future indus- 
trial progress. This analysis takes up 
each factor separately, first capital, then 
raw materials, then labor. Chapters XV- 
XVIII carefully appraise the raw material 
supply available to Japanese industry from 
the resources first of Japan proper, then of 
Japanese possessions, and, finally, of other 
areas within the reach of Japanese indus- 
try. The four chapters on labor (XIX- 
XXID are a valuable source of informa- 
tion to the student of social affairs. Espe- 
cially the enlightening comparison 
between Japanese and southern textile 
industries should prove of great interest 
and value to American sociologists. The 
possibilities of improving Japan's economic 
position through further development of 
Japanese foreign trade are careully dis- 
cussed in Chapters XXIII and XXIV, 
while the last chapter contains a rather 
novel proposal of the author by which 
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Japan may best hope to solve her problems, 
This proposal advocates, in the first place, 
the diffusion of Japanese industries over 
the countryside, taking full advantage of 
water power and avoiding the wastes in- 
separable from excessive urbanization; 
secondly, it stresses the necessity of culti- 
vating the friendship of her neighbors. 

An interesting supplement to Professor 
Orchard’s book is E. F. Penrose’s statisti- 
cal study of the supply of food and raw 
materials in Japan. Mr. Penrose eyi- 
dently combines a number of qualifications 
seldom found in one person: he knows 
Japanese; he is familiar with the technique 
of making index numbers and seems to 
possess a knowledge of economics suffi- 
ciently broad to enable him to interpret his 
data in a rational and worth while fashion. 
Unfortunately, the haste prompted by the 
desire to complete the study for the Kyoto 
Institute of Pacific Relations placed a dras- 
tic limit on the extent of the interpretative 
remarks with which Mr. Penrose accom- 
panies his statistical tables and graphs. 
The statistical study covers all important 
commodities and in some cases goes back 
further than would appear from the sub- 
title. The index numbers for the physical 
production of minerals, for instance, go 
back to 1877. Of particular interest to 
sociologists is the graph appearing on 
page 31 which superimposes a trend line 
showing food production on the curve rep- 
resenting population growth. From this 
it appears that, beginning with about 
1905, the increase of food production con- 
siderably outstripped population increase, 
a trend which seems to have come to a de- 
cided stop with the year 1920. A similar 
impression is gained from the diagram on 
page 38, comparing population growth 
with agricultural production. It is to be 
hoped that Mr. Penrose will supplement 
this brief study with a more detailed 
analysis of his findings. 

A valuable collection of statistical data 
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bearing on all basic aspects of modern 
economy and society is a recent contribu- 
tion from a Vienna Museum. Americans, 
for some years past, have become aware of 
the fact that in Europe the museum is 
being used for educational purposes along 
lines which do not seem to have occurred 
tous. The fame of the Deutsche Museum 
of Munich has spread far and wide. This 
is primarily an institute designed to famil- 
jarize the common man with the evolution 
of technics, generally called the Industrial 
or Mechanical Revolution. The exhibits 


ions 

ows in this museum touch on social and eco- 
ique nomic aspects only incidentally. There 
to are, however, in Europe museums designed 


to teach the elements of sociology and 
economics to the broad masses of the 
people. One of those is in Diisseldorf, 


on. 
the the cultural center of the Ruhr region; 
oto another one is in Vienna. The latter is 
as: called Das Gesellschafts-und Wirtschafts- 
ive museum, which may be translated: Mu- 
m- seum for Sociology and Economics. 

hs. A well known German publishing house 
nt the Bibliographisches Institut AG in Leip- 
ck zig, has rendered a real service to those un- 
b- able to visit this Vienna museum by pub- 
-al lishing some of its important statistical 
20 exhibits in the form of 100 artistically 
to colored maps, graphs, and diagrams under 
0 the general title of Gesellschaft und Wirt- 
- schaft (Society and Economics). The 
D- work is meant to be elementary; it is de- 
is signed to drive home basic facts—past and 
it present—of social and economic signifi- 
. cance. To do this, it relies on visual 
; education and employs’ graphical presenta- 
ms tions which strike the eye with their clear 
, and pleasing designs. These hundred 
, charts are supplemented with 30 addi- 
, tional sheets containing the table of con- 
. tents, an introduction written by the direc- 
tor of the Vienna Museum, explanatory 
| 


notes on the method of presentation, 
especially on the cartographical methods 
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employed, and, above all, a brief explana- 
tory text; these notes also contain some 
bibliographical references. 

To give an idea of the contents of the 
collection, the titles of some representative 
charts are here given in English: (1) 
Ancient World: States and Population; 
Cities; (2) Roman Empire: Population; 
Cities; Production; (3) States and Popu- 
lation at the time of the Birth of Christ; 
(4) The Arab Empire and Neighboring 
Regions: Population; Cities; (5) Mon- 
golia After 1250: Cities and Routes of 
Travel; Production; (6) India and the Far 
East: Population; Cities; (7) Ancient 
American Civilizations Around 1500. 
Thus the historical development is traced 
throughout the world up to the present 
time. Special diagrams showing present 
military and naval preparations, forms of 
government, compositions of parliament, 
etc., are given. About 30 charts are de- 
voted to this historical and political record. 

A section of economic geography fol- 
lows which shows climatic zones, forest 
stands, arable areas, production of impor- 
tant food stuffs, and other agricultural 
products since 1860. From the agricul- 
tural products we pass on to minerals and 
industrial products, splendid diagrams 
showing the geography and development 
of coal, petroleum, eletricity, water power, 
iron and steel, gold and silver, etc. Then 
the means of transporation are graphi- 
cally depicted. Two charts develop the 
problem of monopoly in basic commodi- 
ties. Some charts on export and import 
trade, migration of capital, public debts, 
reparations, and state budgets follow. 
There are 20 additional charts covering 
various aspects of population, such as 
urbanization, population density, migra- 
tion, occupational divisions, vital statis- 
tics, etc. About 10 charts deal with the 
labor problem alone. The last 10 deal 
with broad divisions of the population of 
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the earth into national groups, religious 
divisions, economic divisions, etc. 

On the whole, the work is excellent, 
almost flawless. There are only a few 
charts concerning which critical questions 
may be raised. Among these are the two 
charts dealing with monopolistic produc- 
tion of basic commodities (Numbers 58 
and 59). In these two charts a large num- 
ber of commodities are enumerated, such 
as jute, nickel, diamonds, rubber, gold, 
tin, cacao, potash, matches, flax, copper, 
sulphur, automobiles, moving picture 
films, petroleum, corn, cotton, coffee, 
Chile saltpeter, camphor, and silk. All 
these commodities have in common a 
certain degree of geographical or political 
concentration of production: thus about 
85 per cent of the nickel, 75 per cent of the 
diamonds, 70 per cent of the gold, 65 per 
cent of the tin, and 60 per cent of the cacao 
is produced in the British Empire—politi- 
cal concentration. Eighty-five per cent 
of the automobiles, 80 per cent of the mov- 


ing picture films, 75 per cent of the petro- 
leum, 65 per cent of the corn are produced 
in the United States—geographical con- 
centration. Naturally all Chile saltpeter 


is produced in Chile. But geographical 
or political concentration of production 
does not necessarily involve monopoly, 
which means a control over production 
sufficient to affect prices materially. The 
mere fact that the United States produces 
65 per vent of the corn does not bear on the 
question of price control. It so happens 
that the climate in the United States is so 
well suited to the production of corn 
that in the corn belt corn is grown in pref- 
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erence to other starch yielding crops; but 
one form of starch competes with othe 
forms. The geographical concentration 
of cotton production in the America 
South has no apparent relation to the ques. 
tion of monopoly. Although Chile pro. 
duces 100 per cent of Chile saltpeter, which 
should be self-evident, that country pro. 
duces only a fraction of all the nitrogenous 
materials to which the world market can 
look for the satisfaction of nitrogen te. 
quirements. It is true that the Ford 
Motor Company and the General Motors 
Corporation produce a considerable por- 
tion of the autmoboile output of the 
United States; but few will be inclined to 
speak of monoply conditions. How little 
monopoly power the British rubber pro- 
ducers possess was well illustrated by the 
débacle of the Stevenson Plan. In other 
words, the objection to these charts is this, 
They attempt to read a fictitious homoge- 
neity into heterogeneous reality; they 
group under one heading a number of 
commodities produced under so different 
conditions that their combination intoa 
single chart designed to illustrate mo- 
nopoly conditions is misleading, to say 
the least. 

However one is hard put to discover 
flaws in these statistical presentations. 
On the whole, the work is one of extra- 
ordinary excellence and deserves to be 
considered as class room exhibits not only 
in such courses as economics and sociology 
but also in courses in economic history, 
economic geography, international trade, 
labor problems, and public finance. The 
collection is highly recommended. 
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Tue Five Year Puan or Tue Soviet Union. By G. T. 
Grinko. New York: International Publishers. 


340 pp- $3.50. 
New Russta’s Primer. By M. Ilin, translated by 


George S. Counts and Nucia P. Lodge. New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 162 pp. $1.75. 
Tus Soviet CHALLENGE TO America. By George S. 

Counts. New York: The John Day Company. 


372 pp. $2.50. 
Russia's Propucrive System. By Emile Burns. 


New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 288 pp. 


$4.00. 
Pan-SovietisM. By Bruce Hopper. New York: 


Houghton Mifflin Company. 288 pp. $2.50. 

Tuese Russtans. By William C. White. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 376 pp. $3.00. 

PratieTKa, Russia's Frve Year Puan. By Micheal 
Farbman. New York: New Republic. 220 pp. 
$1.00. 

Tae Russian Expertment. By Arthur Feiler, trans- 
lated by H. J. Stenning. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. 269 pp. $3.50. 

Maxinc Borsnevixs. By Samuel N. Harper. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 167 pp. 


The flood of books on Soviet Russia 
offers an interesting example of the theory 
that an increased demand will call forth 
an increased supply. Rarely has there 
been anything to equal the enormously 
augmented appetite of the public for 
articles and books about Russia. The 
interest of the public first quickened when, 
as the result of the first year of the Five 
Year Plan became known, it became ap- 
parent that it was possible that the 
Russian experiment in socialism held the 
possibility of some degree of economic 
success. The rate of growth of public 
interest accelerated when the world wide 
depression in capitalistic countries was 
accentuated by the pouring of Russian 
grain on the world market. Now, as the 
result of the unfortunate condition in the 
German reich interest begins to develop 
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into uneasiness as the world confronts the 
possibility of the spread of communism 
into non-Russian lands. 

It used to be said, only a couple of years 
ago, that it was impossible to know what 
was going on in Russia. It is true that 
there remain serious difficulties in the way 
of getting impartial information about 
Soviet institutions and affairs. Even now, 
almost fourteen years after the Bolshevik 
Revolution, it is almost impossible for a 
trained observer who is known to be un- 
favorably inclined to the Soviet system to 
obtain a visa for entering the country. 

Nevertheless an increasingly large body 
of information is at the disposal of the 
reading public. All the important press 
associations and some of the metropolitan 
newspapers have correspondents in Mos- 
cow. The type of book dealing with 
Soviet Russia has also constantly improved 
as the contents of these nine books amply 
demonstrate. Two of them are officially 
sanctioned by the Soviet government. 
Two more are written from an extremely 
sympathetic viewpoint, while the other 
five may be considered as reasonably ob- 
jective in treatment. 

Grinko, formerly vice-chairman of the 
State Planning Commission, has written 
a surprisingly understandable account of 
the Five Year Plan. He covers all the 
major aspects of the Plan in chapters be- 
ginning with ‘‘Planned Economy and Per- 
spective Planning in the U. S. S. R.,”’ toa 
final chapter ‘‘Whither U. S. S. Re’’ One 
statement in particular merits quotation 
‘We fully share the view expressed in the 
editorial of the Pravda of August 29, 1929: 
The Five Year Plan is an important part of 
the offensive of the proletariat of the world 
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against capitalism; it is a plan tending to 
undermine capitalist stabilization; it is a 
great plan of world revolution.”’ 

The translation of Ilin’s book is of par- 
ticular interest since it illustrates how the 
Five Year Plan is popularized among the 
masses. In particular, its purpose is to 
provide a vehicle for instruction and prop- 
aganda among pupils of the elementary 
schools. Both Ilin’s and Grinko’s books 
serve also to illustrate something of 
Bolshevik psychology which, of course, 
is not to be found in the work of foreigners 
and non-communists. 

Mr. Counts has a decidedly sympathetic 
attitude toward the Soviet system. His 
book is a stimulating description of the 
planned economic and social system of 
Russia and an interpretation of the psycho- 
logical forces which are responsible for its 
progress. Mr. Counts is not infrequently 
naive in his interpretation, as when he 
cites the confession of error of Tomsky, 
Bukharin and Rykov as an instance of the 
willingness of the Communist leaders to 
confess their mistakes. Actually this 
““Confession’’ was brought about only by 
application of all the forces of the Stalin 
faction and was published most unwill- 
ingly by the Right trotka. He is apt to be 
uncritical in his appraisal of the degree 
of fulfillment of the planned program as 
when he says that after the lagging of pro- 
duction in the last quarter of the second 
year of the five year plan ‘‘the situation 
was diagnosed, the appropriate remedy 
was applied, production increased steadily 
from week to week, and the revolutionary 
movement scored another brilliant vic- 
tory."’ One cannot agree at all with his 
statement that ‘anyone whose proletarian 
origin is unblemished and whose funda- 
mental loyalty is unquestioned is prac- 
tically free to say anything he pleases.”’ 

Nevertheless Mr. Counts’ conclusion 
that Soviet Russia constitutes a challenge 
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cannot be questioned. If he fails to com. 
prehend what the Soviet regime really 
means to the peasant and other non. 
proletarian elements, he performs never. 
theless a real function in describing the 
educational process which is building a 
new order which constitutes a real threat 
to capitalism. 

Mr. Burns gives us an excelient and suc. 
cinct account of the organization of 
Soviet economy. He describes not only 
the organization of industry but of agricul- 
ture and transport in addition. 

Mr. Hopper’s Pan-Sovietism is an ex- 
tremely readable general account of Soviet 
Russia, its people, and its institutions. 
The material in the book was first given 
in Mr. Hopper’s Lowell Lectures. The 
section dealing with Soviet law and justice 
is particularly good. 

William C. White’s ‘‘These Russians” 
is of particular significance because of the 
opportunity which Mr. White had for inti- 
mate contact with individual Russians of 
the types with which his book deals. He 
presents in semi-story form seventeen Rus- 
sian types,—the Housewife, the Professor, 
the Worker, the Student, the Engineer, 
and so on. Few Americans know the 
Russian language as White does and it will 
probably be a long time before more 
authentic portraits of Russian types than 
these will be available. 

Mr. Farbman has written a short ac- 
count and interpretation of the Five Year 
plan. It is objective and impartial in 
character. 

The translation from the German Arthur 
Feiler’s book evidences a real understand- 
ing of the fundamental nature of the 
Russian Communist system. The book 
covers pretty much the range of Soviet 
economic and social life. Mr. Feiler is 
conscious of the deep-seated oppositions 
of the peasantry to the Soviet collectiviza- 











tion of agriculture, and in his epilogue 
which he wrote in the spring of 1930 he is 






non- fF pessimistic about the probable success 
ever- | ofthe Five Year Plan. His account of the 
: the & fear psychosis which is so characteristic of 





Soviet Russia is impressive. He finds the 
development of the ‘‘collective man’’ the 
outstanding feature of Russian Commu- 
nism, but believes eventually individuals 
will revolt against the restraint of 
collectivism. 
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xxxii + 781 pp. $5.00. 
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Co., 1930. vii + 845 pp. 
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236 pp. 
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107 pp. 
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Mr. Harper’s ‘‘Making Bolsheviks’’ is a 
contribution to our knowledge of present 
day Russian life. Like Mr. Counts’ book 
it gives an insight into the educational and 
propagandist forces which are shaping 
Soviet Russia. The material first ap- 
peared as six lectures dealing with The 
Communist Party Worker, the Collecti- 
vist-Peasant, the Soviet Cultural Worker, 
the Redarmyist, the Young Communist, 
and the Shock-Brigade Workman. 






Nuevos Datos para Bx Esrupro pe La Inquisic16N EN 
gt Rio pg 1a Prata. By José Torre Revelio. 
Buenos Aires: Imprenta ‘‘Coni,’’ 1930. 25 pp. 

Ensayo Sosre gt Rio pg 1a Prata ¥ 1a Revoruci6n 


Francesa. By Ricardo R. Caillet-Bois. Buenos 
Aires: Imprenta de la Universidad, 1929. 124 + 
cxxxi + 4 pp. 


Liserty aND Dzspotism in Spanish America, By 
Cecil Jane. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1929. xi+ 
177 pp- 

Sosre 1a Inquierup Cusana. By Juan Marinello. 
La Habana: Revista Avance, 1930. 28 pp. 

Tampren America: By Campio Carpio. Buenos 
Aires: Editorial Lux y Libertad, 1930. 239 pp. 

Pratonia. By J. Aguirre Ach4. La Paz: Imprenta 
Electrica, 1923. iv + 440 pp. 

Czsarismo DemocrArico. By Laureano Vallenilla 
Lanz. Caracas: Tipografia Universal, 1930. 10 pp. 

Discurso. By Laureano Vallenilla Lanz. Caracas: 
Tipografia Universal, 1930. 10 pp. 

En ta Tripuna pve 1a Revotucién. By Ezequiel 
Padilla. Mexico: Editoria) Cultura, 1929. xii 
+ 294 pp. 

Un Esrugrzo pe Mexico por LA INDEPENDENCIA DE 
Cusa. Prologue by Luis Chavex Orozco. Mexico: 
Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores, 1930. li + 
231 pp. $3.00. 

America, Hemisrerio pg 1a Paz. By Daniel Anto- 
koletz. Buenos Aires: Imprenta Lopez, 1929. 
3° PP. 

La Rewrecraci6n Maritima ve Bortvia. By 
Tomas Manuel Elio. La Paz: Imprenta Artis- 
tica, 1929. 14 pp. 

Ex Canat pg Nicaracua. By Vicente Saenz. Mexico: 
Imprenta ‘‘Michoacan,"’ 1929. 67 pp. 
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Cupa ¥ Los Estapos Unipos. By Cosme de la Tor- 
riente. Habana: Rambla, Bouza y Ca., 1929. 
xlv + 319 pp. 

Un Internacionauista Representativo: CosmEz DE 
La Torrente. By Ruy de Lugo-Vifia. Paris: 
Libreria Cervantes. 271 pp. 

La Enmipnpa Pratr y gt Tratapo PERMANENTE. 
By Cosme de la Torriente. Habana: Rambla, 
Bouza y Ca., 1930. 78 pp. 

Docrrina pg Monroz. By A. L. Delle Piane. 
Montevideo: Jurisprudencia Uruguaya, 1930. 
97 pp. $1.20. 

Le Contivent Américain et te Drorr Intsr- 
NawionaL. By Francisco José Urrutia. Paris: 
Rousseau et Cie., 192.8. xviii + 404 pp. 

La Comision pg JuRIscONsSULTOS DE Rio DE JANEIRO 
xy et Derecno Inrernacionar. By Antonio 
Sanchez de Bustamante y Sirvén. Habana: 
Cultural, S. A., 1927. 293 pp. 

Ex Cépico pg Derscno InrerNacionaL Privapo ¥ 
LA Sexta CONFERENCIA PANAMERICANA. By 
Antonio Sanchez de Bustamante y Sirvén. 
Habana: Imprenta Avisador Comercial, 1929. 
258 pp. ; 

Ex Impsrio IszroamMericaNo. By Victor de Valdivia. 
Paris: Editorial Hispanoamericana, 1929. 302 pp. 

Iszro America-Nuzgstro Ipgar. By José Suarez 
Somoano. Habana: The Author, 1930. 204 pp. 

Nugstra Unipap I Orots Panoramos. By Rémulo 
Meneses. La Paz: Ediciones ‘‘Meridiano,’’ 1929. 
153 Pp- 

Fugrzas pe Uniricaci6n. By Octavio Méndez 
Pereira. Paris: Editorial “‘Le Livre Libre,’’ 1929. 


176 pp. 
I 


Two general histories of Latin America 
of more than average importance lie before 
the reviewer. The authors of both have 
had the advantage of personal contact 
with all or almost all of the countries 
treated. Akers was long a correspondent 
of the London Times in South America 
and he wrote his history with the direct- 
ness and clarity of the reporter. While 
the arrangement of the subject matter by 
countries is conventional, the method of 
treatment is much less so, all the histori- 
cal narrative leading to an exposition of 
the outstanding economic, internal politi- 
cal, and international problems of the sev- 
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eral countries considered. The grasp of 
the historical details and of the general 
trends of internal development is excel. 
lent. The present third edition has been 
revised by E. E. Elliott, also of the London 
Times. Equally well written, but with 
less of the repertorial and with more of a 
philosophical outlook, is Professor Wil. 
liams’ work. It was her intent to present 
the factors producing the history of the 
Latin American peoples as well as the 
history itself. Consequently she opens 
her volume with several general chapters 
interpreting the geography, culture, and 
trends of all of the republics, and follows 
with the histories of the several countries 
in detail. The general chapters show an 
excellent grasp of the civilizational 
achievements of the peoples of Latin origin 
in America. The special historical treat- 
ments are less detailed than those of Akers 
and relate more particularly to local prob- 
lems and developments. Either volume 
will afford a good picture of our southem 
neighbors, but the latter is the more 
sociological in outlook. 


II 


Porto Rico and Its Problems is a cross-sec- 
tion survey of the island, covering chiefly § 
such economic problems as_ taxation, 
governmental expenditures, the public 
debt, banking and credit, manufacturing, 
agriculture, and trade, but there are also 
chapters on governmental organization, 
public health, public works, resources, 
and the workers in town and country. 
The volume abounds in statistics and in 
descriptive material. It is not surprising 
that it has somewhat the air of a govern 
mental report, since the investigation, 
although made under the auspices of the 
Brookings Institution and the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council, carries several 
pages of recommendations to Congress. 
The work is valuable especially to the 
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economist and to students of business and 
government. 

Much lighter in tone is Martinez’ stories 
of Heroes of the Countryside revealing the 
intimate aspects of rural life in Costa Rica. 
The usual charm of simple Spanish narra- 
tives is to be found in such sketches as 
“The Week End,’’ ‘‘Men and Bulls,’’ ‘“The 
Dead Patriarch,’’ ‘Yesterday and Today,” 
“Min, the Killer of Serpents,’’ and many 
others. Each story is short enough to be 
read as part of the evening's recreation. 
Catalano’s Puna de Atacama is a review of 
the economic geology and geography of 
the mountainous region of that name in 
the territory of the Andes in Northwestern 
Argentina. There are many interesting 
photographic illustrations and maps bring- 
ing out the scenery and life of this region, 
richest in natural resources of all 
Argentina. 


III 


Much is now being written by Cubans 
about their own national development and 
present problems. René Lufriu, secretary 
of the Cuban Academy of History, has 
published; under the title of The Initial 
Impulse, the first volume of a new history 
of Cuba since the English occupation of 
Havana in 1762. With the exception of 
an opening chapter on the method of his- 
tory and the plan of this particular work, 
the volume deals entirely with the English 
occupation and its effects upon Cuban 
development. The author holds that the 
stimulus to take stock of their culture re- 
ceived from the English shook the island 
free from the stagnation imposed upon it 
by Spain and led to that development of 
ideas and aspirations which finally ended 
in independence and nationality. The 
treatment of the author is sufficiently 
sociological. The City of Havana has 
also undertaken to make its contribution 
to the same event in Cuban history by the 
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publication of the records of the Cabildo 
(City Council) of Havana, 1762-1763, 
under the title of The English Domination 
in Havana. There is a lengthy and val- 
uable interpretative preface by Dr. E. Roig 
de Leuschsenring. The records of the 
council abound in interesting details and 
situations. 

A useful local history is Juarez y Cano’s 
Notes on Camagtiey, one of the Cuban prov- 
inces. The present volume was written 
while the author was in prison charged 
with revolutionary activities and is a sort 
of prelude to a larger history of the same 
province to be published later. It is rich 
in the events and the personalities of the 
region from the earliest colonial times to 
the present and offers valuable material for 
both the general historian and the cul- 
tural sociologist. The same author's 
Men of 51 was read at his reception into 
the Academy of History of Cuba and gives 
a graphic and interesting account of the 
leading personalities and events connected 
with the Cuban revolution of 1851. The 
revolution of this year was started in 
Camagiiey. Both volumes are _ well 
documented. 

The Memories of the Revolution by Manuel 
J. de Granda refers to the revolution of 
1895, when the author was a young 
combatant for the independence of Cuba. 
The first division gives an account of 
General Maceo in Costa Rica after his 
banishment from Cuba in 1890. Part II. 
recounts his disembarcation in Cuba in 
1895 to begin the revolution. There 
follow General Gémez’ account of the 
work of Maceo, after his death, and some 
correspondence, and finally an account of 
prison life during the revolution. The 
author was one of the prisoners in Morro 
Castle. The documentation is ample and 
the context is of decided value to the 
sociological student of mass movements. 
Another aspect of this revolution of 
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decided interest to people of the United 
States is brought out in Native Land and 
Liberty by Carlos Muecke, one of the 
officers in the war for independence. This 
book is a fully documented account of the 
part played by the Cuban army in coépera- 
tion with the North American expedition- 
ary forces in 1898 and is intended as a de- 
fense of the conduct of the Cuban troops. 
The Cuban army was accused of inade- 
quate codperation at the time and the 
author attempts to explain the misunder- 
standing and defend his party, apparently 
with considerable success. 

The three volumes of Discourses by Bus- 
tamante, the distinguished judge of the 
international court at The Hague, inter- 
national lawyer, and professor in the Uni- 
versity of Havana, deal with a large va- 
riety of subjects bearing on Cuban culture, 
including Cuban politics, national laws, 
treaties, biography, and festal events. To 
the student of Cuban affairs access to these 
volumes is almost indispensable. 


IV 


The Rio de la Plata region has also had 
its romance of liberty and its struggle for 
freedom and self-government, which began 
early in the seventeenth century. José 
Torre Revello tells the story of the threat 
of the inquisition, 1610-1623, in his 
Study of the Inquisition in Rio de la Plata. 
It was aimed primarily against ‘“‘New 
Christians’’ or converted Jews, whose 
orthodoxy was under susricion. They 
began to migrate into South America by 
1536 and by 1610 they threatened to out- 
number the Spanish population. They 
seem also to have been feared because of 
their friendliness with pirates, who in- 
fested those waters. However, in spite of 
many threats, a local branch of the inquisi- 
tion was never established. 

Caillet-Bois’ Essay on Rio de la Plata and 
the French Revolution is a fine piece of 
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scholarship, showing that, contrary to 
earlier opinions, the intellectual element 
in this region was well informed regarding 
the French revolution during its progress, 
had read the French radical books, was 
gtadually educated inthe French doctrines, 
and even made some abortive attempts at 
insurrection before the English occupation 
in 1808, which more fully prepared them 
for the revolution of 1810. This carefully 
documented study is all the more important 
because recently there has been an attempt 
—of which Cecil Jane’s Liberty and Desput- 
ism in Spanish America is a good example— 
to create the impression that the French 
Revolution had little or nothing to do 
with the South American revolutions, but 
that they were rather conservative reac- 
tions against too much liberalism and en- 
lightenment in the Spanish government. 
This doctrine is quite popular in certain 
conservative religious and political circles, | 
but the only element of truth in it appears 
to be that the truly enlightened policies of 
Carlos III did plant the seed of free think- 
ing which grew rapidly when watered 
by the French Enlightenment. Jane's 
book is really a philosophy of Spanish 
American history, based on the bio- 
logical concept of a Spanish tempera 
ment which seeks two contradictory prin- 
ciples—individual and local freedom and 
efficient government. It is the conflict of 
these two inherent principles that explains 
the puzzling alternation of revolution and 
despotism in these countries, the despot- 
isms resulting from the benevolent urge for 
good government! The Spanish Ameti- 
cans are also uncompromising idealists 
ever seeking the realization of these prin- 
ciples in practice. Well written, but 
undocumented, this book is another 
‘horrible example’’ of speculative histoti- 
cal interpretation. 

Busaniche’s monograph on Sante Fe and 
Uruguay contains an account of the activi- 














ties of the revolutionary leader Artigas in 
Santa Fe between 1810 and 1820 and also 
of the relations between Lépez of Santa Fe 
and Artigas from 1820 to 1830, after the 
latter had crossed over into Uruguay to 
establish an independent state there. 


ctrines, eas 

npts ar fp These were romantic times and the two 
pation @ ™2 mentioned were ‘‘bosses’’ of their 
1 them countries in a manner not known in early 


United States history. They did not balk 
at the means necessary to their ends. 
There are engravings of Artigas, Lépez, 
and Candioti, with facsimiles of consider- 
able correspondence. 


V 


Turning from the past to the present, we 
find evidences of a new revolution in Latin 


4a America, this time not against a country 
nll (Spain) but against a social and economic 
pater: system. Everywhere to the south of us 
cl there is a protest against the capitalistic 
weil system and the kingdom of private profit. 
fe Sometimes, ‘it is loud and clamorous, 
hink. @ *82i0 it is timid and half hidden; now it 
ee takes the form of half-expressed praise of 
ane’s | (ie Russian experiment, and again it 
nish | Ot#Ps hot words of hate upon North Amer- 


ican financial imperialism. 

Marinello’s brochure on Cuban Disquie- 
tude attempts to answer some questions as 
to why Cuba and the rest of Latin America 
are so disturbed. His solution is that 
America, Latin and English, have always 
taken over European viewpoints and 
solutions and have never learned to under- 


e stand or solve their own problems. Also 
ie the machine age, introduced by the Yank- 
ists |) °° 18 destroying not only personality 
ies but even the fabric of society in Cuba. 
bil Wall Street, through the Platt Amend- 
i ment and its economic absorption of Cuban 
oi industry, has thrown the ordinary course 

of economic life into disorder and the only 
oi thing that is not now (1939) in bank- 
vic tuptcy is the business of borrowing from 


North American bankers. Perhaps, if he 
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wrote today, he would find that industry 
also in the unemployment stage. Even 
more outspoken and biting is Also America! 
by Campio Carpio, descriptive of the 
“struggle between plutocracy and lib- 
erty.’’ This is one of the most striking 
books of the kind I have ever seen. It 
traces the history of exploitation of Latin 
America from the conquest to the present, 
first of the Indians by the conquerors, 
then of the working classes by the Euro- 
pean governors, and now by native dicta- 
tors and North American capitalists. 
The political and economic exploitation 
of the people in one country after another 
is described—in Peru, Brazil, Chile, Para- 
guay, Mexico, Bolivia, Argentina, Vene- 
zuela, and Cuba. The weight of indebt- 
edness to North American bankers is the 
chief social evil stressed in the present. 
The book does not offer solutions, but 
aims to present the situation as the author 
sees it. 

A third book—Platonia, a novel— 
stresses similar themes. The author, José 
Aguirre, is a Bolivian, residing in one of 
the countries where social ills are now 
most pressing. To avoid local complica- 
tions he creates an imaginary country, 
Platonia, where he throws upon the screen 
all the common ills of Latin America, 
picturing Platonia, the republic created 
by the idealism of the patriot revolution- 
aries of 1810, as now corrupted by greed, 
debauchery, political usurpation, and eco- 
nomic oppression to the point that its 
paternity is scarcely recognizable. Those 
wishing to understand a phase of Latin 
American life and thought not portrayed 
in the daily press, lest the facts should in- 
jure the sale of bonds, should read these 
three books. 


VI 


The other side of the shield is presented 
in the two publications by Vallenilla 
Lanz, especially in Democratic Caesarism. 
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His thesis is that the academic idealism of 
the founders of the Latin American repub- 
lics misjudged human nature and political 
possibilities. These founders created con- 
stitutions which never could be carried 
into practice and the contrast between 
their political theory and governmental 
reality has been a constant source of 
either cynicism or revolution, both harm- 
ful to the peace and prosperity of the re- 
publics. He cites the last generation of 
Venezuelan history as indicating the only 
practical solution of the difficulty—a 
benevolent disctatorship, a democratic 
Caesar—that has brought continued peace, 
kept the country free from foreign indebt- 
edness and has not loaded the people with 
burdens. There are some interesting 
chapters dealing with social and political 
movements in Venezuela, especially those 
entitled ‘‘Psychology of the Masses’’ and 
“Historical Parties.’’ The Discourse sets 


forth the author's political theory upon 
assuming the presidency of the national 


congress in 1930. 

Padilla’s In the Tribune of the Revolution 
is neither very radical nor reactionary, but 
consists of occasional addresses delivered 
in Mexico between 1921 and 1928. The 
author's pleasing oratorical style some- 
times sacrifices content to art, but on the 
whole the various addresses are spirited 
and convincing defenses of the new demo- 
cratic order in Mexico. He too scores 
“The Serpents of Foreign Capitalism’’ and 
argues for more economic self-sufficiency 
in Mexican policy. He complains of the 
cultural log of the law and proposes new 
orientations in justice and teaching which 
suggest the arguments of our own school 
of sociological jurisprudence. The uni- 
versity he refers to as the proper cradle for 
democratic thought and initiative. In his 
final (17th) chapter he speaks before a 
““wet’’ assembly in defense of the prohibi- 
tion of alcoholic liquors, which ‘‘first 


dishonor, then transmit their cursed seed, 
and finally destroy.”’ 


VII 


Turning now from internal affairs to 
American international! relations, we note 
that the Mexican archives of Diplomatic 
History has published a volume of docu- 
ments on An Effort of Mexico in Behalf of 
Cuban Independence, edited by the facile 
and pleasing pen of Luis Chavez Orozco, 
This effort came about as the result of an 
appeal from Bolivar in 1823 to Mexico 
to prevent the United States from taking 
over the island of Cuba. Pirates were 
then plentiful in the Gulf of Mexico and 
they harassed the commerce of the United 
States greatly. Since Cuba was a good 
refuge for the pirates it seemed somewhat 
likely that the United States might take 
over the island in self protection (?). 
This Bolivar wished to prevent and the 
best method seemed to be to make Cuba 
independent of Spain. The aid of Mexico 
was enlisted, but the project failed. The 
correspondence is here. 

Two pamphlets discuss the ‘‘Pacific 
Problem"’ of Bolivia. That by Dr. Anto- 
koletz of the University of Buenos Aires 
derives its title from an expression of 
former Secretary of State, Charles Evans 
Hughes, and sets forth the various issues 
in controversy between Bolivia on the one 
hand and Chile and Peru on the other with 
relation to the demand of Bolivia to have 
her Pacific territory returned to her. 
Progress towards a solution is indicated. 
In the other pamphlet Dr. Elio, Bolivian 
minister of foreign relations, sums up the 
point of view and contentions of his 
government. 

Saenz’ The Nicaraguan Canal is somewhat 
alarmist in character. Besides reviewing 
the history of the United States in the 
Caribbean, the author warns Nicaragua 
and Central America that it is the begin- 
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ning of the end for them if they permit 
this canal to be built. He says the treaty 
granting the right was illegal. He points 
out that Belgium might have been de- 
stroyed, but it never would have yielded; 
yet the policies of Chamorro and Moncada 
would make vassals of the Central Ameri- 
can states and ultimately destroy them. 
These papers were presented at the Round 
Table in Mexico in 1929. 

De la Torriente’s Cuba and the United 
States is a much more friendly work. The 
author has been ambassador to the United 
States and regards this country as Cuba’s 
“best friend.’’ He says that it is necessary 
that smaller states have some sort of 
friendly relationship with larger powers. 
Ia recounting the various relations be- 
tween the two countries beginning in the 
war for independence and carrying through 
the organization of the Cuban republic, 
the interventions, trade agreements, and 
codperation in the Hague court and at the 
treaty of Versailles he appears to find only 
good faith and friendliness on both sides. 
The book is ably written by a distin- 
guished scholar. There is a long intro- 
duction by James Brown Scott recounting 
the achievements of the author. 


VII 


The diplomatic career of de la Torriente 
is set forth in A Representative International- 
ist by Lugo-Viiia of Havana. The volume 
begins with his appointment as plenipo- 
tentiary to the court of Spain after the 
close of the Spanish-American war, re- 
counts his part in bringing Cuba into the 
gteat war and his participation in the 
peace conference, his work as president of 
the league of nations, as first Cuban am- 
bassador to Washington, and his writings 
in the field of international law—truly a 
cateer of great distinction. The volume 
is well written and excellently printed, 
but it has no index or table of contents. 
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A recent minor work of de la Torriente is 
The Platt Amendment and the Permanent 
Treaty prepared originally for Foreign 
Affairs. It sets forth in non-technical 
language the history of these two interna- 
tional agreements, giving in some detail 
the causes of the production of the former, 
Senator Platt’s and President McKinley's 
attitudes regarding the necessity for this 
document, and the subsequent use of the 
treaty, together with the attitudes of the 
two countries toward it. The author 
believes that the Platt Amendment in- 
volves an injustice to Cuba and that it 
should be amended in ways he indicates 
to remove this injustice. 

Delle Piane turns a neat trick in his 
Monroe Doctrine, which is a collection of 
lectures delivered in the University of 
Uruguay. After recounting the history of 
the doctrine, which began as a means of 
protecting the young republics of the West 
against the attempts of the Holy Alliance 
to destroy republican governments, he 
points out that the original purpose and 
need for the doctrine has disappeared. 
Europe is no longer attempting to destroy 
republics. In its later interpretations the 
doctrine has become a legal defence against 
foreign intervention of any nation in the 
internal affairs of any American govern- 
ment. Since such intervention could come 
only from Europe or the United States, the 
doctrine applies to the latter as well as to 
the former and should be invoked against 
the United States when that country 
violates its own doctrine. 

The American Continent and International 
Law, by F. J. Urrutia, is a very valuable 
and able work bearing all the earmarks of 
profound scholarship. It is also an inter- 
esting essay in institutional history. In 
1821 Bolivar urged the principle of interna- 
tional arbitration for the American repub- 
lics and no less than 250 disputes have been 
thus arbitrated. It was also Bolivar’s 
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desire to have a federal league of republics 
formed. Peru urged this again in 1848 and 
the Pan-American Union discussed it in 
1888, but nothing came of the idea. Boli- 
var's proposal to codify the international 
law of America was even more discussed 
in 1826, in 1877 at Lima, in 1888 at Monte- 
video, and in 1901, 1903, and 1912. The 
book gives an interesting account of 
these and other attempts at international 
accord among the American republics, 
some of which have been more successful 
than those mentioned, and others of which 
may yet be realized. 

The story of the latest steps in the prep- 
aration and discussion of an interna- 
tional private law code is told in the two 
books by Bustamante. The Commission of 
Jurisconsults of Rio de Janeiro and Interna- 
tional Law recounts in detail the work of 
the Rio de Janeiro Commission in 1927 in 
preparing a tentative code for discussion 
at the Sixth Panamerican Congress to meet 
at Havana in 1928. The code was largely 
the work of Bustam4nte and he prepared 
this volume, which also contains the text 
of the code, as well as a detailed account of 
the work of the Commission, as a guide 
for future discussion. The Code of Interna- 
tional Private Law and the Sixth Panamerican 
Congress sets forth the work of the Havana 
Congress in 1928 and provides the text of 
the code approved, as well as an account of 
its reception by the American republics. 
Both of these books outline the history 
of the struggle for codification. 


IX 


In recent years there has been renewed 
enthusiasm for an organic Spanish Ameri- 
can or Iberoamerican union which has 
increasingly found expression in print. 
The Iberoamerican Empire of Victor de 
Valdivia presents this case in excellent 
form and with many pertinent arguments 
from history. The author sees a new con- 
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queror coming through the Panama Canal 
to subjugate the South America of today 
as did the Spaniards of four centuries ago, 
It will not be possible to depend on the 
slow method of education to awaken the 
people to the need to protect their riches 
from the exploiter, armed with the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. It is necessary for the 
Iberoamericans to fight again for their 
independence and this time by means of a 
compact union of press and cinemato- 
graph, of government, and, if necessary, 
with force. 

Much milder in tone, but as insistent, is 
Suarez Somoano’s [bero-America—Our Ideal. 
He believes that spiritually the union is 
already largely accomplished through 
the fact of a common language, a common 
religion, a common tradition, and like 
economic interests. The great obstacle is 
the dominating individualism, which 
might be set aside by a common monetary 
system, a tariff union, closer communic:- 
tion and a system of connecting roadways. 
He would not establish a single Ibero 
american Empire, but would form four 
political units according to geographical 
regions: the confederation of the Plat 
(Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay), the con- 
federation of the Pacific (Chile, Peru, 
Bolivia), the confederation of Bolivar (the 
northern states), and Brazil. All South 
Americans would then have rights of 
citizenship and of voting in each of thes 
confederations. 

Our Unity and Other Panoramas by Met- 
eses is a less profound work, but it exploits 
the same theme. Wall Street is the great 
enemy calling for continental unity politi- 
cally and a common citizenship. Nice 
ragua is the horrible example of North 
American murder and rapine. The deni 
zens of the Land of the Dollar are uncul- 
tured operators of machines who do not 
understand them. He finds more hope it 
Mexico, which is cleaning house, having 




















begun with Diaz and the priesthood, while 
promising much more. There is also an 
article on Bolivia's desire for a place on 
the Pacific. 

Mendez Pereira’s Forces of Unification 
strikes a different note. The minister of 
Panama at Paris and London also believes 
in unity, but not in a separate union of 
South American states which would ex- 
clude the United States. He would ac- 
cept the leadership of the latter country 
in American affairs and would advise all 
Latin American countries to codperate 


Mopirications 1N InpIAN CuLTuRE THROUGH IN- 
VENTIONS AND Loans. By Erland Nordenskiéld. 
Comparative Ethnographical Studies No. 8. 
Géteborg, 1930. 256 pp. 

Dear Customs: AN ANnatyticat Stupy or Buriat 
Rives. By Effie Bendann. New York: Knopf, 


1930. 304 Pp. 
Anmasm, Macic aND THE Diving Kino. By Géza 
Réheim. New York. Knopf, 1930. 390 pp. 


The controversy between anthropolo- 
gists who ascribe cultural similarities to 
independent invention and those who 
stress diffusionism is still raging. The 
pendulum has swung from those who, 
like Brinton, attributed all similar cus- 
toms, even among tribes of the closest 
proximity, to the psychic unity of man- 
kind, and the social evolutionists such as 
Morgan and Tylor who recognized the 
reality of diffusion but ignored its implica- 
tions in preparing their evolutionary 
reconstructions, to the extreme diffusion- 
ists such as Elliott Smith and his ardent 
followers who a priori deny that any in- 
vention can be made more than once. 
From the vehement blasts and counter- 
blasts that have often obscured the prob- 
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closely with her instead of opposing her. 
He invokes the doctrine of ‘‘the right to 
progress,"’ holding that no backward 
state has the right to interfere with gen- 
eral progress by maintaining internal 
economic, political or sanitary conditions 
which endanger the safety and welfare of 
other peoples. It is this principle which 
gives the United States the right to inter- 
fere to preserve order. The distinguished 
Chilean, Alejandro Alvarez, who writes 
the introduction, agrees with this 


principle. 


lem under discussion, certain principles 
may be distilled that clarify the contro- 
versy but at the same time make a solution 
by formula more difficult. 

The older writers who emphaszied par- 
allel development and by a comparative 
method constructed a series of successive 
stages through which mankind must pass, 
did so on the basis of non-comparable data 
by mistaking outward similarities of 
cultural phenomena for actual similarities 
of psychological processes. But customs 
diverse in psychological origin and in his- 
torical development often manifest ex- 
ternal resemblances. The custom whether 
derived through invention or diffusion be- 
comes incorporated into the culture pat- 
tern and takes on the meanings and 
psychological evaluations peculiar to it. 
In this way customs alike in origin become 
diverse in function. The ‘‘functional’’ 
anthropologists such as Malinowski, how- 
ever, exaggerate this tendency of customs 
to become functionally interrelated and by 
regarding the question of origins as irrel- 
evant, ignore data which might throw 
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much light on the problems which agitate 
them. The question of origins continues 
to be important and cannot be solved by 
ignoring it or by insisting, no matter how 
emphatically, on one solution or the other. 
Either is a possibility in regard to each 
custom, and patient specific studies are 
required that avoid all the hazards and 
observe all the cautions revealed by mod- 
ern research. 

Among the most successful studies in 
this field have been the comparative 
ethnographical studies of Erland Norden- 
skidld of the Géteborg Museum in Sweden. 
The eight of these studies deals primarily 
with South American data but the 
methodology used and the conclusions 
arrived at are suggestive as possibilities if 
not always certainly applicable to other 
regions. The author discusses and lists 
fifty-four culture elements known to the 
Indians but unknown in the Old World 
prior to the discovery of America, most 
of which are plant-foods and drugs and 
the techniques for preserving and preparing 
them, but including also among others such 
inventions as the rubber enema syringe, 
elastic rings, the domestication of the lla- 
mas, alpacas, guinea pigs, turkey and bees, 
the use of platinum, the art of copper weld- 
ing, the hammock, tv» types of flutes, 
tortoise shell musical instruments, the use 
of knotted strings (quipus) for keeping 
records according to the decimal system, 
and the intricate Maya calendar. It 
seems reasonable to infer that a people 
capable of achieving all these discoveries 
and inventions and, as the author shows 
later in this book, capable of making in- 
ventions in Post Columbian times, would 
likewise be able to invent something also 
known to the Old World. But the author 
does not content himself with mere infer- 
ence. Because the use of bronze in Amer- 
ica was preceded by the use of copper 
which the Indians only later learned to 


mix effectively with tin, in contrast with 
the Old World where bronze followed 
directly after the use of stone, he believes 
that bronze may be considered an inde. 
pendent invention in America. He€ estab. 
lishes the general principle that where 
preliminary stages of a completed inven. 
tion are found in a certain district and 
when it is possible to trace inventions from 
their simplest to their most elaborate 
forms, such inventions are indigenous, 
This he finds to be true of palisades, 
handle-holed axe heads, metal tweezers, 
signaling gongs and liana bridges. He 
does not preclude the possibility of pre- 
Columbian intercourse between the New 
and Old Worlds, perhaps by way of 
Melanesia, but he concludes on the basis 
of his data that all common cultural 
elements are not necessarily derived from 
a common origin. To meet the objection 
that inventions represent enormous leaps 
in progress and therefore could not occur 
more than once, he shows that inventions 
may be suggested by other inventions 
which employ a common principle. 
What the Indians learned from the whites 
and from the Negroes and what culture 
elements they have lost since they have 
been in contact with the whites are also 
described in careful detail. The author 
likewise analyzes the methods by which 
culture elements spread, the variations 
they undergo while diffusing, how far the 
history of a culture element can be read 
from its distribution and how far loans 
may be determined by linguistic compati- 
sons. The book is not only valuable 
for the important factual material it con- 
tains but is notable for the author's scien- 
tific candor and penetration. 

Miss Bendann who began her study of 
death customs imbued with a comparative 
evolutionary point of view which was 
later modified under the influence of 
Goldenweiser’s principle of limited possi- 
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bilities in cultural development, instead of 
selecting her evidence from heterogeneous 
sources as did Frazer, has specifically dealt 
with the burial rites and associated cul- 
tural elements in Melanesia, Australia, 
Northwest Siberia and Veddic India. It 
was her objective on the basis of an inten- 
sive study of these areas ‘‘to make a gener- 
alized statement of the death conceptions 
of the world.’’ In contrast with Hocart 
she favors the explanation of independent 
invention, based on common psychologi- 
cal factors, to account for features found 
in all areas, such as similar beliefs in the 
causes of death, the significance of burial, 
the dread of spirits, specific attitudes to- 
ward the corpse, mourning rites, tabus, 
the potent power of the name and feasts 
for the dead. She criticizes the method- 
ology of the diffusionists on the grounds 
that apparent similarities are not really the 
same, illustrating this fact by the custom 
of killing the old which in Australia is 
motivated by the desire to prevent them 
from being ill-treated by enemies and from 
becoming a burden on the tribe, whiie in 
Siberia the same custom is based on the 
desire to permit the old men to go ‘'to the 
land beyond"’ with full possession of their 
mental and physical powers. For this 
reason, the highly artificial procedure, 
used by the diffusionists and the classical 
evolutionists, of divorcing cultural ele- 
ments from their cultural setting and 
classifying them independently, is found 
to be untenable. The particular forms 
and variations of death customs are de- 
pendent upon many factors in the culture 
pattern, upon social organization, rank, 
sex, age, the nature of the mythology, the 
place of location of the realms of the dead, 
totemic beliefs and the nature of the belief 
in life after death. Diffused elements 
incorporated into a culture determined the 
character of the death customs as well as 
do the indigenous elements. The death 
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complex is thus not an ‘‘organic unit’’ 
determined alone by inherent psychologi- 
cal factors but is genetically ‘‘a more or 
less adventitious conglomerate of hetero- 
geneous elements of culture, the specific 
content of the complex being in each spe- 
cial case traceable to specific historic and 
sociological determinants. The author's 
careful methodology is rigidly enforced— 
even to the elimination of data outside of 
the regions studied which would have 
illuminated her argument—the source 
material is valuable in its compiled form, 
but the book is marred by the egregious 
obscurity of the author's style. 

The psychoanalysts have entered the 
controversy between the conflicting theo- 
ries of independent origin and diffusion on 
the side of the former in that they stress 
psychological rather than historical fac- 
tors. Roheim in the weird book under 
review believes that “‘the history of man- 
kind appears to be a series of hardly success- 
ful attempts to attain genital primacy.”’ 
He contends that a dread of castra- 
tion inherited from our remote ancestors 
(through what mechanisms he does not 
indicate) is the basis of primitive forms 
of magic and religion and of modern 
neuroses. The hair-cuttings and nail- 
parings involved in sympathetic magic 
symbolize, according to his interpretation, 
the male sex organ and ‘‘as the soul, 
the bearer of immortality, has been 
developed from the germ-plasm so the 
bearer of biological immortality, death, 
appears as a coitus, a nuptial ceremony.”’ 
A medicine man is regarded as an indi- 
vidual in whom the castration complex is 
particularly strong and who manages to 
get rid of it by castrating others symboli- 
cally, he ‘‘represents all the phases of fixa- 
tion and all the factors in the Oedipus 
drama; he is the fit lightening conductor 
for all the libidinal and psychic factors 
concerned in producing disease. In deal- 
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ing with the patient his original sadism 
is sublimated by identification from the 
point of view of the ego and by the fact 
that his cure is essentially symbolic coitus 
from the point of view of the libido.”’ 
This quotation is typical; the author's 
methodology might be called the genital- 
ization of culture. 

Psychoanalysis undoubtedly has some- 
thing to offer to anthropological research 
but not through books such as this one. 
The anthropological postulates which 
form the framework of Roheim's theory 
are not tenable. He follows Frazer and 
Reinach’s mistaken judgment that magic 
is early science; he accepts through Freud, 
Atchinson’s very hypothetical supposition 
of the Primal Horde. His anthropologi- 


cal evidence is derived by compiling cul- 
ture traits that appear similar from diver- 
gent cultural backgrounds—a procedure 
no longer countenanced by 
anthropologists. 


critical 


Backcrounps ror Sociotocy. By H. G. Duncan. 
Boston: Marshall Jones, 1931. 831 pp. 


The preface of this general text for the 
beginning course in sociology states that 
the volume is ‘‘the product of eighteen 
years of study of siocology and related 
subjects, and fourteen years of class-room 
experience.”’ 

The covers fairly strain with the range 
of subject treated: Part II deals with race 
and population problems, Part III with 
“Social Problems and Conditions’’ such 
as poverty, urban and rural problems, 
immigration, health, recreation, mental 
disease and deficiency, physical handicaps 
and crime. Part IV takes up such ‘‘Social 
Organizations’ as the family, school, 
state, church and industry. Part V is 
devoted to ‘‘Principles,’’ some of the 
chapters being entitled ‘‘Personality and 
Social Conditioning,’’ ‘‘Group Contacts,”’ 
‘‘Isolation,’’ ‘‘Interaction,’’ and‘‘ Culture 
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and Social Control.’’ Necessarily the 
treatment has to be sweeping; but only 
here and there will one find statements 
that are untrue or invalid. Much of the 
material seems rather obvious. Is this 
required even in a beginning course? 

The treatise is largely an undigested 
mass of facts culled from the chief second- 
ary works in the field. The author has 
milked a thousand cows (some not healthy 
ones) to produce the book; this might 
have been laudable industry, had the 
butter been his own. But even the con- 
clusions—and the book in general lacks 
sufficient critical interpretation of the data 
presented—are stereotyped. In an attempt 
to be objective and to avoid the reformist 
attitude, there has resulted an unfortunate 
lack of critical insight, of careful evalua- 
tion. The fact is there has been too much 
collection and rewriting and not enough 
reflection. The jumble of facts and figures 
is quite likely to give even the intelligent 
beginner in sociology mental indigestion. 
To be sure, these are presented as materials 
for thinking. The author states in his 
preface that he does not expect the student 
to remember them on quizzes; but it is 
quite certain that some instructors using 
a text of this type will expect it. This is 
no criticism of the book. But the diff- 
culty is that frequently much conflicting 
evidence is presented; and the student is 
not always led out of the morass. Some 
will think he should not be. 

There is evidence of hasty composition. 
Irrelevant statements are sometimes intro- 
duced into paragraphs discussing quite 
different subjects. Not infrequently the 
punctuation is simply bad—a trait all too 
common to books published in America in 
recent years. It seems that some pub 
lishers are getting careless and lowering 
their standards. What is even more griev- 
ous is that this carelessness in composition 
and punctuation is an attribute of the 
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writing of some of the best thinkers in 
their respective fields in this country. 
Why are American standards so much 
lower than the English? 

Opinions will differ as to the range of 
material to be included in such a volume. 
Even allowing for this, some of it—for 
instance, much of what has been taken 
over from so-called social psychology— 
seems unduly thin and obvious; while the 
discussion of some other subjects is too 
factual and heavy. Then one might ques- 
tion the advisability of rehashing for 
tyros the invalid generalizations which 
Professor Sorokin exposes in his Contem- 
porary Sociological Theories. 

The essential merits of the book are its 
up-to-dateness and its reasonably objective 
viewpoint. Altogether it fulfills its pur- 
pose, but hardly with distinction. Until 
we have reached more agreement as to the 
content of the elementary course, the 
elementary text will not be written. We 
shall be fortunate if this agreement is 
reached within fifty years. 

Norman E. Himgs. 
Clark University. 


Tag Puicut or Cicaretre Tosacco. By T.J. Woofter, 
Jr., Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1931. 99pp. $1.00. 


This little book tells the story of bright, 
flue-cured tobacco, most of which goes 
into cigarettes. ‘‘Cigarette Tobacco’’ and 
its ‘“‘Plight’’ includes everything and 
everybody connected with or concerned 
about bright tobacco from the processes, 
conditions and problems of tobacco pro- 
duction and marketing to the dividends 
received by the manufacturers and the 
standard of living of tenants and croppers 
who till the soil and sucker the tobacco 
plants in the fields. In fact it would not 
be amiss to say that this book is, in a way, 
a second volume on cultural facts about 
southern crops—Vance’s volume on The 
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Human Factor in Cotton Culture being the 
first volume. 

The study which developed the data for 
this book was stimulated by the failure of 
the Tri-State Tobacco Growers’ Coédpera- 
tive Marketing Association—at the time 
of its failure the largest farmers’ codpera- 
tive in the world, in terms of contract 
signers. The Tri-State was not the first 
growers’ organization to fail. In fact there 
is probably no farm commodity the pro- 
ducers of which have more often been in 
revolt than tobacco. The Institute for 
Research in Social Science of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina therefore de- 
cided to attempt to make a thorough 
analysis of the conditions which surround 
and the factors which enter into the 
production and marketing of cigarette 
tobacco—the chief type of tobacco grown 
in the southern states. 

The materials are presented in eight 
chapters and an appendix as follows: 
‘Tobacco as a Commodity;’’ ““The Cul- 
ture of Flue-Cured Tobacco?” ‘‘The 
Strong Position of the Manvfacturers;"’ 
“The Auction Market System;’’ ‘The 
Federal Cigarette Tax;’’ ‘‘Consumption 
And Farm Prices;’’ ‘‘Production And 
Farm Prices;’’ ‘Summary,’ and an Appen- 
dix that describes the sources of informa- 
tion and presents additional statistical 
materials. 

The book, while not burdened with 
elaborate statistical curves, tables, and 
graphs, is so compact that résume is 
difficult in a short review. It traces the 
production and expansion of tobacco in 
the United States from the days of Sir 
Francis Drake to the present; the manu- 
facturing of tobacco from the early hand 
methods to the highly mechanized proc- 
esses of modern cigarette making, and 
marketing from barn buying to attempts 
at codperative marketing. It surveys all 
the conditions under which cigarette 
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tobacco is now produced, the develop- 
ment of highly centralized buying, the 
influence of excessive tobacco taxes, the 
experience of growers in their attempts 
at codperative marketing and investiga- 
tions of the industry made by the Federal 
Trade Commission. Statistical analysis 
is made wherever possible and description 
used where such quantitative analysis is 
not possible. It concludes with sugges- 
tions for stabilizing the whole tobacco 
industry. 

The author has no hesitancy in saying 
that the tobacco market is a ‘“‘buyers 
market’’ and that the buying “‘is virtually 
monopolistic." He points out that while 
tobacco growers are among the lowest 
income farmers of the United States that 
the “Tobacco manufacturers are among 
the most prosperous concerns in the 
country.’ He repeats what thousands of 
observers know to be the facts about wide 
variations in prices paid by buyers for 
the same grades and often for the same 
baskets of tobacco, making speculation 
prevalent and often profitable for *‘Pin 
Hookers*’ and others not buying for the 
purpose of manufacturing. He tells of 
the unfair practices of buyers paying 
higher prices for ‘‘boot legged’’ tobacco 
during the period of codperative opera- 
tion than they did for similar tobaccoes of 
non-co6perative growers. He shows, by 
careful statistical analysis, that there is a 
very low correlation between changes in 
prices and consumption changes for ciga- 
rette tobacco or between domestic dis- 
appearance, plus exports, and prices. He 
presents evidences to show that buyers are 
capable of and actually do manipulate 
prices to silence grower discontent at 
times when such discontent might indicate 
a reduction in acreage. 

These many indictments might sound 
like muck raking were it not for the 
fact that the author furnished evidence to 
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prove the validity of his statements. [py 
fact he is just as generous with his praise 
of certain companies which codéperated 
whole heartedly with the Tri-State as he 
is with his implied criticisms of unfair 
practices. 

The importance of tobacco in the 
nation’s economy is made clear by point. 
ing out the fact that tobacco is the sixth 
most valuable farm crop produced by the 
farmers of the United States and the fact 
that the Federal Government collects 
about four hundred million dollars in 
taxes annually from tobacco products— 
three-fourths of this revenue coming from 
cigarettes. He suggests that the Govern- 
ment could well afford to lend whatever 
assistance posssible in securing the welfare 
of those who produce tobacco. He even 
goes so far as to suggest that a lower 
cigarette tax or rebating to tobacco states 
a portion of the tax funds would not be 
amiss. 

The point is made that tobacco prices 
do not follow the simple law of supply and 
demand in that the consumption of tobacco 
is habit forming and thus the effective 
demand is highly inelastic. Furthermore, 
tobacco is a cash crop, which in the 
system of production followed in the 
South has few substitutes except other 
cash crops such as cotton and peanuts. It 
will, therefore, be grown and its acreage 
even expanded when tobacco prices are 
low unless the prices for other cash crops 
are comparatively high. If it were not for 
these two facts it is doubtful whether war 
tax levels on tobacco would prove to be 
feasible. As it is cigarette taxes have te- 
mained at war levels after all other war 
taxes have been either eliminated or 
sharply reduced. These points are illus- 
trated by the anomaly of tobacco pro 
ducers who are also users of tobacco pay- 
ing excessive tobacco taxes while they are 
receiving exceedingly low prices for the 








same tobacco which they use. Findings 
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lowest income group in the country) spent 
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aa about $3.50 was tax.’’ The story of 
sixth tobacco culture, therefore, presents the 
y the picture of farm families that live in the 

fact tural slums of the nation producing prod- 





ucts to be sold under what is virtually 
monopoly buying and at the same time 
being compelled to buy consumption 
tobacco from monopoly selling, plus an 
excessively high tax. 

The author, however, does not believe 
that this black picture is inevitable. He 
presents an unqualified brief for the co- 
operative marketing of tobacco and at- 
tempts to show that manufacturers would 
also gain by stabilization which would 
ultimately result from such a program as 
coéperative marketing alone could de- 
velop. He also points out the possibili- 
ties which inhere in a better balanced 
system of farming by tobacco growers, a 
system in which home food and feed 
crops will play a stabilizing réle at the 
same time they are furnishing the farm 
families a higher standard of living. In 
the last paragraph of the summary there 
is an implied suggestion for governmental 
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ops is a long step from the system as it works 
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vat for it.”” 

or American individualism will probably, 
> for a long time to come, make impossible 
* such strict regulation as prevails under 
y- foreign governmental monopolies. But it 
we is more than probable that some strong 
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be necessary to help stabilize the tobacco 
industry—an industry that is represented 
by a virtual monopoly in buying, manu- 
facturing and sales, on the one hand, and 
hundreds of thousands of small unorgan- 
ized, poverty-stricken growers, many of 
whom are illiterate white and Negro 
tenants and croppers, on the other hand. 
Cart C. Tayzor. 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 


Tas Mounp-Buitpers. By Henry Clyde Shetrone. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1930. 508 pp. 
Illustrated. $7.50. 


Archeologists and anthropologists will 
be grateful for this summing up of what 
is known about the mound-builders, 
and the general reader will find it any- 
thing but dull. The author, who is the 
director and archeologist of the Ohio 
State Archeological and Historical 
Society, has succeeded in his attempt to 
‘combine scientific accuracy and popular 
presentation’’ in this ‘‘reconstruction of 
the life of a prehistoric American Indian 
race, through exploration and interpreta- 
tion of their earth mounds, their burials, 
and their cultural remains."’ 

After discussing the early literature and 
speculations concerning the mound build- 
ers, Shetrone describes the distribution of 
the mound-building trait, the cultural 
divisions of the mound area, and the 
varieties and purposes of mounds and 
other earthworks built by the Indians. 
A folded map shows the relative occur- 
rence and comparative distribution of the 
mounds. Next follow chapters on ‘‘Ar- 
chitecture and Engineering,’’ ‘‘Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, and Inadustry,’’ ‘The 
Mound-Builder Burial Complex,’’ “The 
Mound-Builder as an Artist,’’ and ‘‘To- 
bacco Pipes and Smoking Customs.”’ 
These matters take up approximately the 
first third of the book. The method 
followed is that of description of mounds 
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and artifacts and deductions therefrom 
as to the culture of the mound-building 
people. 

The major part of the book is devoted 
to the description of mounds and artifacts 
by cultural and geographical areas. The 
Ohio area, the most important and best 
explored of the several mound areas, is 
given more space than any other area— 
five chapters totaling 103 pages. The 
remaining areas and space allotments are: 
Great Lakes, 23 pages; Upper Mississippi, 
50 pages; Lower Mississippi, 68 pages; 
Tennessee-Cumberland, 34 pages; Penin- 
sular (through a misprint this appears as 
Pennsylvania in the table of contents), 
26 pages. A final chapter, ‘‘Summary and 
Conclusions,’’ brings to a focus the data 
on such questions as the identity of the 
mound-builders, their migrations, their 
fate. Shetrone points out the resemblan- 
ces between the mound-builder culture 
and the Mexican cultures which lend 
weight to the theory of the diffusion of 
the mound-building complex from Middle 
America to the eastern half of North 
America. The mound-builders were in 
many instances, he says, ‘‘racial ancestors 
of the Indian tribes of historic times.’’ 
As for the disappearance of the mound- 
building trait, Shetrone thinks that this 
mode of sepulture was obsolescent, if not 
obsolete, at the time of the discovery of 
America. ‘‘Either the outstanding trait 
of building mounds for interment of the 
dead had been in great part abandoned, or 
the peoples who carried the trait to its 
highest development had disappeared. 
The solution appears to derive from both 
possibilities.’’ 

The 300 illustrations in the book— 
maps, drawings, photographs of mounds, 
excavations in process, pottery, sculptured 
forms, and other artifacts—go a long way 
toward ‘‘making’’ the book. A perusal 
of the photographs alone would almost 
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give the layman an education on the 
cultural status and achievement of the 
American aborigines. 

Some of us may quarrel with Shetrone’s 
biology, for he speaks of the erection of 
mounds as monuments to the dead as 
‘a primary and natural human trait;” 
and he fancies that nature, recognizing 
flint chipping as indispensable, ‘‘made 
the practice instinctive with human beings 
in the savage and barbarian stages of 
development.’’ However, such opinions 
occur only three or four times and do not 
detract from the esssential value of the 
book. 

Guy B. Joxunson. 
University of North Carolina. 


Menace or Overpropuction. By Scoville Hamlia, 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1931. 202 pp. 
$2.75. 


To have overproduction it is no longer 
necessary for the shelves of merchants to 
be bulging with consumers’ goods, nor 
that the warehouses of dealers and manu- 
facturers be filled to overflowing. Asa 
matter of fact, conditions such as the 
above, which prevailed during the de- 
pression of 1920-21, are conspicuous for 
their absence during the present economic 
depression. According to the findings of 
this study, which is a symposium of ex- 
perts in the major fields of production, the 
modern form of overproduction consists, 
not in the existence of a supply of con- 
sumers’ goods in excess of effective de- 
mand at profitable prices, but rather in 
the capacity of plants and enterprises to 
produce in excess of normal demand. 

For example, the bituminous coal in- 
dustry in the United States with present 
annual consumption around 500 million 
tons, possesses the capacity to produce 
750 million tons annually. Results,— 
vast unemployment, profitless mining 
operations, and failure to maintain ade- 
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oil industry with a daily market outlet for 
4 million barrels, has an actual and shut-in 
capacity production of 6 million barrels 
daily. Results,—millions of barrels of 
oil stored above ground at heavy carrying 
charges, and great wastage of a major 
natural resource through the endeavors of 
marginal and submarginal wells to operate 
profitably. In agriculture, potential ca- 
pacity to greatly overproduce, with the 
resultant concomitant conditions, results 
in the erosion annually of 1,500,000,000 
tons of soil material containing 63,000,000 
tons of plant food. The automotive in- 
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ably has an annual productive capacity of 
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trade during the past one hundred years, 
the growth of industrial and financial 
units, and the effects of advertising upon 
the standard of living. 

The contributors rather generally con- 
clude that the present unhappy plight of 
industry has, in large degree, resulted 
from the plowing back of profits into en- 
larged plant capacity; that business men 
during the past decade have too often 
sought immediate gain with little thought 
for a long-time production program; and 
that merchandising methods in recent 
years have been faulty. A plea is ad- 
vanced for intelligent codrdinated future 
action by business leaders, and the editor 
suggests the substitution of income for 
profits as a motive for labor and invest- 
ment. 

The public is indebted to the editor for 
having secured the codperation of such 
outstanding authorities in preparing an 
analysis of our present economic impasse. 
To the laity, this book will be enlighten- 
ing and informative, while for the eco- 
nomic student, it will be stimulating, 
thought-provoking, and suggestive. 

Cuirton J. Brapwey. 

University of Kentucky. 






Comsrunicaste Diszase Contror. Report of the 
Committee on Communicable Disease Control, 
George H. Bigelow, M.D., Chairman. White 
House Conference on Child Health and Protection. 
New York: Century, 1937. 243 pp. $2.25. 

Lasor AGREEMENTS IN Coat Muinzs. By Louis 
Bloch. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1931. $13 pp. $2.00. 

By Worp or Moutn. Informal Essays on Language 
and Psychology from a Teacher's Point of View. 
By Tatiana W. Boldyreff. Boston: Richard G. 
Badger, 1931. 144 pp. $2.00. 

Outpost or Empire: Toe Story or THE FounDING oF 
Saw Francisco. By Herbert Eugene Bolton. 


New York: Knopf, 1931. 334 pp. Illustrated. 
$4.00. 
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Barnes, 1931. 143 pp. $1.00. Extra-Curricular 
Library Series. 

Grovup-Interest Activities. Vol. II. Elementary 
School Life Activities. By F.C. Borgeson. New 
York: Barnes, 1931. 135 pp. $1.00. Extra Cur- 
ticular Library Series. 

Licut-Horse Harry Lez. By Thomas Boyd. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1931. 359 pp. 
$3.50. 

Joun Henry. By Roark Bradford. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1931. 225 pp. Illustrated. 
$2.50. 

INFORMATION AND CERTAINTY IN Poxiticat Opinions: 
A Srupy or Universiry Srupents DURING A 
Campaicn. By Harold S. Carlson. Iowa City: 
University of Iowa, 1931. 48 pp. Paper. Uni- 
versity of lowa Studies in Character. 

Lucian, Prato anp Greek Morais. By John Jay 
Chapman. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1931. 181 pp. $2.00. 

Rérormateurs Sociaux. Enfantin. By S. Charléty. 
Paris: Félix Alcan, 1930. 108 pp. 15 fr. 

Mexico: A Srupy or Two Amenricas.. By Stuart 
Chase. New York: Macmillan, 1931. 338 pp. 
Illustrated. $3.00. 

Mopern Encuisn RerorM. From INpivipuaLism TO 
Sociatism. By Edward P. Cheyney. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1931. $2.00. 

Tas Cartp rrom Ons To Six. His Carg anp Train- 
inc. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dept. of Labor, 
Children's Bureau, Publication No. 30, 150 pp. 
Paper. 

Aut Ye Pzoptz. By Merle Colby. New York: 
Viking, 1931. 429 pp. $2.50. 

Frencn Mercantiuisr Docrrines BEFORE COLBERT. 
By Charles Woolsey Cole. New York: Richard 
R. Smith, 1931. 243 pp. $2.50. 

Tue History or FunpaMgntauisM. By Stewart G. 
Cole. New York: Richard R. Smith, 1931. 360 
pp. $2.50. 

ConFBRENCE ON THE Press Hetp at Princeton 
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Arrairs. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton Uni- 
versity, 1931. 145 pp. 

Campren’s Instirutions. By John M. Cooper. 
Philadelphia: The Dolphin Press, 1931. 696 pp. 
$5.00. 

Sanrrary Drinxine Facizrrigs. With special refer- 
ence to drinking fountains. By Marie Correll. 
U. S. Dept. of Labor, Womens’ Bureau, Bulletin 
No. 87. Washington, D. C.: Government Print- 

ing Office, 1931. 28 pp. Ten cents. 
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Life Activities. By F. C. Borgeson. New York: 
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New York: Morrow, 1931. 223 pp. Illustrated, 
$3.00. 
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Brown America: Tue Srory or 4 New Race. By 
Edwin R. Embree. New York: Viking, 1931. 
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Special Reference to the Legislative, Executive 
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and the Taxation System. By Melvin Evans and 
George W. Pipkin. Baton Rouge, Louisiana: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1931. 278 pp. 
Paper. (University Studies, No. 4.) 

Prncipzs p'Economre Soctate. Fourth Edition. By 
Valére Fallon. Louvain: Museum Lessianum, 
1929. 488 pp. 

Dancinc Gops. InpiAN Czremoniats oF New 
Mexico anp Arizona. By Erna Ferguson. New 
York: Knopf, 1931. 276 pp. Illustrated. $3.00. 

Liserty AND Restraint. By Louis Le Fevre. New 
York: Knopf, 1931. 346 pp. $3.50. 

Forxways iv Tuomas Harpy. By Ruth A. Firor. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1931. 357 pp. $3.00. 

Vermont Forx-Soncs aNnp Batraps. Edited by 
Helen Hartness Flanders and George Brown. 
Brattleboro, Vermont: Stephen Daye Press, 1931. 
$1.50. 

A Currurat History or tHe Mopsrn Acz (FROM THE 
Brack Deatn To THE Wortp War). Vol. Il. By 
Egon Friedell. New York: Knopf, 1931. 457 PP» 
$5.00. 
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Tr. by Robert bek-Gran. New York: Dutton, 
1931. 325 PP- 

Ory Patapetpnia. 4vols. By George Gibbs. New 
York: Appleton, 1931. Boxed, $5.00. 

Occupationat Disgasgzs. By Rosamond W. Gold- 
berg. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1931. 280 pp. $4.50. 

Pennatty. By Caroline Gordon. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1931. 282 pp. $2.50. 

ParsONALITY AND Socian ApjustMENT. Revised Edi- 
tion. By Ernest R. Groves. New York: Long- 
mans, Green, 1931. 353 pp- 

RASSENKUNDE DES JiipiscHEN Voixés. By Hans F.R. 
Giinther. Munich: J. F. Lehman’s Verlag, 1930. 
352 pp» 13M. 

Tas Tramntnc or Socirar Workers. By James 
Edward Hagerty. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1931. 205 pp. $2.50. 

Taurspay Aprit. By Alberta Pierson Hannum. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1931. 285 pp. 
$2.50. F 

Tas Tecun1Qug or Soctat Prooress. By Hornell 
Hart. New York: Henry Holt, 1931. 708 pp. 
$3.60. 

Cazative Moments 1n Epucation. By Joseph K. 
Hart. New York: Henry Holt, 1931. 476 pp. 
$3.00. 

Tas Conquest or Taoucut sy Invention. By H. 
Stafford Hatfield. New York: Norton, 1929. 80 
pp. $1.00. ‘ 

Taz Historicat Evotution or Mopgrn Nationat- 
wm. By Carlton J. H. Hayes. New York: 
Richard R. Smith, 1931. 327 pp. $3.50. 

Jean Jacques Rovsszau aND His Paiosopny. By 
Harald Hoffding. Tr. by William Richards and 
Leo E. Saidla. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1930. 165 pp. $2.00. 

Tas Growrs or AN InstiruTion: Tue Catcaco Rea 
Estate Boarp. By Everett Cherrington Hughes. 
Chicago: The Society for Social Research of the 
University of Chicago, Series 11, Monograph No. 
1,193I.. 120 pp. 

Soca, Benavior 1N Insects. By A.D. Imms. New 
York: Lincoln MacVeagh, The Dial Press, 1931. 
117 pp. 

American Crvic Annuat. (A Record of Recent 
Civic Advance with a List of Who's Who in Civic 
Achievement.) Vol. III. Edited by Harlean James. 
Washington, D. C.: American Civic Association, 
1931. 350 pp. Illustrated. 

Tur Backcrounp or Swepise Immicration, 1840- 
1930. By Florence E. Janson. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1931. 517 pp. $5.00. 

Tur Boox or American Nucro Porrry. Chosen and 
edited by James Weldon Johnson. New York: 
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Harcourt, Brace, New revised edition. 


300 pp. 

Summary oF Cuitp Lasor Laownation, 1931. By 
Miriam Keeler. New York: National Child 
Labor Committee, 1931. 

Sociat ProGress aND Curistian Ipgars. Edited by 
William P. King. Nashville, Tennessee: Cokes- 
bury Press, 1931. 360 pp. $2.25. 

A History or tae Arcentine Repusiic. By F. A. 
Kirkpatrick. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1931. New York: Macmillan. 255 pp. 
Illustrated. $5.00. 

Lasor Fact Boox. Prepared by Labor Research 
Association. New York: International Publish- 
efs, 1931. 222 pp. $2.00. 

ConcENTRATION IN American INpustry. By Harry 
W. Laidler. New York: Crowell, 1931. sor pp. 
$3.75. 

Survivats oF Roman Raeuicion. By Gordon J. 
Laing. New York: Longmans, Green, 1931. 257 
pp- $2.00. 

Dramatics. By Pearle Lecompte. New York: 
Barnes, 1931. 163 pp. $1.00. Extra Curricular 
Library Series. 

Tue Historica, BackGrounps or Earty Mgruopist 
Entuusiasm. By Umphrey Lee. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1931. 176 pp. $3.00. 

Tue Mositrry or tHe Necro. A Study in the Ameri- 
can Labor Supply. By Edward E. Lewis. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1931. 144 pp. 
$2.25. 

Divorce: A Sociat Interpretation. By J. P. Lich- 
tenberger. New York: Whittlesey House, Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1931. 472 pp. $4.co. 

Tae Maxinc or Aputt Minps in «a MerropourraN 
Arga. By Frank Lorimer. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1931. 245 pp. $2.00. 

Oursgivzs AND THE Wor~D: Tue Makino oF AN 
American Crrizen. By F. E. Lumley and Boyd 
H. Bode. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1931. 591 
pp. Illustrated. $2.00. 

Epucation ror Business. By Leverett S. Lyon. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931. 586 
pp- $3.50. 

Bsprorp Forrest anp His Critrer Company. By 
Andrew Nelson Lytle. New York: Minton, 
Balch and Company, 1931. 402 pp. Illustrated. 
$5.00. 

A Snort Course my American City GoveRNMENT. 
By Austin F. MacDonald. New York: Crowell, 
1931. 470 pp. $2.75. 

ENGLISHMEN, Frencumen, Spanrarps: AN Essay IN 
Comparative Psycnorocy. By Salvador de Mada- 
tiga. London and New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1931. 256 pp. $2.50 (mew cheap edition). 


1931. 
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Buitpers and Booxs. The Romance of American 
History and Literature. By Annie Russell Marble. 
New York: Appleton, 1931. 353 pp. $2.50. 

Encumsrances. By Aylwin L. Martin. New York: 
Alfred H. King, 1931. 282 pp. $2.00. 

Tae Growrs or tHe Ipga or Gop. By Shailer 
Mathews. New York: Macmillan, 1931. 237 pp. 
$2.50. 

WirTscHAFTLICHE UND PourtiscHe BrTRaCHTUNGEN 
zur ALTEN UND Neven Watt. By Robert Michels. 
Leipzig, Germany: G. A. Gloeckner, 1928. 39 
pp. RM. 1.80. 

Textmz Unionism anp tHe Sours. By George 
Sinclair Mitchell. Chapel Hill: University’ of 
North Carolina Press, 1931. 92 pp. $1.00. 

Propucrion Manacement. By W. N. Mitchell. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931. 
422 pp. $4.00. 

Lzs Rewicions: pu ProrsstrantisMe. By Wilfred 
Monod. Paris: Librarie Felix Alcan, 1928. 272 
pp- 15 frs. 

Ancient Beviers iv THE IMMoRTALITY OF THE SovL. 
With Some Account of Their Influence on Later 
Views. By Clifford Herschel Moore. New York: 
Longmans, Green, 1931. 188 pp. $1.75. 

Tue Casz aGarnst Birra Controt. By E. Roberts 
Moore. New York: Century, 1931. 311 pp. 
$2.50. 

Jupaism. In the First Centuries of the Christian Era, 
the Age of the Tannaim. 3 vols. By George Foot 
Moore. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1927-1930. $52 pp., 486 pp., 205 pp. Vols. I 
and II, boxed, $10.00. 

A Nationa Poxicy. An account of the emergency 
program advanced by Sir Oswald Mosley, M. P. 
New York and London: Macmillan, 1931. 63 pp. 
$.25. Paper. 

Japan: An Economic aND Financia APpRAIsAL. 
By Harold G. Moulton. With the collaboration 
of JunichiKo. Washington, D. C.: The Brookings 
Institution, 1931. 645 pp. $4.00. 

Tue Poputation or Inpia (A Comparative Study). 
By Brij Narain. Anarkali, Lahore: Rama Krishna 
and Sons, 1925. 215 pp. 

Tue ADMINISTRATION oF PaysicaL Epucation. By 
Jay B. Nash. New York: Barnes, 1931. 500 pp. 
Illustrated. $3.00. 

Minv-Bopy Retationsnirs. Edited by Jay B. Nash. 
New York: A. S. Barnes, 1931. 276 pp. $2.00. 
Vol. I in The Interpretations of Physical Education 
Series. 

Nature anp Scopz or Examinations. Edited by 
Jay B. Nash. New York: A. S. Barnes, 1931. 
307 pp. $2.00. Vol. II in The Interpretations of 
Physical Education Series. 
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Tue Ancient MimsreNos. Based on Investigations 
at the Mattocks Ruin, Mimbres Valley, New 
Mexico. By Paul H. Nesbitt. Beloit, Wisconsin: 
The Logan Museum, Beloit College. 105 Pp. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 

Carsoxic Cuaritizs In THE Untrep States: Hisroxy 
AND Prosiems. By John O'Grady. Washington, 
D. C.: National Conference of Catholic Charities, 
1931. 475 Pp- $3.00. 

Zexe. By Mary White Ovington. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1931. 205 pp. Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

Nupism 1v Mopern Lirz. The New Gymnosophy, 
By Maurice Parmelee. Introduction by Havelock 
Ellis. New York: Alfred Knopf, 1931. 303 pp, 
Illustrated. $3.00. 

1931 Wortp Sociat Economic Concress. Principles 
and Practice of Scientific Management. By H, §, 
Person. New York: International Industrial Re- 
lations Association, 1931. 64 pp. 

Starx Inpia. By Trevor Pinch. New York: Ap 
pleton, 1931. 288 pp. Illustrated. $3.00. 

History or Russia. From the Earliest Times to the 
Rise of Commercial Capitalism. By M. N, 
Pokrovsky. New York: International Publishers, 
1931. 383 pp. $3.50. 

Tae Younc Docror Tuinxs Our Loup. By Julian 
P. Price, M.D. New York: Appleton, 1931. 
187 pp. $1.50. 

EpucaTionat OpporTuNtTigs OF GREATER Boston For 
Worxinc Mzn anp Women. 1931-32. Com- 
piled by the Prospect Union Educational Exchange, 
152 pp. 

Wen Antiques Werk Younc. By Marion Nichol 
Rawson. New York: Dutton, 1931. 271 pp. 
Illustrated. $5.00. 

Tue Caprrauisrs anp Cotumsia. By J. Fred Rippy. 
New York: The Vanguard Press, 1931. 256 pp. 
$2.00. 

PsycHoaNaLyTic ContTRiBuTIONS To Soctat Case Work 
Treatment. By Virginia P. Robinson. New 
York: National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
1931. 17 pp. Fifteen cents. 

America Weicus Her Gorp. By James Harvey 
Rogers. Assisted by Henry H. Edmiston and 
Florence Helm. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1931. 245 pp. $2.50. 

Tue Inrropucrion or Farm Macainery in In 
ReaTIon TO THE Propuctivity oF Lasor IN THB 
AcricuLturg oF THE Unrrep States DURING THB 
Nivereents Century. I. Tae Prow. II. Waeat 
Propuction. By Leo Rogin. Berkeley, Cal- 
ifornia: University of California Press, 1931. 260 
pp. Illustrated.- Paper. (University of California 
Publications in Economics.) 
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Tue Screntiric Ourtoox. By Bertrand Russell. 
New York: Norton, 1931. 269 pp. $3.00. 

READINGS ON THE Famity. Edited by Edgar Schmie- 
deler. NewYork: Century, 1931. 525 pp. $2.75. 

Taz Hisrory or Wortp Crviization. By Herman 
Schneider. New York: Harcourt Brace and Com- 
pany, 1931. 2vols. go8 pp. $10.00. 

Taz Locic or Science. By Harold R. Smart. New 
York: Appleton, 1931. 237 pp. $2.50. 

A Srupy or THe Unsupervisep Benavior or a Group 
or InstrruTIONAL CaitprEN. By Mapheus Smith. 
University of Kansas, Lawrence: Author, 1931. 
gopp. Paper. 

GuseuiscHarTsLeHRE. By Othmar Spann. Third 
Edition. Leipzig: Verlag Quelle and Meyer, 1930. 
592 pp» RM 17. 

UngMPLOYMENT INsuRANCE IN SwiTzERLAND. The 
Ghent System Naturalized with Compulsory Fea- 
tures. By T. G. Spates and G. S. Rabinovitch. 
New York: Industrial Relations Counselors, 1931. 
276 pp. $3.00. 

Wistram Eruwocrapuy. By Leslie Spier and Edward 
Sapir. Seattle: University of Washington, 1930. 
299 pp. Illustrated. $1.50. 

Tas AvrosioGrapHy oF Lincoin Srerrens. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1931. 884 
pp. Illustrated. $3.75 (One volume edition). 

Tae Porasn INpustry: A Srupy 1n State Controt. 
By George Ward Stocking. New York: Richard 
R. Smith, 1931. 343 pp. $.300. 

Jacos Fuccer tHe Rich: MercHANT AND BANKER OF 
AvcspurG, 1459-1525. By Jacob Strieder. Trans- 
lated by Mildred Hartsough. Edited by N. S. B. 
Gras. New York: The Adelphi Company, 1931. 
227 pp. 

Soctan DererminaNts IN Juventte De.inquency. 
By Thomas Earl Sullenger. Omaha, Nebraska: 
Douglas Printing Company, 1931. 87 pp. Paper. 

Prisons or Tomorrow. Edited by Edwin H. Suther- 
land and Thorsten Sellin. Philadelphia: The 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, 1931. 262 pp. $2.50 (cloth); 
$2.00 (paper). 

Essays on Resgarcn iN THE Sociat Sciences. By 
W. F. G. Swann, Walter Wheeler Cook, Charles A. 
Beard, John Maurice Clark, Karl N. Llewellyn, 
Madison Bentley, Arthur M. Schlesinger, William 
F. Ogburn, William I. Thomas. Washington, 
D.C.; The Brookings Institution, 1931. 194 pp. 

Tar Junctz or THE Minp. By Edgar James Swift. 
New York: Scribners, 1931. 340 pp. $2.50. 

Reuicrous Liserty 1n Transition. A Study of the 

Removal of Constitutional Limitations on Religious 

Liberty as Part of the Social Progress in the Transi- 

tion Period. 1st Series: New England. By 
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Joseph Francis Thorning. New York: Benzinger 

Brothers, 1931. 252 pp. $2.50. 

Spzecn Parnotocy. By Lee Edward Travis. New 
York: Appleton, 1931. 331 pp. $4.00. 

Coxreccién Sécrates. By Agustin Venturino. Barce- 
lona: Editorial Cervantes. 

Soczotocia Primiriva CHILEINDIANA. 1927. 367 pp. 

Sociotocia Primiriva Caitemiana. Vol. II. 
1928. 456 pp. 

Sociotocia CuingNa. 1929. 324 pp. 

Sociologia General Americana. 1931 360 pp. 

Prepicrion Metrnops aND Paroir. By George B. 
Vold. Hanover, New Hampshire: The Socio- 
logical Press, 1931. 138 pp. 

Disrrisutep Leisurgz. An Approach to the Problem 
of Overproduction and Underemployment. By 
L. C. Walker. New York: Century, 1931. 246 
pp- $2.25. 

Tae Unrrep Mine Workers or AMERICA AS AN 
Economic aND Sociat Force in THE ANTHRACITE 
Inpustry. By William J. Walsh. Washington, 
D. C.: Catholic University of America, 1931. 199 
pp. Paper. 

Tae Hex Woman. By Raube Walters. New York: 
The Macaulay Company, 1931. 320 pp. $2.00. 

InrELLicENcE IN Poxirics. By Paul W. Ward. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1931. 126 pp. $1.50. 

West Paiwaperesia: A Srupy or Natura Sociar 
Argas. By W. Wallace Weaver. Philadelphia: 
Author, 1931. 169 pp. (University of Pennysl- 
vania thesis in sociology.) 

Tue Great Prams. By Walter Prescott Webb. 
New York: Ginn and Company, 1931. 524 pp. 
$3.80. 

PreprINTs FROM THE Wetrare Counci.’s Stupy oF 

SerrLeMents In New York Crrr: 

Prescnoot Epucation in New York SeTrLeMeENrTs. 
By Mary M. Reed and E. Mae Raymond. 48 pp. 
Illustrated. Fifty cents. Paper. 

Bors’ Araietics in TairtY-THres SerTrLeMENTS IN 
TH City or New York. 

By Anne E. Geddes. 56 pp. LIllustrated. Fifty 
cents. Paper. 

Cxiuss 1n Forty-gicut SerrLeMents IN THE Cry 
or New Yorx. Prt. I, Girls’ and Boys’ Clubs, 
by Louise P. Blackham and Kathryn Farra. 
Pr. II, Women’s Clubs, by Kathryn Farra. 121 
pp. Illustrated. Fifty cents. Paper. 

Tse Visuac Arts 1vn New Yorx Sgrriements. 
By Albert J. Kennedy. 74 pp. Illustrated. 


Fifty cents. Paper. 


- Sr. Paut, tHe Heracp or Curistianity. By Xeno- 


phon P. Wilfley. Nashville, Tennessee: Cokesbury 
Press, 1931. 267 pp. $2.00. 
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How Goop Is Your Town? Forms for Citizens 
Survey. Edited by Aubrey W. Williams. Madi- 
son, Wisconsin: Wisconsin Conference of Social 
Work, 1911 (2d Edition). 124 pp. 

Crescas’ Critique or Arisrorte. By Harry Austryn 
Wolfson. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1929. 759 PP- 

Tue Case or Franx L. Smrra. By Carroll H. Wooddy. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931. 393 
pp- $3.00. 

Dancgrovs Drucs. THe Worip Ficut aGainst 
Inuicrr Trapg in Narcotics. By Arthur Woods. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1931. 
pp- $2.00. 

Contemporary Scnoos or Psycnotocy. By Robert 
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S. Woodworth. New York: The Ronald Press, 
1931. 232 pp. $2.50. 

Nzcro Year Boox, 1931-1932. Edited by Monroe 
Work. Alabama: Tuskegee Institute, 1931. 544 
pp. $2.00. 

Tue Cusan Situation anD Our Treaty Rexations, 
By Philip G. Wright. Washington: The Institute 
of Economics of the Brookings Institution, 1931, 
207 pp. $2.50. 

Tue Sex Facror rv Marriacs. By Helena Wright, 
New York: Vanguard Press, 1931. 122 pp. $2.00 

Tue Pronrsirion Experiment IN Finuanp. By John 
H. Wuorinen. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1931. 251 pp. $3.50. 

Sociat Artrrupes. Edited by Kimball Young. New 
York: Henry Holt and Co., 1931. 382 pp. $3.00. 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the American 
Sociological Society will be held in Washington, D. C., 
December 28-31, 1931, with headquarters at the Willard 


Hotel. 


One or more programs will be devoted to social 


psychology, the theory of sociology, the social process, 
social research, social biology and population, rural 
sociology, the teaching of sociology, sociology and 
social work, the family, sociology and psychiatry, the 
community, educational sociology, the sociology of 


religion, social statistics. 


Meeting also in Washington at the same time are the 
American Economic Association, the American Statis- 
tical Association, the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation, the American Farm Economics Association, 
American Association for Labor Legislation, the 
National Community Center Association. 
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